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4 COUPLE of _ thousand 
| years ago Egypt was the 
great wheat storehouse for 

) the entire world governed 
3 ssi by Rome. In the days of 

the empire, the bread which the Roman 
populace demanded along with its cir- 

was largely baked from flour 
ground in the Roman slave mills from 

Egyptian wheat, brought across the Med- 
iterranean by huge merchant galleys de- 
signed expressly for this trade. With 


cuses 


Photographs by Elmendorf from Ewing Galloway, New York 


the collapse of the western empire of 
Rome, Egypt continued to supply most 
of the wheat used in the eastern or By- 
zantine empire; but the time came when 
the Mohammedans overran northern Af- 
rica, and Egypt for a dozen centuries 
was practically lost to the western world. 

Throughout all this period of Moham- 
medan isolation, Egypt continued to 
grow wheat, but very little of it was 


exported. When, early in the nineteenth 
century, the political and economic re- 
vival of Egypt began, attention was first 
turned to crops which promised a larger 
and more profitable foreign trade, and 
notably to sugar and cotton. Little was 
done to encourage the raising of wheat, 
of which ample supplies appeared to be 
available from other sources. 

The events of the past decade have, 


however, turned Europe's .attention once 
more to the potentialities of Egypt as a 
source of wheat supplies. The war cre- 
ated an unprecedented demand for 
wheat, and at the same time materially 
reduced the crops of nearly every Euro- 
pean nation. Russia, which in pre-war 
days used to export anywhere from one 
to two hundred million bushels of wheat 
annually, suddenly disappeared as a sur- 
plus producing nation. The phrase 


(Continued on page 536.) 
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VITALLY ESSENTIAL WORK 


The Northwestern Miller has frequent- 
ly called attention to and commended 
unreservedly the splendid work already 
accomplished by the small body. of mill- 
ers who have joined together to form the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. There is absolutely nothing more 
vital to the continuing prosperity and 
development of the milling industry of 
the Northwest than the object sought by 
this organization; indeed its value ex- 
tends to all classes and trades in this 
section of the country, but it is directly 
and very especially important to millers 
dependent upon spring wheat for the 
operation of their plants. 

Without sustained and intelligent ef- 
fort to maintain and improve the quality 
of this crop, it is bound to deteriorate 
both in character and volume. The mis- 
chievous activity of the Department of 
Agriculture in years past, when it was 
under less enlightened direction than at 
present, is responsible for the introduc- 
tion in the Northwest of wheats which 
are a menace rather than an asset. Con- 
stant vigilance and unceasing exertion 
are required to minimize this danger. 
This alone would justify the existence 
of the association, but there are other 
perils, such as the exhaustion of the soil 
and the prevalence of rust, which de- 
mand and receive its attention, making 
the undertaking to which it is committed 
one of great magnitude and correspond- 
ing importance. 

If the association were experimental, 
there would be some excuse for the com- 
parative indifference with which it is re- 
garded, or at least treated, by the ma- 
jority of the spring wheat millers, but it 
has shown splendid, practical and clearly 
demonstrable results as its vindication. 
It has been ably managed and adminis- 
tered; its reports show that, with the 
limited funds at its disposal, it has ac- 
complished most desirable ends, and it 
has proceeded quietly, tactfully and in- 
telligently toward the attainment of its 
object. 

Here is an association of millers lack- 
ing vagueness of intent; it knows exactly 
and definitely what it is trying to do; 
its work is eminently practical, and the 
results count enormously. Every spring 


wheat miller is directly concerned in its 
success, and if every spring wheat miller 
would but do his fair share toward help- 
ing, what it has already done would be 
nothing compared to what it could and 
would do. Unfortunately the entire bur- 
den of its continued maintenance is left 
to be carried by a small group of millers 
who realize the vital importance of the 
work and are unselfish enough to keep 
it going, even though others, who do 
nothing to assist, share in the benefits. 

Such indifference is not like the spring 
wheat miller; usually he is prompt and 
generous in his willingness to co-operate 
for the common good. It is to be hoped 
that this rather shabby treatment of the 
association will this year give way to a 
more liberal and enlightened policy, and 
that the forthcoming meeting of the or- 
ganization, to be held in Minneapolis 
early this month, will be largely attended 
and enthusiastically participated in. 

The programme of the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association for the 
coming year includes, in addition to its 
former work, a campaign to be begun 
next spring which will undertake the re- 
duction of the rust menace, increasing 
the -yield and improving the quality by 
means of fertilization and crop rotation, 
and the discouragement of mongrel types 
of durum wheat which are practically 
valueless for milling purposes. The im- 
portance of this programme cannot be 
overestimated; it is obvious to any in- 
telligent spring wheat miller acquainted 
with the facts and posted on prevailing 
tendencies. All that is needed for the 
highly successful accomplishment of the 
campaign is the enthusiastic, hearty sup- 
port and co-operation of the millers 
themselves. 

This should be freely given at the 
forthcoming meeting, when the work pro- 
posed will be thoroughly discussed. 
There will be present on this occasion a 
number of officials from various north- 
western states interested in agriculture, 
pathologists, agronomists, directors of 
experiments and investigations and oth- 
ers, so that the whole subject of crop 
development and improvement will re- 
ceive interesting and helpful considera- 
tion. Spring wheat millers who attend 
will not only be doing their part in en- 


couraging the association, but they will 
learn a great deal concerning spring 
wheat which will be practically valuable 
to them. The Northwestern Miller 
earnestly urges every spring wheat miller 
who reads this to come to this meeting, 
not only for the good of the industry, 
but for his own benefit as well. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Last week’s meeting of the feed con- 
trol officials seems to have made real 
progress in the direction of formulating 
uniform regulations for the sale of feed- 
ingstuffs. Very wisely, the officials are 
not attempting to do too much all at 
once, and are working out their problems 
one by one. As a result, there is no 
danger of the hasty enactment of a blun- 
dering federal feed law which would 
promptly defeat its own purpose; when 
a federal law to which the state regula- 
tions can conform is finally evolved, there 
is every reason to believe that it will be 
satisfactory, at least in its essential pro- 
visions, to all millers and feed dealers 
who are doing a legitimate business. 

Meanwhile, the feed control officials 
are actually getting somewhere in their 
efforts to determine the nature of the 
more important feeds sold under com- 
monly used trade names. In many cases 
the tentative definitions adopted a year 
ago have been finally accepted, and now 
have the full weight of official sanction; 
in others trial definitions have been 
formulated on the basis of a large 
amount of testimony and discussion, and 
will have a year’s test before further 
action is taken regarding them. This ap- 
plies particularly to the tentative stand- 
ards adopted for wheat feeds, most of 
them based on the similar definitions 
drawn up a year ago, and now modified 
by eliminating the proposed requirements 
for protein and fat. 

On the whole the millers and feed deal- 
ers have shown willingness to co-operate 
with the feed control officials in formu- 
lating these standards and definitions, 
but it is still apparent that opposition 
to government definitions of any sort 
exists in many quarters. As this applies 
not only to wheat feeds, but also, and to 
a far greater extent, to flour, the whole 
question is one of very real importance 
to every miller. 

The reasons for this opposition are 
threefold. In the first place, many mill- 
ers object, on general principles, to any- 
thing which looks like government inter- 
ference in the conduct of private busi- 
ness, or to any extension of that inter- 
ference beyond its present limits. Sec- 
ond, many millers fear that if standards 
are adopted, they will not be sufficiently 
elastic to prevent real hardship in excep- 
tional crop years, when unusual condi- 
tions may make it very difficult to com- 
ply with regulations which normally 
would cause no trouble. Finally, millers 
who take special pride in the fine quality 
of their products fear that the establish- 
ment of standards will have the effect of 
destroying initiative, and will make the 
public content with anything which con- 
forms to the regulations. 

All these objections are satisfactorily 
met by the manner in which the feed 
control officials are working. They are 
not trying to compel any one to change 
his methods of manufacture, or to force 
any products which have a recognized 
feeding value out of the market. Their 
sole aim is to find out what the trade 
itself means by its terms, so that sales 
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cannot be made under false pretenses. 
If, for example, a miller or feed dealer 
attempts to sell standard middlings as 
flour middlings, he is not only defraud- 
ing his customer but he is injuring the 
business of all his competitors, and, in 
the long run, undermining his own trade. 

The chief danger of such definitions is 
satisfactorily avoided by the methods 
which the feed control officials are em- 
ploying. They are not arbitrarily impos- 
ing standards from the outside; they are 
merely obtaining from the trade a con- 
sensus of opinion as to what the existing 
terms and names actually mean. They 
are formulating, not feed laws, but a 
feed dictionary, the sole requirement of 
which is that every product shall be mar- 
keted for what it actually is. That such 
a system will act as a bar to initiative, 
or a handicap to those whose products 
are far above the minimum requirements, 
seems most unlikely; quality will con- 
tinue to determine market values just as 
definitely as it does now. 

What is actually being done with re- 
gard to wheat feeds suggests what is 
likely to be done, sooner or later, with 
regard to flour. Hardly a week goes by 
without bringing to The Northwestern 
Miller one or more requests for informa- 
tion as to what is meant by “first pat- 
ent,” “fancy patent,” “straight,” “second 
patent,” “first clear” or “second clear” 
flour. To these questions the only pos- 
sible answer at present is that nobody 
knows except the individual millers, and 
they won’t tell. One miller sells as a 
“fancy patent” what another puts on the 
market as a “first patent” and a third 
as a “standard patent.” As each mill 
more or less jealously guards, as a trade 
secret of its own, the extraction percent- 
age it is using for its various grades, 
it has never been possible to formulate 
workable definitions, because of the lack 
of exact data. 

It is hard to see wherein any miller 
would really be handicapped by a formu- 
lation of the meaning of these common 
trade terms. He can continue to grind 
whatever kinds of flour he chooses, and 
to preserve undiscovered his individual 
formulas. If he is putting out a “fancy 
patent,” he loses nothing by having his 
customers know what a “fancy patent” 
means; if he is marketing a “straight,” 
he will not suffer by being unable to 
dispose of it as something else. 

Probably no single action ever taken 
by the federal government has been of 
greater value to the milling industry than 
the formulation, many years ago, of a 
definition for mixed flour, which made 
possible the prevention of adulteration. 
In the long run every important product 
must be sold for what it is, and the buyer 
is entitled to know the general meaning 
of the name under which he purchases 
it. The mixed flour definition, intended 
primarily to protect the consumer, has 
likewise served to safeguard the entire 
milling industry, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that similar definitions, 
based solely on present trade usage, cov- 
ering the ordinary terms employed in the 
merchandising of flour, will have a simi- 
lar result. Certainly the work now being 
done by the feed control officials is en- 
couraging as a clear indication that what- 
ever is done in the parallel task of estab- 
lishing definitions for flour will be rea- 
sonable and fair, and that all that will 
be asked of the millers themselves is 
ready and frank co-operation with the 
government officials who have the task 
in hand. 
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VITALLY ESSENTIAL WORK 


The Northwestern Miller has frequent- 
ly called attention to and commended 
unreservedly the splendid work already 
accomplished by the small body. of mill- 
ers who have joined together to form the 
Spring Wheat Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. There is absolutely nothing more 
vital to the continuing prosperity and 
development of the milling industry of 
the Northwest than the object sought by 
this organization; indeed its value ex- 
tends to all classes and trades in this 
section of the country, but it is directly 
and very especially important to millers 
dependent upon spring wheat for the 
operation of their plants. 

Without sustained and intelligent ef- 
fort to maintain and improve the quality 
of this crop, it is bound to deteriorate 
both in character and volume. The mis- 
chievous activity of the Department of 
Agriculture in years past, when it was 
under less enlightened direction than at 
present, is responsible for the introduc- 
tion in the Northwest of wheats which 
are a menace rather than an asset. Con- 
stant vigilance and unceasing exertion 
are required to minimize this danger. 
This alone would justify the existence 
of the association, but there are other 
perils, such as the exhaustion of the soil 
and the prevalence of rust, which de- 
mand and receive its attention, making 
the undertaking to which it is committed 
one of great magnitude and correspond- 
ing importance. 

If the association were experimental, 
there would be some excuse for the com- 
parative indifference with which it is re- 
garded, or at least treated, by the ma- 
jority of the spring wheat millers, but it 
has shown splendid, practical and clearly 
demonstrable results as its vindication. 
it has been ably managed and adminis- 
tered; its reports show that, with the 
limited funds at its disposal, it has ac- 
complished most desirable ends, and it 
has proceeded quietly, tactfully and in- 
telligently toward the attainment of its 
object, 

Here is an association of millers lack- 
ing vagueness of intent; it knows exactly 
and definitely what it is trying to do; 
its work is eminently practical, and the 
results count enormously. Every spring 


wheat miller is directly concerned in its 
success, and if every spring wheat miller 
would but do his fair share toward help- 
ing, what it has already done would be 
nothing compared to what it could and 
would do. Unfortunately the entire bur- 
den of its continued maintenance is left 
to be carried by a small group of millers 
who realize the vital importance of the 
work and are unselfish enough to keep 
it going, even though others, who do 
nothing to assist, share in the benefits. 

Such indifference is not like the spring 
wheat miller; usually he is prompt and 
generous in his willingness to co-operate 
for the common good. It is to be hoped 
that this rather shabby treatment of the 
association will this year give way to a 
more liberal and enlightened policy, and 
that the forthcoming meeting of the or- 
ganization, to be held in Minneapolis 
early this month, will be largely attended 
and enthusiastically participated in. 

The programme of the Spring Wheat 
Crop Improvement Association for the 
coming year includes, in addition to its 
former work, a campaign to be begun 
next spring which will undertake the re- 
duction of the rust menace, increasing 
the yield and improving the quality by 
means of fertilization and crop rotation, 
and the discouragement of mongrel types 
of durum wheat which are practically 
valueless for milling purposes. The im- 
portance of this programme cannot be 
overestimated; it is obvious to any in- 
telligent spring wheat miller acquainted 
with the facts and posted on prevailing 
tendencies. All that is needed for the 
highly successful accomplishment of the 
campaign is the enthusiastic, hearty sup- 
port and co-operation of the millers 
themselves. 

This should be freely given at the 
forthcoming meeting, when the work pro- 
posed will be thoroughly discussed. 
There will be present on this occasion a 
number of officials from various north- 
western states interested in agriculture, 
pathologists, agronomists, directors of 
experiments and investigations and oth- 
ers, so that the whole subject of crop 
development and improvement will re- 
ceive interesting and helpful considera- 


tion. Spring wheat millers who attend 


will not only be doing their part in en- 


couraging the association, but they will 
learn a great deal concerning spring 
wheat which will be practically valuable 
to them. The Northwestern Miller 
earnestly urges every spring wheat miller 
who reads this to come to this meeting, 
not only for the good of the industry, 
but for his own benefit as well. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


Last week’s meeting of the feed con- 
trol officials seems to have made real 
progress in the direction of formulating 
uniform regulations for the sale of feed- 
ingstuffs. Very wisely, the officials are 
not attempting to do too much all at 
once, and are working out their problems 
one by one. As a result, there is no 
danger of: the hasty enactment of a blun- 
dering federal feed law which would 
promptly defeat its own purpose; when 
a federal law to which the state regula- 
tions can conform is finally evolved, there 
is every reason to believe that it will be 
satisfactory, at least in its essential pro- 
visions, to all millers and feed dealers 
who are doing a legitimate business. 

Meanwhile, the feed control officials 
are actually getting somewhere in their 
efforts to determine the nature of the 
more important feeds sold under com- 
monly used trade names. In many cases 
the tentative definitions adopted a year 
ago have been finally accepted, and now 
have the full weight of official sanction; 
in others trial definitions have been 
formulated on the basis of a large 
amount of testimony and discussion, and 
will have a year’s test before further 
action is taken regarding them. This ap- 
plies particularly to the tentative stand- 
ards adopted for wheat feeds, most of 
them based on the similar definitions 
drawn up a year ago, and now modified 
by eliminating the proposed requirements 
for protein and fat. 

On the whole the millers and feed deal- 
ers have shown willingness to co-operate 
with the feed control officials in formu- 
lating these standards and definitions, 
but it is still apparent that opposition 
to government definitions of any sort 
exists in many quarters. As this applies 
not only to wheat feeds, but also, and to 
a far greater extent, to flour, the whole 
question is one of very real importance 
to every miller. 

The reasons for this opposition are 
threefold. In the first place, many mill- 
ers object, on general principles, to any- 
thing which looks like government inter- 
ference in the conduct of private busi- 
ness, or to any extension of that inter- 
ference beyond its present limits. Sec- 
ond, many millers fear that if standards 
are adopted, they will not be sufficiently 
elastic to prevent real hardship in excep- 
tional crop years, when unusual condi- 
tions may make it very difficult to com- 
ply with regulations which normally 
would cause no trouble. Finally, millers 
who take special pride in the fine quality 
of their products fear that the establish- 
ment of standards will have the effect of 
destroying initiative, and will make the 
public content with anything which con- 
forms to the regulations. 

All these objections are satisfactorily 
met by the manner in which the feed 
control officials are working. They are 
not trying to compel any one to change 
his methods of manufacture, or to force 
any products which have a recognized 
feeding value out of the market. Their 
sole aim is to find out what the trade 
itself means by its terms, so that sales 
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cannot be made under false pretenses. 
If, for example, a miller or feed dealer 
attempts to sell standard middlings as 
flour middlings, he is not only defraud- 
ing his customer but he is injuring the 
business of all his competitors, and, in 
the long run, undermining his own trade. 

The chief danger of such definitions is 
satisfactorily avoided by the methods 
which the feed control officials are em- 
ploying. They are not arbitrarily impos- 
ing standards from the outside; they are 
merely obtaining from the trade a con- 
sensus of opinion as to what the existing 
terms and names actually mean. They 
are formulating, not feed laws, but a 
feed dictionary, the sole requirement of 
which is that every product shall be mar- 
keted for what it actually is. That such 
a system will act as a bar to initiative, 
or a handicap to those whose products 
are far above the minimum requirements, 
seems most unlikely; quality will con- 
tinue to determine market values just as 
definitely as it does now. 

What is actually being done with re- 
gard to wheat feeds suggests what is 
likely to be done, sooner or later, with 
regard to flour. Hardly a week goes by 
without bringing to The Northwestern 
Miller one or more requests for informa- 
tion as to what is meant by “first pat- 
ent,” “fancy patent,” “straight,” “second 
patent,” “first clear” or “second clear” 
flour. To these questions the only pos- 
sible answer at present is that nobody 
knows except the individual millers, and 
they won’t tell. One miller sells as a 
“fancy patent” what another puts on the 
market as a “first patent” and a third 
as a “standard patent.” As each mill 
more or less jealously guards, as a trade 
secret of its own, the extraction percent- 
age it is using for its various grades, 
it has never been possible to formulate 
workable definitions, because of the lack 
of exact data. 

It is hard to see wherein any miller 
would really be handicapped by a formu- 
lation of the meaning of these common 
trade terms. He can continue to grind 
whatever kinds of flour he chooses, and 
to preserve undiscovered his individual 
formulas. If he is putting out a “fancy 
patent,” he loses nothing by having his 
customers know what a “fancy patent” 
means; if he is marketing a “straight,” 
he will not suffer by being unable to 
dispose of it as something else. 

Probably no single action ever taken 
by the federal government has been of 
greater value to the milling industry than 
the formulation, many years ago, of a 
definition for mixed flour, which made 
possible the prevention of adulteration. 
In the long run every important product 
must be sold for what it is, and the buyer 
is entitled to know the general meaning 
of the name under which he purchases 
it. The mixed flour definition, intended 
primarily to protect the consumer, has 
likewise served to safeguard the entire 
milling industry, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that similar definitions, 
based solely on present trade usage, cov- 
ering the ordinary terms employed in the 
merchandising of flour, will have a simi- 
lar result. Certainly the work now being 
done by the feed control officials is en- 
couraging as a clear indication that what- 
ever is done in the parallel task of estab- 
lishing definitions for flour will be rea- 
sonable and fair, and that all that will 
be asked of the millers themselves is 
ready and frank co-operation with the 
government officials who have the task 
in hand. 











NORTH DAKOTA’S REACTION 


For those who seek to exploit the peo- 
ple through making government more 
“popular,” the greatest danger is that 
when their system grows unpopular the 
very machinery they have created be- 
comes the means of their own overthrow. 
This is what has just happened in North 
Dakota, where the methods created by 
the Nonpartisan League for the alleged 
purpose of making the state government 
more directly responsive to the will of 
the people have been used to express that 
will in turning out the League’s governor, 
attorney general and commissioner of 
agriculture and labor. The vote, accord- 
ing to present reports, was exceedingly 
close, but the slight majority obtained by 
the independents represents an extraor- 
dinary change of sentiment since the 
election of five years ago, when Governor 
Frazier polled 87,665 votes to 22,966 for 
his opponent. 

While there has been an immense 
amount of political strife in North Da- 
kota, the real cause for this change of 
sentiment has been, not political, but 
economic. The thing that has wrecked 
the Nonpartisan League has been its 
financial policy, involving enormous in- 
creases in taxation for the support of 
industrial and commercial enterprises 
which, when actually tested, have lament- 
ably failed to work. Had the experi- 
ments in state control and operation of 
industry been even potentially successful, 
it is most unlikely that the Nonpartisan 
League would have so completely lost its 
hold on the voters of the state. 

What happened is well illustrated by 
the state’s adventures in flour milling. 
According to the official report of the 
audit committee of the North Dakota 
house of representatives, the state Mill 
& Elevator Association on December 31, 
1920, showed a deficit of $32,756.40. 
Among its liabilities were bills payable 
to the Nonpartisan League Bank of 
North Dakota amounting to $650,000, and 
an overdraft at the same bank of $187,- 
028.50. Among its assets were items re- 
garding which the committee reported 
that, as no details were submitted, “there 
is no information obtainable as to wheth- 
er or not these accounts are fully realiz- 
able.” Finally, the admitted deficit, ac- 
cording to the report, does not take into 
consideration “the possible losses upon 
consigned merchandise inventoried at ap- 
parently high rates and prior to the re- 
duction in the price of wheat,” or “con- 
tingent loss on open trades at December 
31, this being on something like thirteen 
thousand bushels of wheat sold for 
March delivery.” 

The report concludes thus: “It would 
appear that indifference and inexperience 
contribute to the financial results as well 
as dealings made in unprotected contract 
relations.” 

To any practical miller the foregoing 
statement explains in brief the entire 
failure of the Nonpartisan League’s ex- 
periment in North Dakota, and shows 
what is certain to happen wherever such 
attempts are made. Experience has 
shown that the public will stand patiently 
almost any kind of government as long 
as it does not heap up taxes for the sup- 
port of industrial failures. The defeat 
of the League was due, not to the clash 
of political theories, not even to the 
manifold charges of dishonesty and graft 
in League circles, but to the entirely 
demonstrable failure of the state’s at- 
tempt to operate business” enterprises 
with even an appearance of efficiency. 
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North Dakota has suffered heavily as 
the result of having been made for five 
years the subject of socialistic vivisec- 
tion, but it will recover, and the state 
is to be congratulated on having taken 
the first step in its convalescence. More- 
over, it has given the whole country a 
specific object lesson which cannot be 
ignored and which will long be remem- 
bered. “Indifference and inexperience,” 
the words used in the audit committee’s 
report, can hereafter be written in large 
and black letters across the face of every 
future proposal for the government op- 
eration of industry. 





CANADIAN MILLERS TO MEET 


A general meeting of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association will be held 
in Toronto on a date near the end of 
November, to which all members of the 
trade, whether members of the organiza- 
tion or not, are to be invited. The ex- 
ecutive committee is preparing the pro- 
gramme, and it is expected that this will 
be the most important meeting in the 
history of the Canadian milling industry. 
It will, indeed, be the first time that the 
whole body of Canadian millers has been 
assembled for any purpose. In view of 
the distances to be travelled by millers 
of the western provinces, and the ex- 
pense inevitable in making such a jour- 
ney, it is an ambitious undertaking and 
one that could only be justified by the 
very considerable practical benefits that 
are expected to ensue. 

Aside from the details necessary to 
complete the organization of the associa- 
tion itself, the adoption of the bylaws for 
instance, the time will be entirely devoted 
to finding solutions for the several mo- 
mentous problems that now confront the 
industry. In a business so highly com- 
petitive as milling, abuses and unsound 
practices are bound to exist from time 
to time, and one of the problems to be 
dealt with will be unified selling practice 
in domestic markets. By this it is not 
meant that there will be any attempt to 
formulate means of fixing prices, for 
that is both illegal and impossible. There 
is, however, the matter of selling terms, 
upon which some common basis is much 
needed and which, if successfully 
achieved, will be of direct benefit to the 
trade and the consuming public. 

Another field of action open for dis- 
cussion is the export trade. In this de- 
partment there is room for improvement 
of the most important kind. If the mills 
of Canada are to prosper in the future, 
as they have in the past, there must be 
some united effort on their part to clear 
away and make an end of innumerable 
obstacles to the free movement of flour 
that have come into existence through 
war and other influences. Terms of sale, 
terms of shipment and freedom of move- 
ment must all be dealt with and made 
right if the volume of export sales is to 
be maintained, as the welfare of the 
milling industry so clearly requires. 

These are some of the uses to which 
the coming opportunity for general dis- 
cussion of Canadian problems is to be 
put. All millers, regardless of the size 
of their plants, will be made welcome at 
the sessions, and those who have ideas 
to express or suggestions to offer are as- 
sured an attentive hearing. The officers 
of the association are anxious for in- 
struction and direction as to how they 
may best discharge the duties laid upon 
them during the critical period that lies 
immediately before the industry they 
serve. 


USE CARE IN EXPORTING 


There have recently come to the atten- 
tion of The Northwestern Miller a num- 
ber of instances in which lack of pre- 
cise attention to details in sales of flour 
for export resulted in serious difficulties 
for the millers as well as, in two or three 
cases, substantial money losses. In no 
instance was the trouble due to the 
character of the trade itself, but solely 
to lack of familiarity with methods, or 
the absence of close and careful atten- 
tion to the business. 

One of these grew out of the use of 
improper insurance. The miller, instead 
of protecting the shipment with the ab- 
solutely necessary “all-risks” policy, used 
a simple form of inexpensive marine in- 
surance certificate issued by a company 
not in any way connected with this spe- 
cialized form of insurance. Furthermore, 
in spite of the fact that the mill’s business 
moved through the Gulf and, in certain 
seasons, is subject to insect damage, it 
had no weevil insurance. The shipment 
gathered worms in transit, and the mill 
was unprotected. By great good for- 
tune its agent disposed of the shipment 
without loss, but its lack of proper in- 
surance protection, discovered only 
through this incident, might have cost it 
a considerable amount of money. 

In another case, a mill, for no evident 
reason and without any apparent connec- 
tion with the current cable correspond- 
ence, used the word “seriously” in reply 
to a message merely suggesting the price 
at which flour might be sold. It evident- 
ly meant, quite improperly, to use the 
word meaning “we cannot accept your 
offer,” but, by mischance, employed the 
one meaning “we accept your offer.” 
While this had no relation whatever to 
context messages, it turned out that, by 
a remarkable coincidence, at the very 
time the acceptance was in transit to 
the European buyer, a firm offer was on 
the cable from him. The cable dates 
fitted so exactly as to result in a contract 
for a large amount of flour, which had 
finally to be adjusted at considerable 
cost both in money and in disturbed 
relations. 

A third case: a mill, having sold for 
a certain month’s steamer, apparently 


overlooked this fundamental of its sale 


terms and booked its freight for an un- 
defined seaboard date. Subsequently, in 
an effort to right the matter, it changed 
its booking to another steamer, port 
delay followed, and the shipment finally 
arrived, not only greatly out of time but 
with documents reading by one steamship 
line and the flour aboard a vessel of an 
entirely different line. Expensive cabling 
to adjust and finally a substantial claim 
for nonfulfillment of contract were the 
penalties. 

Finally, fourth case, although num- 


berless others might be cited: a lot of - 


flour definitely and specifically booked 
over a certain steamship line, with load- 
ing at a specified port, was forwarded 
by another line from a different port and 
in a month other than the one named in 
the sale contract. The foreign agent, 
having sold on the basis of his contract 
of purchase, had to meet the situation as 
best he could, naturally at the expense 
of the mill. 

In each of these instances the trouble 
was of a kind which might have been 
readily avoided by even such routine at- 
tention as is normally given to a domes- 
tic flour order. They were slips of a 
sort which are likely to happen in every 
business but which should happen as in- 
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frequently as is humanly possible in the 
export trade, both because of the great- 
er difficulty of correction and adjust- 
ment and because losses, when made, are 
likely to be in larger amounts. 

To some extent it is probable that, in 
the six years since millers last had a free 
hand in export, many new and younger 
men have come into the trade, and these 
have yet to learn the need for precision 
and care. Methods, too, have changed 
somewhat; and the difficulties of ocean 
transportation and of meeting shifting 
conditions in exchange require greater 
attention to detail than in other days 
when the sale and shipment of export 
flour was almost an automatic transac- 
tion. These very conditions, however, 
constitute a stronger reason why the 
most punctilious and painstaking atten- 
tion should be given to every item of for- 
eign business. 

Each cable should be carefully checked 
and rechecked for possible errors; if 
possible, some one other than its author 
should translate the code message back 
into plain language to insure against 
misinterpretation. The old, loose prac- 
tice of translating cables on their mar- 
gins and burying them in the files should 
be abandoned; a cable is a document 
which requires transcribing, with date 
and hour of receipt or dispatch, with the 
translation in parallel column. A copy 
of every cable, with accompanying trans- 
lation, should be mailed in confirmation 
the same day it is received or sent. Such 
precautions involve little trouble and 
may prevent heavy losses. 

Aside from safeguards against errors 
of correspondence, equal or even greater 
care is essential in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the contract. European flour 
importers are, both by habit and force 
of their surroundings, very precise in 
their business system, and the easy 
methods and approximation of the terms 
of contracts customary in the United 
States are utterly out of place and load- 
ed with combustibles when employed in 
international trade relations. Distance 
and time, in both communication and 
transportation, are in themselves sources 
of possible trouble unless well safe- 
guarded; and misunderstandings, once 
they occur, offer endless difficulties in 
adjustment. 

It should not be assumed by those 
millers just beginning in the export 
trade that the business is filled with pit- 
falls and should not, for that reason, 
be undertaken. On the contrary, no sale 
for foreign shipment offers any greater 
prospect of trouble than a like domestic 
sale, provided care is exercised. In 
truth, losses in European flour business 


‘ are undoubtedly very much less fre- 


quent than in a like volume of scattered 
domestic trade, providing approxima- 
tions, guesses, blunders and carelessness 
are sedulously avoided. “About” has no 
place in an export transaction, and er- 
rors, with expressions of. hopes for the 
best, are anathema. 

The Northwestern Miller urges every 
miller who is now trying to do his share 
in re-establishing the American export 
flour trade, to supplement all that he is 
now doing with even greater care in his 
correspondence and in his contracts. The 
trade’s development requires the least 
possible friction between buyer and sell- 
er, and the interest and safety of the 
miller himself demand that mistakes and 
misunderstandings, with their inevitable 
money losses, be avoided through the 
exercise of the utmost care. 
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There was little activity reported from 
any part of the country in the flour mar- 
ket during the week. Steadier wheat 
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An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 28 
was $18.65 per ton, again a new low 
record, which compares with the follow- 
ing first-of-the-month quotations: 


Oct. 1 ...000--- $19.35 
Sept. 1 ........ 19.70 





ferred pes. At beginning of week some 
mills advanced prices 15@25c; others re- 
duced a similar amount today, narrow- 
ing the range sharply. Rye flour steady 
to 10c higher. Mills today quoting ap- 
proximately same on best quality. Mill- 
feed firm. Trade slightly improved. 
More interest in deferred offers. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 30 Nov. 1 


Oct. 29 Oct. 22 1920 1919 





prices up to Tuesday’s sudden 5c drop oe ; eeneayee Pwd oe weeeeers Bee Bosron.—All mill agents report slow Minneapolis ...471,270 432,405 335,045 454,390 
temporarily checked the decline in — June 1 ........ 2265 Dec. 1 ........ 87.75 demand for flour, with market qpenly Dasath-Oaperise Se6se sets e308 20008 
but did not materially improve sales, May1..... +++ 22.65 Nov. 1.......- 35.96 steady, but more or less disposition to Milwaukee ..... 19,485 15,990 11,775 16,400 
while the removal of the fear of an im- The following table shows the percent- cut prices in order to interest buyers. 

mediate railroad tie-up put an end to age of output to full capacity reported Arrivals heavy, as flour purchased a few Totals ....... 520,915 480,000 382,450 510,895 


the artificial stimulation of shipping di- 


by three important groups of mills: the 


weeks 280, when the railroad strike was 
. 


Outside mills*..226,400 ...... 178,280 





rections. As a whole, therefore, the spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the expected, is coming forward, so that Ag’gate sprg.747,315 ...... 560,730 ...... 
week was uniformly dull. hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- trade is now well supplied for some Bt. ae inna naan 8,300 37.408 33,400 


The competition of Canadian wheat 


Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 


weeks. Canadian flour offering freely at 





48, 
Buffalo ........ 165,545 150,060 136,440 155,955 





and flour is making itself sharply felt, wheat mills of the Ohio valley: unchanged prices, but demand is slow. Rochester ...:- 9:600 9,800 10,400 13,200 
both directly and indirectly. Canadian Hard Soft Millfeed in better demand, with market Ch!c#8° .------ .35,000 33,000 22,250 23,500 
i heat tents are being sold in ri i Kansas City.... 92,700 95,500 66,300 84,500 
apes Oe : mad — = SS eee. Kansas Cityt. .. 449,760 387,785 266,070 396,070 
eastern markets at prices just about > SESE «sens -_* ro 4 Omaha ........ 20,330 22,660 9,465 21,480 
equal to those asked ine gee a —_ eee ners sae 85 63% “SUBSIDIZED” BARGE TRAFFIC Seteto, eeeecuss 37,600 87,100 21,900 30,700 
i oth wheat an Do Gian aieae " oa i , d 
of the — pt eggnog Aa, RE 4 4 Po Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Speaking Indianapolis ... 10,730 8,465 6,455 9,810 
flour from Canada have ate ie vied at a meeting of the tri-city conference Nashville** ....128,010 109,175 78,525 150,565 
A ° * gust average... 68 94 66 y 
cutting heavily into the demand for * Sale evevens 47 78 ao here, composed of engineers from Roch- Port!and, Oreg. 33,690 27,865 29,016 41,455 
Ini Stat oducts. The reason for shee ’ P & oc PE ee 27,750 27,065 23,595 44,680 
Unite ates pr . June average ... 40 60 84 ester, Syracuse and Buffalo, S. B. Storer, T 495 45,315 18 5 
is i i i Monday, Oct. May average .... 43 49 29 : = a 2 acoma ....... 52,495 45,315 18,250 47,955 
this is fairly obvious. S. " fa April average 44 51 33 of Syracuse, declared that the state of 
31, November — 2 at $1,081 ose® March average... 45 52 37 New York practically subsidizes each PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
at $1.10%, and December a 081%; ON February average 45 62 39 barge carrying a 1,000-ton load over the The following table shows the percentages 
the same day December wheat in Min- January average.. 44 50 35 canal between Albany and Buffalo at the °* 2°tivity of mills at various points. The 
neapolis closed at $1.2114. On that same December av’ge.. 48 50 29 y aio at the ~= figures represent the relation of actual week- 
P s pit Koa © November av’ge.. 60 55 38 rate of $1.50 per ton, or $1,500 for the utput of flour, a Co 
C d doll ted at Pp 9 ’ ly output of flour, as reported to The North 
day the Canadian dollar was quoted a October average.. 655 61 43 western Miller, to possible output on full- 


approximately 92c in New York. 
In other words, the differential in fa- 
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ese figures were based on a total 
cost of $200,000,000 for the construction 

















time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 30 Npv.1 
1919 





vor of Canada on 4% bus of wheat, § 4 Hoof th . - Oct. 29 Oct. 22 1920 
ms . “ : e new waterway, and 1 = 3 
using December as a basis and allowing FELEGRAPHIC UMMARY & 7 wa y, included inter- Minneapolis ...... 86 79 61 83 
‘ : : 6st, depreciation, and operating expenses, St. Paul .......... 41 50 65 74 
for exchange, is approximately $1, an PER YY YER W UW VY Y YUU UP YYyYYYYyyryovyvryry : Duluth-Superior .. 56 54 55 61 
7 . wha ie teuend offecttin ; but made no allowance for loss in taxes Ovisiae mitle* 67 65 53 61 
mes Van oe a J 1 dut ® (special Telegrams from Correspondents of due to state ownership. However, the a jad on Ned 
the 20 + Aw a laos orem rs y P The Northwestern Miller, Nov. 2.) subsidy as indicated was based on maxi- Average spring.. 74 72 58 73 
flour, and which, in the competition for New Yorx.—Flour market quiet, mum operation. As a matter of fact Milwaukee ....... 70 57 49 68 
foreign markets, puts the United States ‘ ; a tl Se “ 66 54 64 
cnackar oi Gnaeus Aaa Gaadnen Stocks heavy. Buyers disinterested. the canal has carried about one fifteenth st: Louist -.::...: rt: 63 54 77 
i : : y P- Prices practically unchanged. capacity this season, hence the tonnage Buffalo ........... 99 90 82 94 
The mills have in general been running : actually carried was subsidized at th Rochester ........ 51 52 56 71 
heavily during the past week, owing Nasuvitte.—Flour sales holding up rate of $22.50 hon tained af Oe eee 88 83 83 90 
largely to the receipt of shipping direc- fairly well. No material changes in a pe we T Ww x $1.50. Kansas 5 Da 89 90 63 90 
4 p * * * A > , Kansas City? ..... 7 
tions inspired by the threat of a railroad prices. Millfeed in good demand. _—— Omaha ........... 84 94 39 89 
strike. Most consuming centers report Cotumgvus.—Nothing doing in flour United States Visible Grain Supply Feo sevabanauae 1s Hy 46 $e 
that stocks are fairly large, and that business. Buyers well loaded for the Visible supply of grain in the United States Indianapolia ...... 47 37 28 43 
relatively few buyers are in urgent need time being, and are showing no interest on Oct. 29, in bushels (000’s omitted): Nashville** ....... 61 55 42 17 
of new supplies just at present. in purchases for future shipment. Feed Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly Portland, Oregon.. 59 58 60 97 
The course of prices for top patents dull. Baltimore ..2,843 766 319 1,676 305 — (iveatesens = - = s 
is indicated in the following table, show- ' ne RS ee a Be Bee. cdeenaen : 
is indica : g > Cuicaco.—No noticeable change in Buffalo .....2,588 2,735 6,629 692 638 me yor a= — 
ing average quotations at four represen- oyr situation. Fair demand for imme- Chicago ....3,608 6,737 19,079 535 199 Totals ..+-+e0+s 78 67 63 16 
tative markets, two western and two a Afloat .... 70 ose 8,967 oka eee *Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
aaa ’ diate needs. Clears are a drug on the petroit .//"! 20 48 164 16... side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
eastern: a ons a market. Bran in better request. Wheat St. Joseph...1,060 200 225 4 6 tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
Duluth ..... : , ’ 
Oct. 28 ..... ses «$7.85 $7.00 $6.60 values down about 6c today. “Aneat nie m rtd _ . bee - — we yy gap o of southwestern 
Oct, 21 ...eeeee 7.80 6.90 6.50 PurmaperpH1a.—Flour market dull, Galveston ...6,088 ... ... 159  ... mills outside of Kansas City. 
Got. 16. <ccvcase 8.10 7.20 6.80 and prices favored buyers. Bakers well Indianapolis. 405 170 416 15 ne {Flour made by central states-mills, in- 
Ont, 1 asewsncs - 8.60 7.45 6.95 : Kan. City...9,791 1,798 3,444 76 ... cluding those of Toledo. 
Sept. 1 ......0. 8.70 7.55 7.05 supplied for current needs, and operat- wiiwaukee... 464 1,398 1,103 30 237 **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
Aug. 1 9.40 7.50 7.00 ing very cautiously. Millfeed in small Minneapolis 4,802 475 21,503 876 1,300 cluding Nashville. j 
July 1 9.15 7.90 7.35 supply and dull at former rates. N. Orleans..3,995 632 110 ... 176 
iD ere 10.05 9.05 8.60 P : Newp. News. ... ... sis ape 
May 1 8.45 7.90 7.30 Kansas Crry.—No material change in New York...1,968 145 1,002 42 369 NESTA GETRASE SESS 
+ arn a oa 4 $85 milling situation in Southwest early this Omaha ..... 2,681 462 2,657 70652 Great Faris, Mont., Oct. 29.—Farm- 
Ty Bete 9.50 9.20 9.76 week. Flour trade is quiet, but there is hiadeiph’a'2,464 260 sis “38 7  ©TS,Who are holding storage tickets is- 
Jan. 2 sesesseee 10.16 9.80 10.10 a fair scattering order business. Export st. Louis....2,746 207 873 77 4 Sued in the season of 1920 by the Mon- 
—_ Soe na Ry Be dull and featureless. Millfeed un- Toledo ..... 1,415 86 = 935 69 3 tana Grain Growers, Inc., from its 22 
Oat, 8 sescsecss MEM 11.80 11.55 changed. —_" a eee cavatons, for wheat, will soon know how 
° : , ae a =e x cok 
The following table gives an approxi- Baurrmore.—Practically no market for Lakes ...... 986 2,029" 800 358 61 che § wd “ny to receive a 
mate average for quotations on first flour. Bulls all dead, and nobody to Totals ...54,388 18,936 69,917 6,005 4.210 bel: +> “Sled by thes non — pl 
clears in eastern and western markets: sell to. Quotations entirely nominal, in Last year. 35.500 10085 34.414 2778 3'552 ong RARSeS OY Ses Secrmary Os aggre 
: y " ‘ : : . 3,552 culture, who recently sent a special rep- 
Hard Soft absence of trading or demand. Feed CHANG * y P P 
, . Spring winter winter 50c¢@$1 lower in instances, otherwise un- ve —e = age" bee en resentative to Omaha to determine what 
Oct. 2 t t ecreases— t, ,354,00 ; 4 i ie 
> $5.25 $5.20 Te anand and nesiected throushout. ook eine nee 5.00608 — portion of the surety bond was recover 
t. 21 5.40 5.25 5.25 ge & 8 1000. » 921,000 bus; rye, able, the company i the bond 
Ost, 24 cccceses, ae 5.35 5.20 Sr. Lovis.—Flour trade continues very 488000: barley, 229,000, a Se Se —— a oe 
Oct. 1 6.05 5.85 6.50 - LOUIS. y being in the hands of a receiver. 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 6.55 dull, in fact almost stagnant. Car lot Although the production of sugar is It has been definitely settled that 
oy oe herd §.45 business very limited, but a fair local one of the oldest of Chinese industries, nothing can be had from that bond be- 
June 1 7.05 7.00 6.35 | trade reported to small bakers in urgent the development of beet has completely fore late in 1922, and what may then be 
May 1 6.00 5.90 6.70 need of supplies. Prices nominally un- disorganized the Chinese trade, states the recovered is purely problematic, de- 
eA re} ryt} $30 changed. No export sales reported. Far Eastern Review. Formosa now al- pending largely on the success of liqui- 
We Ee cncsene ee 7.00 7.20 Millfeed market very quiet. Offerings most equals China in sugar manufacture, dating assets of the bonding company. 
Jan, 2 ssseceees 1.80 7.35 7.36 light, and demand inactive. while Java also has contributed a great If the bond fails, the chance for the 
Dec. 1 «eee eveee 1.08 on er Mriwavxer.—Flour trade spotty. In- deal to the decline of that country’s in- farmer getting much on his ticket is 
Oct. 2 scccseosa ana 10.00 10.05 quiry fair. Call moderate for spot, de- dustry. small, it is reported. Joun A. Curry. 








Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Nov, 1. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Jutes; millfeed per ton, 


packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New Yor Baltimor Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ..... eeecee eececeee eeseese $7.00@ 7.75 $7.25@ 7.70 $.....@..... $7.10@ 7.50 $8.40@ 9.50 $7.25@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 $8.50@ 9.00 $7.40@ 7.75 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent .........eseeee8 eee 6.60@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.20 6 cece veece 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 8.35 7.00@ 7.35 eevee Me coce 
Spring first clear ........ssseeeeereeeeere «+ 4.75@ 5.75 4.70@ 4.90 .....@..... 4.60@ 5.20 4.75@ 5.75 we @Besces «= BED 6.76 —« BOD 6.85 ree Qecees — ccoee @eeeee 
Hard winter short patent ..... eeecsces eccce 6.25@ 7.00 err, Peere 6.70@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 6.75@ 8.00 7.10@ 7.60 6.50@ 7.00 
Hard Wimtt® Gupte. os caccccetecsccsces soe 6.00@ 6.50 oD oceee 5.85@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.00 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.00 err Pere 6.60@ 7.10 eevee @Meccee 
Hard winter firat clear. ....cccccccsccccccce 4.75@ 5.25 @ 4.50@ 5.00 4.25@ 4.75 4.75@ 5.75 oy ere se Per Ps <sas roe Pere eevee S600 
Soft winter short patent..........sesseseeee 6.30@ 6.50 @ --@. ° 6.00@ 6.20 on dGeses’ 6.00@ 6.25 900s SO 6 eae 6.75@ 7.75 eer eer 7.50@ 8.00 
Soft winter straight ......cccsccccccsvccce . 6.00@ 6.40 ee Sey Pe 5.50@ 5.75 5.75@ 6.00 *5.00@ 5.25 *5.50@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.25 6.10@ 6.40 
Soft winter GRRE GUIRE cc ccccicescevecececes 4.75@ 56.00 err, Pere oo@e 4.25@ 4.50 err, Perry) 6000 eOP dv cose o vce Dc ccce 5.50@ 6.25 cccce @ccece 5.00@ 5.25 
Rye Rewt, G rasan ccderess cevtedsubeeee 5.15@ 5.50 5.15@ 5.25 oo Decece ooo Divcese 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 +0690 cece 6.00@ 6.25 0 sce c@e ce ee errr 
Rye flour, standard ........ iteden vba ntenee ° 4.90@ 5.25 3.85@ 3.95 oe @erwcee coe @ocess 0 ccc cc ccce 5.00@ 5.50 o20es @ cccce 6 ence eases er Pre coc Qeocece 

FEED— 

Spring WRC caber5 $s icesscnnsscweveds + 14.50@15.50 12.50@13.00 .....@..... occce MP ecece eeoee@....- 20,00@21.00 21.50@22.50  22.00@22.50 ooo 80.50 cee Do ccce 
Hard winter bran ....-..... Sikh dvb es Saeues 14.50@15.50 ey Pierre 11.00@11.50 14.50@15.00 ceece Me ccee eS ee ectcetl ésces ees» @22.00 ~ Ae Pe fre 
Soft WAOGG- THE ic cccccccosuesis ee eye 15.00 @16.00 ee Sees es ee 15.00@16.00 oesee@...-. 22.00@23.00 22.50@ 23.50 e+» @22.50 o@ oe 16.00@18.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ - 16.00@17.00 13.00@14.00 15.00@16.00 .....@..... 0 cece Doce 21.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 23.00@24.00 «+e++@20.50 23.00@25.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)..........+.+. 23.00 @ 25.00 22.00@22.50 18.00@19.00 22.00@23.00 — 29.00@30.00 28.00@30.00 27.00@28.00  .....@27.50 Pr ee 
Red Gel sissies es cokpalecosbecene Certs 31.50 @33.00 30.00@31.00 .....@..... o0ce couse e000 0 QP sce 38.50@39.50  39.00@ 40.00 seve + @35.00 «eee» @38.50 oBeccos 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
cee . SPREE «++ +@6.75 (49's) $5.10@5.75 (49's) $5.20@5.75 (49's) $7.90 @8.65 $.... @7.90 $6.50@7.90 
San Francisco... ....@8.15 wee @...- «e+» @5.70 «++» @8.00 eves @8.55 oe + @7.70 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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WHEAT FEED DEFINITIONS DISCUSSED 





Association of Feed Control Officials at Annual Meeting Appoints Standing 
Committee to Draft Uniform Registration Blank — Definitions of Mill- 
feeds Debated — Tentative Standards Formulated and Adopted 


What was declared to be the first real 
step toward uniformity in feed laws was 
taken last week by the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States at its thirteenth annual conven- 
tion in Washington, D. C. This was the 
appointment of a standing committee 
composed of a number of state chemists 
and men representing the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, t Grain. Dealers’ 
National Association, the United States 
Feed Distributors’ Association and the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. This committee was charged with 
the duty of drafting a uniform registra- 
tion blank and a uniform tag that would 
be acceptable to the various state offi- 
cials. If this can be accomplished it 
will do away with a lot of the apparently 
needless red tape and annoyance met 
with in interstate shipment of feeding- 
stuffs. 

The real fight in the meeting, however, 
centered around the proposed standards 
for wheat millfeeds. At the association’s 
meeting a year.ago certain standards for 
wheat millfeeds were proposed covering 
protein, fat and fiber. At last week’s 
meeting, however, it was decided to elimi- 
nate the protein and fat, but to establish 
a maximum standard on fiber content. 
This was the main subject of conversa- 
tion, both in and out of the convention 
hall, during the three days the meeting 
was in session. 


NEED FOR UNIFORM LAWS 


Oct. 26 was devoted to executive meet- 
ings, at which the proposed standards 
and other matters of interest to the feed 
officials were discussed. The convention 

roper convened Oct. 27. President E. 
re Proulx, of La Fayette, Ind., in his 
address, spoke of the need of a uniform 
label or tag that would be acceptable to 
the different states, and the need of a 
uniform application blank for registra- 
tion. He said that 24 states require only 
an annual re-registration, while one state 
requires registration every second year. 
In 12 states registration is permanent, 
while four states have no feed control 
laws and require no registration. 

He said there was a big difference in 
the understanding and definitions of 
roughage feeds, and called attention to 
the fact that special rulings concerning 
feeds in one state do not at times agree 
with similar rulings in other states. The 
association, he added, had so far adopted 
definitions covering practically all classes 
of commercial feeds that progress had 
been made, but the work of the associa- 
tion was of little avail until complete 
definitions and uniform laws were 
adopted. 


SECRETARY WALLACE SPEAKS 


The Hon. Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Agriculture, welcomed the feed control 
officials to Washington. He said that the 
Department of Agriculture had special 
interest in the work they were doing, 
adding: “We appreciate the splendid way 
in which the various state feed officials 
are oa J us and the fine co-operation 
we have had from you. With grain 
prices so low, your duties are not as 
onerous in some respects as when by- 
products were in demand. 

“When we get through this period of 
depression and financial stress, we are 
going to find ourselves at the beginning 
of an entirely new period in agriculture. 
We are through the period of exploita- 
tion. We have taken up most of our 
easily tillable land. Increased produc- 
tion must come from increased yields on 
land already under cultivation. 

“We are confronted with a real na- 
tional agricultural problem, and farms 
must be conducted upon a real business 
basis. As we enter that period this whole 
problem of feedingstuffs, of maintain- 
ing their integrity, becomes an intensely 
difficult problem. It is your business to 
encourage the utilization of many by- 
products which heretofore have been con- 
sidered as waste products. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will co-operate with 
you to the fullest possible extent. We 
need a more scien utilization of our 


feedstuffs. We must keep the unprin- 
cipled manufacturer in his place and 
— the straightforward, clear-cut 
usiness man with whom you have to 
deal. Regulatory laws do not harm the 
honest man, but are intended to keep the 
dishonest one in his place.” 


SPEECH BY MR. DREYER 


E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, president 
of the United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association, spoke on the possibilities of 
the association and its accomplishments 
to date. He told of the formulating of 
uniform rules covering transactions in 
feedstuffs, and of their adoption by the 
various associations and grain exchanges. 
He assured the feed control officials that 
these bodies were ready and willing to 
co-operate with them in every way pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Dreyer dwelt on the urgent need 
for a uniform feed law. He said that 
the lack of uniformity in the laws of 
the various states is a bone of conten- 
tion throughout the country at this time. 

Speaking on proposed standards for 
wheat millfeeds, Mr. Dreyer said: “In 
adopting these standards you should cer- 
tainly give careful thought and consid- 
eration to them, and not make them a 
hardship on the miller, producer or han- 


ferent tags on hand. He can apply a 
car of feed that is already loaded and 
tagged on any order into any state in 
which he is able to sell it.” 


HAZARDS OF FEED INDUSTRY 


Professor F. C. Minkler, of Chicago, 
spoke briefly on the problems of the 
feed manufacturer. e said that the 
surplus of coarse grain, its low value, 
the declining markets and irregular out- 
let for feed have added materially to the 
hazards of the feed industry; that high 
freight rates actually forced the corn 
belt farmer to feed coarse grain straight 
and in an extravagant manner. Eastern 
stock men, he ~ have bought more 
coarse grain this year than ever before, 
at the expense of the feed manufacturer. 

Mr. Minkler said that the distribution 
of mixed feeds has dropped back to the 
1914 tonnage, while there are probably 
10 times as many feed manufacturers 
and 50 times as many brands of mixed 


feed on the market at this time as there - 


were in 1914, 


STUDY OF WHEAT MILLFEEDS 


H. A. Halvorson, of St. Paul, read a 
lengthy paper on the chemical and physi- 
cal study of wheat millfeeds. In part, 
he said: “On account of the importance 
of the milling industry in the Northwest, 
the laboratory of the Minnesota feed in- 
spection department has devoted more 
time to the study of wheat byproduct 
feeds than to any other feed problem. 
A. O. Olson, of this laboratory, has made 
an extended study of the chemical and 
physical properties of different parts of 
the wheat berry, especially those parts 








Result of Experiments by Minnesota Feed Inspection Department 
Per cent of, Ash-Fiber Pct. of 
No. Product Moisture Protein Fat Fiber Ash ratio bran 
1 POCONS BOR .cccccccse 12.0 13.3 2 0.19 0. 200 None 
2 BOW BOBO occccccccce 9.6 11.3 2.5 0.43 0.68 158 Trace 
3 Low grade ........... 11.3 12.4 1.9 0.62 0.90 145 Trace 
4 ROG GOR ccccccccccece 11.7 15.0 2.7 1.10 1.54 140 Trace 
5 De ME 5 Cec roccgeves 9.7 12.4 2.3 0.95 1.26 132 2 
6 Se ME co ececensécevs 9.8 18.4 4.8 2.50 2.73 109 12 
7  £ Serer 11.3 17.4 4.3 2.65 2.69 101 14 
8 MOE GO cccccccccceve 10.8 16.2 3.7 3.00 2.60 87 17 
9 Saree re 10.8 14.5 3.3 2.30 1.96 85 22 
10 ROG GOD occcccvcvcese 9.9 16.3 4.4 5.40 3.96 71 58 
11 Red dog with screen- 
SRD cc ccccccccscve 9.8 11.3 3.7 8.40 3.63 43 62 








dler. Personally, I do not believe that 
any product of the soil should be legis- 
lated against as long as there is a clear, 
concise statement on the package. Cli- 
matic and soil conditions one year may 
be such that they would produce a wheat 
offal in the shape of middlings or bran 
that would run high in protein and fat 
content, and possibly low in fiber. The 
next year, conditions might be entirely 
the opposite. Weather conditions at 
time of manufacture also have a bearing. 

“Wheat feeds are not sold at so much 
per unit of protein or fat. Then why 
compel a miller, manufacturer or jobber 
to register a feed naming a guaranteed 
analysis that is hard to comply with at 
all times? Take all this into considera- 
tion, and permit the seller to register on 
what he considers a safe basis. 

“You also impose another hardship by 
having different laws in different states. 
Suppose a seller has a car of bran or 
shorts on track with an analysis tag at- 
tached. He gets an order, we will say 
by way of illustration, from Alabama, 
Kentucky or Indiana, and as a conse- 
quence of the conflicting standards of 
analysis and requirements he cannot sell 
this particular car in these states unless 
he immediately sends other tags to the 
buyer. The buyer is then compelled to 
remove the old tags and attach the ones 
that are forwarded to him to comply with 
the laws of the state. 

“In nine cases out of ten the buyer 
objects to this, and oftentimes makes a 
charge against the seller for this service. 
Feed is handled on too close a margin 
to permit of these additional charges. 
From this you will see that you are re- 
stricting sales to quite an extent. You 
are familiar with the fact that no two 
chemists can make the same analysis 
from the same sample, hence there should 
be some latitude and provision made for 


“If you will adopt your own uniform 
feed law, then one analysis tag will apply 
in every state. The seller will not be 
compelled to keep a large stock of dif- 


which find their way into different feeds 
manufactured in the flour mill. 

“Fully 65 per cent of the feeds sold 
for consumption in Minnesota are wheat 
byproducts, and of this amount nearly 
5 per cent is red dog flour. Therefore, 
I will confine myself almost entirely to 
the subject of red dog. 

“This product, although small in vol- 
ume of sales, is a very important one, 
because it is the highest priced stock 
food made in the modern flour mill of 
the Northwest, and is a valuable constitu- 
ent of flour middlings. In fact, it is the 
one feed product in the modern flour 
mill which is the most desirable for feed- 
ing hogs, and is the constituent which 
renders flour middlings suitable for the 
same purpose. For the purpose of our 
study we may regard the wheat berry as 
consisting of 17 per cent bran, about 10 
per cent aleurone, about 68 per cent 
starch and 41% per cent germ.” 

Mr. Halvorson then presented a chart, 
reproduced on this page, giving a record 
of various experiments made by his de- 
partment on samples of red dog and 
other flour collected from different mills 
of the Northwest. His talk was an ex- 
planation of the figures herewith shown. 


FEEDING VALUES 


Dr. G. S. Fraps, of College Station, 
Texas, followed with a talk on the com- 
position and feeding value of wheat by- 
products. He said: “Byproducts of 
wheat middlings constitute an important 
group of feeds, and the Texas agricul- 
tural station is frequently called upon 
for information concerning their compo- 
sition and feeding value. There are dif- 
ferences in composition and feeding 
value between wheat y pneiage sold by 
different mills under the same name, so 
that a purchaser can always depend upon 
securing the feeding value that he ex- 
pects to get when buying. It is desir- 
able to both the manufacturer and the 
purchaser to limit the variation in the 
composition of wheat byproducts and 
other feeds as much as possible. 
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“When it is not possible to secure a 
definite feeding value under a definite 
name the purchaser is obliged to allow 
for such variation when considering the 
price of the article, and this affects 
both the price and the demand. 

“The feeding value of feeds may be 
expressed in terms of digestible protein, 
and the productive value either as therms 
or feed. Wheat bran has a productive 

(Continued on page 5648.) 


ARGENTINE 1922 ACREAGE 


First Estimates Show Wheat Acreage Less 
Than in Recent Years—Gain in 
Flaxseed Area 


Buenos Armes, Oct. 27.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The areas sown to wheat, flaxseed 
and oats for the 1921-22 crop are of- 
ficially estimated as follows: wheat, 5,- 
600,000 hectares (13,837,600 acres); flax- 
seed, 1,600,000 hectares (3,953,600 acres) ; 
oats, 850,000 hectares (2,100,350 acres). 

W. J. Lams. 











Argentina—Crops 
Argentine crops, as officially reported, in 
thousands of bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 


1920-21... 169,554 230,423 659,524 60,383 
1919-20... 214,143 258,690 57,114 42,039 
1918-19... 171,591 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 22,480 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 31,781 3,996 
1915-16... 172,620 161,133 75,280 39,289 
1914-15... 169,166 338,235 49,397 45,040 
1913-14... 113,904 263,135 50,981 36,928 
1912-13... 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12... 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,534 
1910-11... 145,981 27,675 47,192 23,424 
1909-10... 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09... 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-09... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 8,400 23,000 


ACRES (000’°S OMITTED) 
Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
2,100 


1921-22.... 13,838 eoee 1 »954 
1920-21.... 15,014 8,090 2,063 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 8,522 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 2,980 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,234 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,965 2,525 3,207 
1915-16.... 16,419 8,447 2,565 4,060 
1914-15.... 15,470 10,386 2,869 4,257 
1913-14.... 16,244 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-13.... 16,971 9,464 2,940 4,312 
1911-12.... 17,042 8,456 2,548 4,028 
1910-11.... 15,452 7,945 1,980 3,716 





MONTREAL GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


Board of Trade Returns Indicate Port’s Rec- 
ord for the Year Will Be Nearly Dou- 
ble That of Previous High Figure 


Montreat, Que., Oct. 29.—Board of 
Trade returns for the port of Montreal 
show that up to Oct. 22 this year 107,- 
031,676 bus grain had been exported 
from Montreal to foreign countries via 
the St. Lawrence River. There are at 
least 25,000,000 bus more due to leave 
before the last boat quits the river for 
the season of navigation. 

The shipments included 42,141,139 bus 
wheat, 37,078,775 bus corn, 17,224,225 bus 
oats, 5,630,205 barley, and 4,957,332 rye. 
So far there has not been a single bushel 
of flaxseed exported. The port’s previ- 
ous record was made in 1914, when the 
export grain trade was slightly in excess 
of 75,000,000 bus for the entire season. 

Grain is moving out of the port slight- 
ly faster than 10 days ago, although there 
is still a waiting list of lake freighters 
daily seeking an opportunity to discharge 
at the elevators. In addition there are 
hundreds of carloads of grain being re- 
ceived daily, and these are often delayed 
for many hours at the. water front. 

The total amount of grain of all 
classes in the elevators belonging to the 
harbor commission, at noon on Oct. 25, 
was 5,174,365 bus, of which a little over 
2,000,000 were American stock. In the 
Grand Trunk Railway elevator at the 
same time there were 2,056,161 bus, of 
which 1,310,470 were from the United 
States. 

Grain and harbor men are convinced 
that when the last ship clears from 
Montreal this year the grain trade for 
the season will be at least double that 
of any previous one. 

L. F. Kipp. 








CLEAR FLOURS WANTED FOR RELIEF 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—F. O. 
Seaver, flour buyer for the American 
Relief Administration, has announced 
that, owing to large general offerings 
of clears, this grade will now be given 
consideration. 

W. QuackENBUsH. 
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FREIGHT RATE CONFUSION 


Reductions of Sept. 28 and Nov. 20 on Wheat 
and Its Products Not Entirely Under- 
stood by New York Flour Trade 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—There has 
been no small amount of confusion cre- 
ated here by the reduced freight rate as 
of Sept. 28 and the one recently an- 
nounced as effective by Nov. 20, both on 
wheat and its products, because of lack 
of definite information as to whether or 
not mills will take uniform action with 
regard to the rights of a buyer to par- 
ticipate in decreases in such freight rates 
as apply to his purchases of flour. There 
seems to be a very hazy idea in the trade 
here, particularly among buyers of flour, 
as to where they stand in the matter and, 
consequently, something definite would 
be of great value to both the buyer and 
the mill. 

The confusion has been increased by a 
representative of a certain northwestern 
mill, who has travelled around the trade 
here stating that the reduction scheduled 
for Nov. 20 will effect a decrease in the 
cost of flour delivered at eastern points 
to the extent of about 30c bbl. This is 
clearly erroneous, because, according to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling, this particular reduction applies 
only to the western half of the United 
States, but the misinformation given out 
is causing mill representatives consider- 
able trouble to explain. 

The position that many mills are tak- 
ing is that, having purchased the wheat 
at the time of booking the order, the 
freight rate in force at time of wheat 
purchase must apply to the wheat and be 
reflected in the price of the flour. Buy- 
ers, however, contend that in many cases 
mills go short of the wheat and, conse- 
quently, the price of flour should not be 
affected to the same extent as if they 
actually purchased the wheat on a transit 
rate at the time the flour was booked. 

It would seem the part of wisdom for 
millers to decide upon some definite 
arrangement ‘in this matter that would 
be equally fair to both buyer and seller. 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 








COST OF GRAIN CAR DOORS 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The New 
York Produce Shippers’ Association, 
with executive offices here, appeared be- 
fore the public service commission in 
Albany asking that the railroads be or- 
dered either to furnish grain doors or 
absorb the cost to shippers for making 
emergency doors to safeguard grain 
shipments. Under a former order of 
the commission, railroads were ordered 
to rebate to shippers at the rate of five 
mills per 100 lbs of grain carried. This 
would amount to $4 in the case of an 
80,000-lb car loaded to capacity, or about 
half the present cost of emergency grain 
doors furnished by the shipper. With 
the advance in lumber prices, the basis 
of rebate should be revised, it was ar- 
gued, 

T. W: Kwaprpr. 





DEATH OF RAY G, JENCKES 

Inpranapous, Inp., Oct. 29.—Ray 
Greene Jenckes, of Terre Haute, who 
established the business now operated by 
the American Hominy Co., and who for 
many years managed the Terre Haute 
plant, died at his home, Friday night. 
He was 74 years old, and had been re- 
tired from active business for several 
years. Mr. Jenckes was a large land 
owner, and had various other industrial 
interests. A widow and a daughter sur- 
vive. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





SUCCESSOR TO MR. DE LA BARRE 

M. H. Gerry, Jr., of Helena, Mont., 
former president of the Montana Power 
Co., has succeeded William de la Barre 
as secretary, agent and engineer of the 
St. Anthony Falls Water Power Co. and 
the Minneapolis Mill Co. 

Mr. Gerry was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1890, in the 
college of mechanical engineering. He 
was employed by the General Electric 
Co. for several years, then became en- 
gineer and power superintendent of the 
Metropolitan West Side Elevated Rail- 
way Co. of Chicago. In 1893 he super- 


intended the electrification of the com- 
pany’s elevated tracks, the first opera- 
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tion of the kind in the world. For the 
past 22 years Mr. Gerry has been in 
Montana. He built the first dam in the 
Missouri River for commercial develop- 
ment of power, and was fuel administra- 
tor of Montana during the war. 

Mr. de la Barre remains with the pow- 
er companies as president, succeeding Al- 
fred F. Pillsbury,,resigned, who becomes 
vice president. Mr. de la Barre came to 
Minneapolis in 1878, immediately after 
the great explosion and fire in the mill- 
ing district, to confer with Governor C. 
C. Washburn concerning a device to pre- 
vent such explosions. Since 1889 he has 
been in charge of the water power in St. 
Anthony falls. Mr. de la Barre built 
the Washburn A mill that replaced the 
burned structure, inaugurating here the 
Hungarian milling processes that were 
to revolutionize the industry in this part 
of the world. 


GRESHAM MILL FAILURE 


Financial Crisis of Guthrie (Okla.) Company, 
With Allied Grain Concern, Involves 
Oklahoma State Bank 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 29.—The fail- 
ure of the Gresham Flour Mills Corpo- 
ration, Guthrie, Okla., with its allied en- 
terprise, the Sun Grain & Export Co., 
which occurred this week, was no sur- 
prise to well-informed members of the 
trade in the Southwest. It was known, 
also, that the Oklahoma State Bank was 
inextricably involved in the affairs of the 
mill and grain company, although its sus- 
pension was not looked for as a result 
of the commercial failures. 

The Oklahoma state bank examiner is 
authority for the statement that the bank 
will pay its depositors in full, and prob- 
ably will be reorganized within 30 days. 
It is reported to be in excellent condition 
save for its loans to the Gresham enter- 
prises. 

Frank L. Gresham came to Guthrie, 
Okla., a number of years ago and, with 
very limited means, purchased the Guth- 
rie mill, which had not before been suc- 
cessfully operated for several years. 
With very great energy and enterprise he 
quickly built up an excellent business, 
and, as the years went by, spent large 
sums on the property, increasing the 
capacity to 1,200 bbls. More recently he 
established the grain business and en- 
gaged largely in the exportation of 
wheat. 

His command of bank credit was ap- 
parently very large, and his ambition to 
build up a great business insatiable. 
Large profits made in the period of 
milling and grain trade prosperity were 
used in expansion plans. Last year, the 
milling department of the business made 
large losses, and these, coupled with 
tightening money and recent unsuccess- 
ful trading by both the milling and grain 
departments of the business, brought 
about the failure. 

It is assumed that the mill property 
will have to be sold, but Mr. Gresham is 
reported engaged in an effort to reor- 
ganize the Sun company. 

R. E. Srerurne. 











MONTREAL ELEVATOR EXPLOSION 


Montreat, Que., Oct. 29.—Two explo- 
sions and a small fire in elevator No. 
1, belonging to the harbor commissioners 
of Montreal, put the big storehouse out 
of commission for a short time this week. 
The break came at 10:50 Thursday morn- 
ing, when there were about 3,500,000 bus 
grain in the elevator. Sixty men were at 
work, but all escaped injury except two, 
who were slightly burned. 

The cause of the explosion is supposed 
to have been a spark from No. 10 leg. 
There was a terrific crash in the upper 
part of the elevator, blowing out all 
windows and tearing great holes in the 
sheet metal that formed the roof and 
the upper part of the sides. Firemen 
soon had the blaze under control. Tar- 
paulins were spread over the grain be- 
low, and very little of it was wet. Elec- 
tric wiring and motors were soaked and 
put out of commission; in fact, the heavi- 
est damage to the plant was in this con- 
nection. 

For a time there was great excitement 
in Montreal, for many feared there had 
been a serious disaster. Last spring the 
commissioners had an expert study the 
danger of dust explosions, and, largely 


through his teachings, plans had been 
made for just such an emergency as that 
which occurred. 

L. F. Kier. 





DESIGNATION OF CONTRACT MARKETS 


A public hearing at Chicago, Thursday, 
Nov. 17, will be held by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
the purpose of discussing questions aris- 
ing in connection with the designation of 
future exchanges as contract markets, 
in accordance with the recently enacted 
future trading law. The hearing will 
be held in room 1139, Webster Building, 
beginning at_10 a.m. 

Representatives of interested future 
exchanges and the cash grain interests 
concerned in the operation of the future 
exchanges, together with organizations of 
grain producers, grain dealers and any 
others concerned in their operation are 
invited to be present and to submit their 
views. Secretary Wallace may attend 
the meeting. Chester Morrill, assistant 
to the secretary, Rollin E. Smith, of the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, 
and Fred Lees, assistant to the solicitor 
of the Department of Agriculture, will 
be present. 

This meeting will be held on the day 
preceding the hearings the department 
expects to hold in connection with the 
tentative regulations for the supervision 
of stockyards operations under the pack- 
ers’ and stockyards’ act. 


RAILROAD STRIKE AVERTED 


Compromise Between Brotherhood Repre- 
sentatives and United States Labor Board 
Is Good News to the Flour Trade 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The good 
news of Friday morning that the threat- 
ened railroad strike had been averted by 
means of a compromise between the 
unions and the United States Labor 
Board, was particularly pleasing to the 
flour trade at large. Its members were 
optimistic during the week or 10 days 
during which the strike was threatened, 
most of them disbelieving that it would 
occur, and the outcome seems to have 
been exactly in line with their feelings 
in the matter. 

Everything was done here that could 
possibly help in any way to minimize 
the trouble if the strike had occurred. 
For example, the port authority, through 
E. H. Outerbridge, after a conference 
with the heads of all departments in the 
states of New York and New Jersey, ar- 
ranged plans for the distribution of food 
that would have been very effective. 
These plans placed General G. W. 
Goethals in charge of the whole situa- 
tion, and there was no doubt in the minds 
of those interested that under this ar- 
rangement the outcome would have been 
satisfactory. 

Large fleets of motor trucks were ar- 
ranged for, and everything was done 
that would facilitate the movement of 
foodstuffs for the 6,000,000 people in the 
metropolitan district. 


W. QuacKEnsUsH. 











TO ENFORCE SEED GRAIN LAW 


Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 29.—There 
will be littke, if any, seed grain sold in 
Montana next year, although the seeding 
will be about normal. The reason for 
the seeming contradiction lies in the fact 
that the department of agriculture has 
announced its purpose to enforce liter- 
ally the law passed several years ago 
looking to grain culture improvement by 
demanding quality seed for planting. 
The elevator companies have been living 
up to the law ever since it was passed, 
by refusing to sell any grain as “seed 
grain,” but there has been more or less 
seed grain business done by independents 
and farmers who wanted a higher price 
for seed grown on their land. 

There is a heavy penalty for selling 
grain for seed without complying with 
the law, but there is no law affecting 
the sale of grain that may be used for 
seed by the 
representation. Unless the law is amend- 
ed or some other avenue of limitation is 
found, its only effect will be to afford 
political campaign buncombe, and the 
seed used in the state will be from the 


usual stocks. 
Joun A. Curry. 





uyer if he takes it without - 
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DEATH OF FRANK E. HOLMES 
M: of Washb 


4 m Milling Intereste in 
Eighties Dies in Minneapolis at 
Age of 59 


Frank E. Holmes, of Minneapolis, at 
one time general manager of the flour 
and lumber mills of his uncle, Senator 
William D. Washburn, died on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, at his residence in the 
Oakland apartments, Minneapolis, at the 
age of 59. Funeral services were held 
at 2:30 Saturday afternoon, Rev. Marion 
D. Shutter officiating. Interment was at 
Foxcroft, Maine, the family home. 

Mr. Holmes was a son of Mrs. Caroline 
E. Holmes, who came as a widow with 
him to Minneapolis in 1874. His father, 
Captain Edwin Holmes, was a surgeon 
in the Union army during the Civil War, 
and died in a hospital at Richmond, Va., 
from typhoid fever contracted from his 
patients. The son went to school at 
Phillips Andover Academy, from which 
he graduated in 1881, returning to Min- 
neapolis to enter the employ of his uncle, 
the late Senator William D. Washburn. 

In 1883 he was made general manager 
of all the flour milling and lumber in- 
terests of Senator Washburn, holding 
that position for four years. Thereafter 
he was long associated with the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, and for 
the past 10 years he conducted a business 
as certified accountant. 

Mr. Holmes’s mother was a sister of 
the remarkable group of Washburn 
brothers who played so conspicuous a 
part in the history of the 30 years from 
1860 to 1890; Elihu B. Washburn, Ameri- 
can minister to France and secretary of 
state; Cadwallader C. Washburn, general 
in the Union army during the Civil War, 
governor of Wisconsin and founder of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co; William D. Wash- 
burn, United States senator from Minne- 
sota and long identified both with flour 
milling and with many other industrial 
activities of the Northwest, and Israel 
Washburn, governor of Maine. 

Mr. Holmes lived in Minneapolis con- 
tinuously after his return from school 
40 years ago. For some months prior to 
his death he had been fighting against 
cancer of the throat, and it was with 
much difficulty that his friends finally in- 
duced him to yield to his illness to the 
extent of remaining in bed. He was well 
known to two generations of business 
men in Minneapolis, and his death breaks 
one of the last remaining links between 
the milling industry of today and that 
of the period in which Minneapolis first 
won its leadership among milling centers. 








MONTANA FARMER HARD HIT 

Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 29.—Possibly 
no section of the United States has been 
worse hit by the big slump in wheat 
prices than Montana, which is at the 
dividing point between the two wheat 
terminals serving the Northwest, Minne- 
apolis and Portland. The heavy freight 
rate exacts 25@30c bu, and with cash 
wheat pegged where it has been at Min- 
neapolis the quotations at the country 
elevators have been unattractive to 
farmers who have wheat to sell. 

The top price for wheat at country 
elevators here on Oct. 27 was 92c for 
dark spring. After dockage and grad- 
ing, the figure is under the level at which 
the farmer believes he can make money 
if he holds his grain for a later market. 
Consequently, there has been a slowing 
down on delivery at shipping points, and 
railroad officials say inquiry for cars has 
fallen off noticeably. Shipments over the 
Milwaukee and Great Northern lines are 
far below what they usually are when 
the market moves along evenly, as in or- 
dinary years. 

Joun A. Curry. 





AMERICAN WHEAT FOR INDIA 

Batrimore, Mp., Oct. 29.—Hammond, 
Snyder & Co., Inc., grain receivers and 
exporters, shipped during the week in the 
steamer Stroma the first full cargo of 
grain ever cleared from this port for 
Bombay, India. It was all wheat, com- 
prising 205,000 bus packed in 70,000 bags, 
and was loaded in the record time of 31 
hours at the Port Covington elevator of 
the Western Maryland Railroad, under 
the supervision of John A. Peterson, su- 
perintendent. Wilbur F. Spice & Co., 

steamship agents, furnished the ship. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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SPOT DEMAND IMPROVES 


Colder Weather Brings Betterment in Lon- 
don Market—Holland Reports Heavy Cut 
in Prices by American Millers 


Lonvoy, Ena., Nov. 1.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Spot demand continues to improve, 
owing to colder weather. Stocks in bak- 
ers’ nds remain low. Manitoba ex- 
ports are offered at 42@43s, November 
seaboard, but only moderate business is 
passing. All other flours are completely 
out of line. 

Holland rts American millers have 
lowered prices considerably. Stocks are 
still heavy and show big losses. 

F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations, per bbl of 196 Ibs, 
in United States currency, at current rates 
of exchange: 42s, $5.85; 438, $6. 





SPRING WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The Northwestern Miller has compiled the 
following statement from reports received 
from milling companies throughout the 
Northwest relative to the wheat ground by 
them during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 
1921 

Reports were received from all mills in 
the entire territory of over 200 bbis capacity 
except five. The consumption of the small 
mills that did not report was estimated on 
the basis of those reporting. During the 
past crop year 72 mills were idle. The flour 
output is figured arbitrarily on the basis of 
4% bus of wheat to the barrel of flour, in 
order to make comparisons with preceding 
years, 

COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 


sumption in the two years in bushels (000s 
omitted) shows: 





De- 

Mills in— 1920-21 1919-20 crease 
eee - eeccesee 66,3862 77,029: 11,667 
_s. eee evee 3,246 4,644 1,399 


St. Pau 
Tlasamae, interior.. 41, 421 47, 535 6,114 

Totals ..... eeeeeee 112,816 131,310 
North Dakota ....... 9,480 8,605 *875 
South Dakota ....... 3,540 3,238 *302 








Montana .......-eee% 6,885 4,253 *%2,632 
Totale ..cccccses ++ 182,221 147,406 15,185 
*Increase, 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 


The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 
ted) and the number of mills included in the 
report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 

r-—Ground—, De- No. mills 

1920-21 1919-20 crease, 1920 1919 

bus bus bus -21 -20 

Minnesota 112,316 181,310 11,667 247 274 

N. Dakota 9,480 8,605 *8765 69 78 

S. Dakota 3,540 3,238 *302 66 72 

Montana.. 6,885 4,253 %2,632 63 68 

Totals.. 132,221 147,406 15,186 445 492 
*Increase, : 





COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 


The grand totals for a series of years, cov- 
ering all mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, are shown below: 

Ground, 

bus 

1905-6, 6509 mills.....138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 476 mills.....1338,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 mijlls.....120,057,995 26,679,554 
1908-9, 469 mills.....122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills.....142,784,552 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills.....131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 426 mills.....134,686,666 29,908,145 
1912-18, 413 mills.....159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills.....155,636,000 34,585,796 
1914-16, 382 mills.....139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills.....169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills.....138,743,316 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills.....130,584,446 29,018,656 


Output, 
bbis 





1918-19, mills.....147,935,903 32,874,645 
1919-20, ++ +143,163,171 31,811,814 
1920-21, 381 mills..... 125,336,203 27,852,487 
Montana not included, 
MINNESOTA MILLS 
Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
62 mills, under 100 bbis . 927,498 206,111 
21 mills, 100-200 bbis.. 846,211 188,047 
4 mills, 200-300 ~ 132,881 29,529 
2 mills, 300-400 bbis. 124,315 27,626 
3 mills, 400-500 bbls. 495,033 110,007 


16 mills, 600-1,000 bbis. 5,750,588 1,277,908 
22 mills, over 1,000 bbis.31,539,850 7,008,855 





130 mills reporting .....39,816,376 8,848,083 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 

75 mills, under 100 bbls. 1,121,925 249,317 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis... 416,664 92,592 
2 mills, 200-300 bbis.... 66,440 14,764 
86 mills not reporting... 1,605,029 356,673 





Totals, 216 Minnesota 
millst ...... Sassevce 41,421,405 9,204,756 
In addition to the above, 30 mills were 
idle all the year and three mills burned, 


NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 


Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 


14 mills, under 100 bbis... 139,018 $0,893 
7 mills, 100-200 bbis ..... 442,346 98,299 
4 mills, 200-300 bbis ..... 454,790 101,064 
5 mills, 300-400 bbis ..... 476,589 105,909 
7 mills, 500-1,000 bbis....5,650,382 1,255,640 
2 mills, over 1,000 bbis...1,710,486 380,108 





$9 zallls reporting ...,....8,873,611 1,971,912 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 





26 mills, under 100 bbis .. 248,225 65,161 
4 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 244,768 54,393 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis..... 113,697 25,266 

30 mills not reporting..... 606,690 134,820 





Totals, 69 North Dakota 
SEED 0. dc pce venense ces 9,480,301 2,106,732 
In addition to the above, 18 North Dakota 
mills were idle all the year and one mill 
turned, 
SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 





Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 

13 mills,, under 100 bbis... 258,815 57,515 
7 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 785,423 174,538 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis ..... 15,389 3,420 
1 mill, 300-400 bbis ..... 99,308 22.068 
2 mills, 400-500 bbis ..... 198,946 44,210 
1 mill, over 1,000 bbis.... 535,460 118,991 
25 mills reporting......... 1,893,341 420,742 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 





bus bbis 
32 mills, under 100 bbls... 637,088 141,575 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 1,009,827 224,406 
41 mills not reporting..... 1,646,915 365,981 





Totals, 66 South Dakota 
TEES vc ccccvesesccctse 3,640,256 786,723 
In addition to the above, 13 South Dakota 
mills were idle all the year, and one mill 
burned, 
MONTANA MILLS 








Mills reporting were: Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 
20 mills, under 100 bbis... 254,424 56,539 
4 mills, 100-200. bbis..... 171,314 38,070 
8 mills, 200-300 bbis..... 1,171,280 260,284 
3 mills, 300-400 bbis..... 565,080 123,351 
1 mill, 400-500 bbis...... 166,320 36,960 
3 mills, 600-1,000 bbis....1,214,259 269,835 
3 mills, over 1,000 bbis...2,561,663 669,258 
42 mills reporting ........ 6,094,340 1,354,295 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbls 
19 mills, under 100 bbls... 241,699 63,711 
1 mill, 200-300 bbis...... 143,910 31,980 
1 mill, 600-1,000 bbis..... 404,753 89,945 
21 mills not reporting..... 790,362 175,636 





Totals, 63 Montana mills.6,884,702 1,529,931 


In addition to the above, 11 Montana mills 
were idle all the year. 


Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1920-21 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
212 Minnesotaft ....... 41,421,405 9,204,756 
69 North Dakota .... 9,480,301 2,106,732 
66 South Dakota .... 3,540,256 786,723 





347 Totale® .occcceces 
26 Minneapolis ...... 


64,441,962 12,098,211 
65,361,802 14,524,845 





3 Duluth .......... - 8,244,500 721,000 
S Bt. Paul ...ccccses 2,287,939 508,431 
377 Totals ..cccccces 125,336,203 27,852,487 
63 Montana ......... 6,884,702 1,529,931 





440 Grand totals ...132,220,905 29,382,418 
CROP YEAR OF 1919-20 


No. Sopeat, Output, 

mills us bbls 

242 Minnesotat ....... 47, 36, 207 10,563,379 
78 North Dakota .... 8,604,807 1,912,188 
72. South Dakota .... 3,238,277 719,616 





- 59,378,291 13,195,183 
+ 77,029,245 17,117,610 
+ 4,644,000 1,032,000 
2,101,595 467,021 


423 Totals .........+.143,153,131 31,811,814 
68 Montana ......... 4,252,810 945,069 


491 Grand totals ....147,405,941 32,756,883 
CROP YEAR OF 1918-19 
No. Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 


246 Minnesotat ....... 52,839,523 11,742,116 
82 North Dakota .... 11,785,961 2,619,102 
71 South Dakota..... 4,132,852 918,411 


899 Totals .......+-+ 68,758,336 15,279,629 
26 Minneapolis ...... 74,446,335 16,543,630 
8 Duluth ........... 4,781,233 1,061,385 


428 Totals ..........147,935,904 32,874,644 
76 Montana ......... 9,770,683 2,171,262 


503 Grand totals....157,706,587 35,045,906 

‘ CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 

No, Ground, Output, 
r] bus bbis 

242 Minnesotat ....... 43,932,641 9,762,810 


78 North Dakota .... 9,679,248 2,160,945 
69 South Dakota..... 3,671,657 815,901 


389 Totals .........+ 57,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapolis ...... 68,643,000 15,254,000 
3 Duluth .......+.-+ 4,668,000 1,035,000 


418 Totals ..........130,584,446 29,018,656 
66 Montana ......... 17,967,073 1,770,462 


474 Totals ..........138,551,519 30,789,118 
CROP YEAR OF 1916-17 


No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bis 


204 Minnesotat ....... 47,987,136 10,663,695 
70 North Dakota .... 9,405,423 2,090,092 
62 South Dakota..... 3,356,766 1,901,497 


336 Totals ........-. 60,749,315 14,655,284 
25 Minneapolis ...... 73,058,000 16,235,000 
3 Duluth ..........- 4,936,000 1,097,000 


364 Totals ..........138,743,315 31,987,284 
65 Montana .......-. 6,970,910 1,649,086 


419 «Grand totals ...145,714,225 33,636,370 


392 Totals ..7...+..+- 
26 Minneapolis ..... 
3 Duluth .........- 
3 St. Paul .......0:. 






































CROP YEAR OF 1915-16 
No, . Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 


210 Minnesotat ....... 51,716,575 11,492,347 
59 North Dakota .... 13,189,290 2,930,952 
67 South Dakota..... 6,241,909 1,387,087 


336 Totals .......... 71,146,774 15,810,386 
25 Minneapolis ...... 91,994,000 20,443,000 
8 Duluth ........... 6,309,000 1,402,000 


364 Totals ..........1%69,449,774 37,655,386 
41 Montana ......... 6,533,466 1,461,880 


406 Grand totals ...176.983.240 39,107,266 
CROP YEAR OF 1914-16 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
226 Minnesotat ....... 46,573,536 10,349,674 
68 North Dakota .... 9,031,296 2,006,953 
71 South Dakota..... 6,275,321 1,172,292 














355 Totals .......... 60,880,163 13,628,919 
24 Minneapolis ...... 72,820,127 16,182,260 
8 Duluth ........... 6,454,360 1,212,080 


382 Totals ..........139,154,640 30,923,249 
32 Montana ......... 4,742,495 1,063,887 


414 Grand totals ...143,897,135 31,977,136 
CROP YEAR OF 1913-14 
No, Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
247 Minnesotat ....... 49,928,584 11,096,240 
69 North Dakota .... 11,283,905 2,507,533 
74 South Dakota..... 6,370,219 1,416,604 











380 Totals .......... 67,682,708 15,018,377 
- 81,659,381 18,146,529 
3 Duluth ........... 6,394,005 1,420,890 








406 Totals ..........165,636,094 34,685,796 
30 Montana ......... 4,677,347 1,017,189 


436 Grand totals ...160,213,441 35,602,986 
CROP YEAR OF 1912-13 
No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbls 
252 Minnesotat ....... 55,273,689 12,283,017 
62 North Dakota .... 11,408,435 2,536,208 
73 South Dakota ..... 6,560,800 1,233,507 


387 Totals .....+.+++ 72,232,824 16,051,732 
23 Minneapolis ...... 82,034,720 18,230,160 
8 Duluth ........... 4,830,975 1,073,650 


413 Totals ..........159,098,519 35,355,442 
19 Montana ......... 4,776,568 1,061,459 


432 Grand totals ...163,876,087 36,416,901 
CROP YEAR OF 1911-12 
Greene, 














No, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
264 Minnesotat ....... 45,855,586 10,190,129 
60 North Dakota .... 9,768,996 2,168,666 
75 South Dakota..... 4,609,008 1,002,000 
399 Totals .......... 60,123,690 13,360,795 
23 Minneapolis ...... 70,686,338 15,708,075 

3 Duluth ........... 8,776,738 839,275 

425 Totals ..........134,586,666 29,908,145 

15 Montana ......... 8,292,657 731,679 
440 Grand totals ....137,897,223 30,639,824 
,  taeamaaad of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
uth, 

tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

The large mill at La Crosse, Wis., as well 
as others outside the states named, were not 
included in the statement, though they draw 
their wheat supply largely from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. 














DEATH OF PIONEER MILLER 

C. D. Lougee, one of the pioneer mill- 
ers of Minneapolis, died at his home here 
Oct. 26, in his eighty-ninth year. Mr. 
Lougee was born in New Hampshire, 
but came to Minnesota in 1862. He was 
associated with J. G. Croswell, who op- 
erated a small mill on the east side of 
the river. Later he entered the lumber 
business as a partner of Governor John 
S. Pillsbury. His wife and three daugh- 
ters survive him. 





AMERICAN RICE FOR JAPAN 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 29.—The 
steamer Korea Maru left for the Orient 
on Oct. 26 with an unusual cargo. Aboard 
were 43,000 bags of California rice that 
is being moved to markets in Japan to 
compete with the Japanese rice, which is 
very high at present, owing to the de- 
creased production in the Orient this 
season. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Oct. 15, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
Oot. BBB wcccccccccee 3,004 2,464 3,394 
June 26-Oct. 15....... 45,290 33,123 42,534 
Flour, June 26- 

Oct. 15, bbls— 

Exports .............- 65,795 65,509 6,272 
Imports ........ coves 8 119 y 
Wheat, June 26- 

Oct, 15, bus— 

Receipts from nee. . 399,000 514,229 
TEEPOTES. .cc cece sccece — 477 101,764 44,801 
BRRDOGEE div ccc. ccveceve 400 6,709 773 
Ground by mills ... “205, 800 148,200 196,856 
Wheat stocks, 

Oct, 15, bus— 

At terminals ........ 60,702 34,995 93,551 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 76,421 196,760 217,689 


November 2, 1921 


CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 





Wheat Sprouts and Dies in Some Parts of 
Kansas Owing to Lack of 
Moisture 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 29.—The week- 
ly crop report of the Kansas state board 
of agriculture says: “In portions of cen- 
tral and western Kansas the wheat has 
sprouted and died, owing to lack of 
moisture. Reseeding i is going on at many 
points, and it is reported in the south- 
western counties that 20 to 25 per cent 
of the wheat land remains to be seeded 
when rains come. In the northeastern 
part of the state, where the ground is in 
fair to good condition, many farmers 
are still sowing.” Later in the week, rain 
fell in parts of Kansas, but a good soak- 
ing is needed to revive the wheat. 


Torevo, Onto, Oct. 29.—The weather 
has been favorable, with rains which 
have put the ground in good condition. 
There still remains some wheat to he 
sown in southern Ohio. Farmers have 
delayed unusually in sowing wheat, prin- 
cipally to avoid damage from Hessiin 
fly. Corn is being husked and cribbed, 
and farmers are busy with fall work, 
and this may account partially for tlie 
light movement of soft wheat. It is 
suspected, however, that there is a dis- 
position on the part of farmers to ho'd 
what wheat they have left, and not mar- 
ket it too freely. 

Great Fats, Mont., Oct. 29.—Weathi- 
er favorable to farm work has caused 
farmers to do much cultivating of their 
lands this fall preparatory to seeding 
next spring, so that the forecast is th it 
the spring wheat crop for 1922 will te 
the largest for Montana in its history, 
except the war effort of 1918. The fil 
grain is up and growing nicely. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 29.—Rain ae 
night and today in Indiana was of gre. 
benefit to winter wheat just seede: : 
moisture having been needed badly ‘o 
aid the grain in growth. Reports on tlie 
total acreage in the state indicate that it 
is at least 90 per cent of that of la-t 
season, and may be practically*the sane 
when full reports are received. Corn 
husking is getting under way in all par's 
of the state. The crop in some countics 
has not matured well, and elevators in 
a few places have refused to receive con- 
siderable of the grain because of the ex- 
cessive moisture it contained. The yield 
is varying greatly, the crop in some coun- 
ties being good and in others very poor. 

Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 29.—Manitoba 
reports fall plowing well above the area 
of last year. Good weather has enable:! 
farmers to prolong their work in the 
fields. Threshing is practically complet- 
ed, and the country is in good condition 
to meet winter when it comes. Sas 
katchewan is behind Manjtoba in these 
respects, buteis rapidly approaching the 
finishing point. Alberta is like Manito- 
ba, and has had, on the whole, a good 
year, though some parts suffered from 
drouth. 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 29.—Dr. 
weather still prevails over a targe sec- 
tion of Oklahoma and western Texas, bu! 
wheat growers have continued plantin; 
to a considerable extent. Late planting 
has been decided upon, especially in the 
cotton section, where much wheat will b: 
seeded, if rains are not too long delayed 
Wheat planted early is not suffering fo 
want of rain, save in limited areas. 

SEATTLE, Wasn., Oct. 29.—Genera! 
rains over the wheat growing sections 
of the Pacific Northwest have been 0: 
great benefit to seeded wheat, which ii 
some sections has been seriously retard 
ed by a prolonged dry period. The soi! 
is now in good condition for fall seed 
ing, which has been resumed in many 
districts. 

Ocpen, Utan, Oct. 29.—General rain 
fall and some snow throughout Utal: 
and Idaho proved a benefit for the 
farmers of both states this week, givin: 
moisture necessary after fall seeding 
The weather reports of government ob- 
servers also show that the rain did no 
damage, and only slightly delayed thresh- 
ing, the rain and snow being confined to 
two days of the week. 


It is reported that two Chinese busi- 
ness men are planning to establish five 
large factories in Shanghai for making 
biscuits, glass, machinery and sugar. 
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A decided falling off in new flour 
business was noted by Minneapolis and 
northwestern mills last week, and with 
the possibility of a railroad strike defi- 
nitely settled, few shipping directions 
are being received. There is no question 
that the fear of a strike was responsible 
for the heavier shipments of the last 
two or three weeks. Buyers generally 
loaded up to the limit, and their stocks 
are heavier than for many months past. 
Consequently, millers do not anticipate 
any snap to inquiry or demand for some 
time. They are now content in getting 
eastern bookings shipped before the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes. After 
that, decreased production may be looked 
for. 

The mills ran heavily again last week, 
and the output was the largest since 
November, 1919. Minneapolis mills for 
the week ending Oct. 29, 1921, produced 
471,270 bbls of flour. Today two less 
mills are in operation and the output 
this week should show some reduction. 

Export business in patents is very 
light, and few sales are being made. 
Practically the only business during the 
past week was several small lots of 
second clear to eastern exporters for 
shipment to the Continent. 

Mills quote top family patents at $7.25 
@7.70 bbl, standard patent $7@7.20, 
second patent $6.70@6.75, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $5.15, first clear $4.70 
@4.90, second clear $3.65@3.80, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum flour mills would 
have been very good the past week, had 
they been willing to discount their prices 
50@75e bbl. However, they were not dis- 
posed to sell their products below cost 
and, consequently, sales were very light 
and seattered; in fact, business was the 
lightest for several weeks. Inquiries 
were numerous, but buyers are still of 
the opinion that prices are too high and 
they will not take hold unless concessions 
are granted. Some price cutting by 
those anxious for new business was re- 
ported, but as a rule mills refuse to sell 
at a loss, even if it results in no‘business. 

Export demand is extremely quiet, and 
practically no business is being done 
abroad. Even inquiries are few and far 
between, 

Mills quote medium semolinas at $5.85 
6.20 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $5.60 
5.80; durum flour, $4.75@5.20; clear, 
*3.75@4.20,—f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is quiet. Jobbers 
report an insignificant day to day de- 
mand, with business being done on an 
extremely narrow margin of profit. In 
fact, some sales reported would hardly 
cover the necessary telegraphic and 
overhead expense. 

The larger mills have their estimated 
production for November already sold, 
and are practically out of the market. 
Any surplus that they might have is 
casily taken care of by the mixed car 
trade, which has been very active for 
some time. Consequently, they are ask- 
ing $12.50 ton for bran and $13@14 for 
tandard middlings here. At the same 
‘ime jobbers claim they can fill their 
meager requirements at not over $12 for 
vran and $13 for standard middlings, 
While occasionally a stray car or two can 
be picked up at 25¢ ton under these 
figures, 

While millers, contemplating decreased 
production, are bullish in their views, 





jobbers, on the other hand, cannot see 
anything in the situation that would 
warrant a continuance of present prices. 

Mills quote bran at $12.50@13 ton, 
standard middlings $13@14, flour mid- 
dlings $22@22.50, red dog $30@31, and 
rye middlings $11.50@12, in 100-lb jutes, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Nov. 1: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C, E and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills, 

Washburn-Crosby Co,, A, C, D, EB, F and 
G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 
Title Week .ccccccccsccccs 471,270 86 
EMGE WEG ccccccccsccesee 432,405 79 
BOGE BHO covcrvecvcscocece 335,045 61 
Two years AGO ........000 454,390 83 
Three years ago ......... 345,375 66 


OUTSIDE MILLS 
Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

LOB2*.. 000 52 337,650 226,400 67 

1926%...c00 2 337,650 178,280 52 

TOBLF .ccece 60 397,140 242,870 61 

SO eee 60 397,140 160,580 40 

*Week ending Oct. 29. tWeek ending 
Oct, 22. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
29, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 3,682 3,760 3,700 979 
Duluth ........ 2,046 1,697 956 4,640 
Totals ....... 5,728 6,457 4,656 56,619 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to Oct. 29, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis .. 33,784 3,760 3,700 979 
Duluth ....... 24,620 1,697 956 4,640 
Totals ..... 58,404 6,457 4,656 65,619 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 29, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 4,802 4,905 6,433 21,263 
Duluth ........ 5,227 4,486 3,558 22,211 
Totals ....... 10,029 9,391 9,991 43,474 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was more steady 
last week, and only slight daily changes 
were noted until today, when prices 
broke 5%,¢ on cash and December, and 
5%c on May. 

News today was all bearish. Reports 
from Canada that terminals were con- 
gested and the increase in the world’s 
visible supply of wheat were factors in 
the weakness. In the local cash market 
there was the usual good demand for the 
better grades of spring wheat. While 
there was no competition between mills, 
holders had no difficulty in disposing of 
the choice milling grades. Lower grades 
were slower and easier, with little in- 
terest shown by buyers. No. 1 dark sold 
today at 8@14c over December, and No. 
2 dark at 2@12c over. 

Durum wheat was a little easier, and 
demand also fell off some today. No. 1 
amber was quoted at 8@18c over No- 
vember. 

Winter wheat receipts falling off, with 
a fair demand for Montana reported. 





Montana was quoted at 3c over Decem- 
ber; Kansas, 1@2c over; Nebraska, 11 
@8c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Coarse grains were steady and in fair 
request last week, but there was no spe- 
cial feature to the market. Cash corn 
was a shade firmer, compared with the 
futures, and theré was a steady demand 
from shippers and feeders. The past 
two days buying was less active, and 
prices were somewhat easier. Closing 
prices Oct. 31: No. 3 yellow, 40c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 38c. 

Elevators were again the principal 
takers of oats. Some feeding and grind- 
ing demand for top grades. No feature 
to the market. No. 3 white closed at 
2734 @28%%c bu; No. 4 white 25@27%c. 

Rye was in fair demand and steady. 
Elevators and shippers were the princi- 
pal buyers, and mills bought sparingly 
and only of choice grades. No. 2-closed 
at 74@75c bu. 

Choice malting grades of barley were 
in good request, and prices were a shade 
firmer. Lower grades were inclined to 
drag, and were barely steady. Bulk of 
the receipts consists of lower grades. 
Closing range, 34@53c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Linseed oil meal prices were advanced 
$2.50 the past week, and crushers today 
are quoting it at $35.50 ton, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. There was a much more active 
demand during the week, and mills sold 
good-sized lots to jobbers, country deal- 
ers and feeders. 

Export inquiry for oil cake is also 
better. Inquiries were more numerous, 
and some business was put through to 
importers on the Continent, although in 
a few cases bids were a little too low. 
Crushers quote oil cake on a basis of 
$41@42 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.92%,; 
three-day, $3.921,; 60-day, $3.88. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 337%. 


DEATH OF GEORGE H. DAGGETT 


George H. Daggett, at one time promi- 
nently identified with the Minneapolis 
grain trade, died Oct. 30. Mr. Daggett, 
who was 69 years old, had been in poor 
health for several years. He moved to 
Medford, Oregon, some years ago, but 
returned to Minneapolis and for some 
time had been living at Lake Minnetonka. 
He is survived by his widow and a son 
and daughter. Mr. Daggett was a thir- 
ty-third degree Mason, and an honorary 
member of the Minnesota Historical So- 
ciety. 


DEATH OF MRS. E. 8S. WOODWORTH 


Mrs. Harriet Lake Woodworth, wife 
of E. S. Woodworth, president of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., Minneapolis, died Oct. 
31 at her home here, after a lingering 
illness. Mrs. Woodworth for a long 
time had been a prominent church work- 
er in this city, and connected with vari- 
ous women’s clubs. She was also a di- 
rector of the Pillsbury Settlement House. 
She is survived by her husband. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Minneapolis flour shipments last week 
were the largest this year, amounting to 
516,770 bbls. From Aug. 1 last to Oct. 
29 they totaled 5,494,185 bbls, or 1,156,- 
290 more than in the same period in 
1920. This in spite of the fact that 
throughout most of this period business 
has been reported as only fair. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has returned to its old trading 
hours, 9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 

A meeting of the Spring Wheat Crop 
Improvement Association is to be held 
in Minneapolis at an early date. 

O. A. Kincaid, president of the Kin- 
caid Mercantile Co., Duluth, was a New 
Ulm visitor last week, calling on the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. 

Paul H. Kirk, the Minnesota field 
agent for the United States Department 
of Agriculture, will move his office from 
Fergus Falls to Minneapolis, Jan. 1, next. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, durum millers, Minneapolis, 
left Monday evening for a three weeks’ 


165,000, 
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business trip among the trade in the 
East. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Association is 
to be held at the Elks’ Club, Nov. 3, pre- 
ceded by a dinner. The principal speak- 
er will be Judge Mathias Baldwin. 


Nils G. Harlin, who had been em- 
ployed in the Washburn-Crosby mills in 
Minneapolis for something like 30 years, 
died suddenly last week from an attack 
of heart trouble. He was 70 years old. 


James Pye, Minneapolis, northwestern 
manager for the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., reports the sale of two sifters and 
double stand of rolls to the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., for its mill at 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 


F. W. Peach, of the firm of Mardorf, 
Peach & Co., flour importers, London, 
was a Minneapolis visitor during the 
past week. He has been calling on the 
trade in the United States and Canada, 
and is now on his way east, en route 
home. 


The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. reports 
the sale of six Carter disc separators to 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis; two to the Mennel Milling Co., Fos- 
toria, Ohio, and one each to the Tennant 
& Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., Pekin 
(Ill.) Roller Mills, and the Hormel Mill- 
ing Co., Austin, Minn. 

Dr. H. U. Sveredrup, chief chemist of 
the Roald Amundsen polar expedition, 
was a recent visitor at the plants of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. in Minneapolis, 
and while here arranged for a supply of 
flour which Captain Amundsen will take 
with him when he starts on his Arctic 
explorations next May. 


In the case of the Culbert Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, bankrupt, M. C. Tifft, at- 
torney for receiver, has published notices 
to the effect that all creditors must file 
copies of their- claims against the com- 
pany before May 1, 1922, or in default 
thereof they be precluded from sharing 
in any of the funds which may be dis- 
bursed by the receiver. 


Based on the. close today (Nov. 1), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.04 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.07, No. 1 northern $1.06; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.02, No. 1 northern $1.01; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 86c, No. 1 north- 
ern 85c. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 29.—There has 
been little change in flour conditions here 
this week, and the prices quoted by some 
mill representatives no doubt reflect the 
different grades of wheat’ from which 
these flours are made, for there has 
been a range of 50@75c bbl on ostensibly 
the same grade. 

Flour prices, per barrel, quoted to 
dealers here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton 
sacks: spring wheat flour 95 per cent 
patent $7.90@8.20, short patents $8.20 
@8.50, fancy clears $6.75@7.25; hard 
winter wheat 95 per cent $6.65@6.90, 
short patents $6.95@7.20, fancy clears 
$5.45@5.70; soft winter wheat 95 per 
cent patent $6.65@6.90, short patents 
$6.95@7.40, fancy clears $5.45@5.70. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 64c bu, No. 2 
white 64c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Grain inspected since Oct.-1: wheat, 
export, 1,567 cars; corn, export 708, local 
140; oats, export 28, local 83; rye, ex- 
port, 64; barley, export 58, local 7. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
120,000 bus; corn, 9,000. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 3,923,000 
bus; corn, 500,000; oats, 21,000; barley, 


Among visitors here this week were 
C. W. Cooper, Sunnyside Flour Mills, 
Evansville, Ind., F. A. Dix, of the Hous- 
ton (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co., and S. 

Guggenheimer, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas. 


Georce L. Ferry. 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 29, 1921 








Flour trading this week in the South- 
west resolved itself into the more or less 
satisfactory routine of supplying flour 
to the trade as needed. ere has been 
a slight increase in inquiries, especially 
for deliveries into January, February 
and March, from which as yet few orders 
are forthcoming. Bookings this week 
were not as heavy as last, but still they 
averaged a fair volume, and the decrease 
was not sufficient greatly to affect the 
strength of the market. Prices held 
fairly steady. 

Practically all buying was of the scat- 
tered, small lot, mixed car variety. Local 
mills this week had very little support 
from bakers, who manifested only mod- 
erate interest in the market. The desire 
of buyers to strike a close bargain con- 
tinues, and keen interest was taken in 
the trend of the December wheat option, 
—which was nervous around $1 all week, 
—with the expectation of lowered wheat 
values. 

The elimination of the strike menace 
was responsible for a slowing up of ship- 
ping directions, but these are still fairly 
plentiful. Mills are operating steadily 
on old bookings ordered out last week. 

The export situation is as bad as ever, 
and exporting millers are marking time 
for a betterment in exchange rates and 
a decided lowering in American wheat 
values to meet the keen Canadian com- 
petition. A local mill sold 500 bbls to 
London at 40s, its first export sale in 
over a month. Some business was done 
with Germany. 

Flour prices receded slightly, but are 
substantially unchanged. Nominal quo- 
tations: hard winter wheat short patent 
flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.70@7; 
95 per cent, $6.05@6.50; straight grade, 
$5.85@6.35. Of the lower grades, first 
clear is quoted at $4.50@5, second clear 
at $3.25@3.75, and low grade at $2.75@3. 

Improved demand for bran the last 
half of the week overtook the early in- 
difference, locally, of this class of feed. 
Very little is to be had from country 
mills, which are running lighter than city 
mills and can dispose of their limited 
outputs. There is a good demand from 
the South and Southeast, which cannot 
be touched just now from terminal mar- 
kets. Bran is moving regularly from in- 
terior Kansas mills to southern destina- 
tions above Kansas City markets. Shorts 
are slow in localities, and the market 
seems to be weakening at Missouri River 
terminals. In interior Kansas, shorts are 
strong and there is a continued good de- 
mand from the South. In Kansas, gray 
shorts are selling direct to milling points 
in the South at $1@1.05, Kansas City 
basis. Bran is quoted at $11@11.50; 
brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, $18 
@l19. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 5844c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 52¥,c, via New York 644, ¢; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 54c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 70c, via New 
York 738c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, —- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This Week 2. ccccccccsscece 92,700 89 
Least Week ...cccccccccccce 95,500 90 
BOP BED ccccvorocescceceee 66,300 63 
Two years ago ......6+055% 84,500 90 


'  gOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Mour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 501,930 449,761 89 
Last week ...... 501,930 387,784 17 
Year ago ....+.-. 455,970 266,069 58 
Two years ago .. 441,570 396,068 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 12,409 bbls this week, 10,698 last 
week, 4,549 a year ago and 7,215 two 


years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, eight report 
domestic business good, 46 fair, and 12 
slow and quiet. 


BUSINESS HALTS FOR PATRIOTISM 


Kansas City’s business affairs are 
scheduled to take second place the first 
half of next week while this city and 
its guests of the American Legion do 
honor to that organization and to the 
great commanders of the allied forces 
in. the World War, Marshal Foch and 
generals Diaz, Jacques and Pershing. 
The town already is in gala dress in 
preparation for the arrival of visitors 
estimated at 100,000. Incident to the 
convention of the Legion will be the dedi- 
cation of the site for the great war me- 
morial shortly to be built at a cost of 
$2,500,000, raised by public subscription. 

All milling and grain offices will be on 
a reception basis for the three days, and 
Tuesday will be observed entirely as a 
holiday. The Board of Trade will hold 
no session. 

ESTATE OF W. H. WAGGONER 

W. H. Waggoner, president of the 
Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Independ- 
ence, Mo., a suburb of Kansas City, who 
died Monday. night, left practically all 
of his estate in trust for his wife, three 
sons and one daughter, to be adminis- 
tered by the trustees for six years, until 
the youngest son reaches the age of 30 
years. Mrs. Waggoner and two em- 
ployees of the mill company are named 
trustees. It is assumed that the business 
of the mill will be continued without in- 
terruption under the management of T. 
O. Cunningham. Mr. Waggoner’s will 
apportioned $20,000 among various local 
charities. The estate is estimated at 
about $1,500,000. 

CLEARS ARE BACKING UP 

Almost complete absence of export 
business and limited domestic demand 
for clear flours have resulted in sub- 
stantial accumulation of stocks of these 
grades in the Southwest. Today first 
clears are a drug on the market, al- 
though sharp recessions have been made 
in prices. Second clears are in not 
quite such a low state, and late this 
week there was an evident revival of 
interest, due, it is reported, to renewed 
export business for continental destina- 
tions. Prices on second clears are, how- 
ever, very low,—down to $3, bulk, Kan- 
sas City, with opportunity to select the 
best from large offerings at this price. 


FEED MIXERS’ RATE PROTEST 


Local feed mixers appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in ses- 
sion at the federal building here, Satur- 
day, to protest against a reclassification 
of grain by the railroads. They con- 
tended that the proposed change in clas- 
sification of feed for animal consump- 
tion to the basis of wheat, which is 
classed for human consumption, might 
result in higher rail rates. It was point- 


ed out that, before the war, grains and 

other animal feed were on the same basis 

as wheat, but that they were lowered to 

the “corn” basis. Intercession of the 

= against a reclassification is 
ed. 


CLAIM DEPARTMENT ABOLISHED 


Hereafter no claims from subscriber 
members of the Millers’ Exchange, this 
city, arising out of breaches of contract 
cases will handled as one of the ac- 
tivities of the exchange, its claim de- 
partment having been abolished. Glen 
A. Wisdom, for the past two and a half 
years counsel for the exchange, has sev- 
ered official connection with that organi- 
zation, and plans to carry on this work 
as his own enterprise. 

Claims coming to the exchange will 
be handled by Mr. Wisdom in the same 
manner as in the past; that is, by mak- 
ing an effort to obtain specific perform- 
ance of the contract by insistent wires 
and letters to the buyers, with the un- 
derstanding that, if specific performance 
cannot be obtained, he will be allowed 
to handle the cases and derive his com- 

nsation from that source. Mr. Wis- 

om will take care of such claims from 
both subscribers and nonsubscribers to 
the exchange. 


ROADS ORDERED TO LOWER RATES 


An order was issued Wednesday by 
the Missouri state public service com- 
mission directing the railroads to make 
an estimated reduction in grain, grain 
products and hay rates of $3,607,900, 
based upon the present year’s crop. The 
order of the commission becomes ef- 
fective Nov. 9, and the schedules must 
be effective and in full force by Nov. 
20. It is said that Missouri is the first 
state to order reductions in state ship- 
ping rates following a recent reduction 
in rates on the same commodities by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
commission finds that the state rates 
on wheat and corn have amounted to 
$131,000 more for 1921 than during a 
corresponding period in 1920. 


NOTES 


W. R. Clark, foreign representative 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., this city, 
spent a few days this week at the local 
office of his company. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., flour, New 
York, spent a few days this week at the 
local office of his company here. 

Announcement was made this week 
that certain sharp advances in switching 
rates proposed by a number of lines 
have been indefinitely suspended. 

K. E. Humphrey, El Reno (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Humphrey, was here this week on 
his way home from a forenight’s hunting 
in Dakota. 

Kansas City had its first car of new 
corn on Tuesday. It was from Holton, 
Kansas, graded No. 1 yellow, contained 
only 12.2 per cent moisture, and sold 
for 42c bu. 

Major C. H. Searing, president of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
has recovered from injuries, including a 
broken rib, recently received in a motor 
car accident. 

S. C. Gilbert, representative in Michi- 
gan territory for the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., this city, will be in Kansas 
City next week to attend the American 
Legion convention. 

According to the Missouri co-operative 
crop reporting service, 69 per cent of 
the Missouri wheat crop had been mar- 
keted on Oct. 1, as against 55 per cent 
a year ago. Records show an average 
marketing of 55.6 per cent for the years 
1909-17. 

W. W. Pollock, vice president William 
Pollock Milling Co., Mexico, Mo., at- 
tended the funeral, Thursday, of William 
H. Waggoner, president Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo., in place 
of his father, William Pollock, who was 
too ill to be present. 


This office is in touch with a milling 
concern which is receptively in the mar- 
ket for a mill of 200 to 500 bbls capacity 
in Kansas. It would not be interested in 
a property priced on a going value, nor 
yet in a broken down plant, but desires 
a fair mill at a reasonable price. 
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The Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Corporation is, after considerable de- 
lay, now pushing installation of machin- 
ery in its new 1,200-bbl mill. All of the 
equipment is on the ground and connec- 
tions are being made. It is hoped to 
mg the mill ready for operation by 

an. 1. 


The transportation bureau of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade announced 
Thursday that, upon the basis of rates 
prescribed in the recent decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
new proportional rate on wheat from 
Kansas City to the Gulf for export 
should be 30%4¢ per 100 lbs. 


The elevator at Shipton, Kansas, of 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. 
Salina, burned Oct. 24, when live cinders 
were thrown on the roof by a passing 
freight train. The building was a total 
loss, and about 80 per cent insured, 
Some 14,000 bus wheat were on hand ut 
the time of fire, fully covered by insur- 
ance, 


Frank L. Carey, formerly with the 
Hallet & Carey Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has applied for membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade on transtfer 
from F. R. Warrick, treasurer Thresher- 
Fuller Grain Co., this city. Mr. Carey is 
president of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Grain Co., with offices in Chicago, which 
is the reorganized Nye-Schneider-Fow!ler 
Co., of Omaha. 


L. S. Mohr, president of the Zenith 
Milling Co., Kansas City, is convalescent 
after an illness of several weeks. While 
on vacation in the North, Mr. Mohr and 
his guide were caught out in a storm on 
a lake and barely escaped capsizing. ‘lhe 
exposure caused Mr. Mohr to contract 
a severe cold, which, with complications, 
brought on an illness which threatened 
to become severe. 


C. W. Lonsdale, president Simonis- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co.,.and E. R. 
Morrison, attorney for the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, were in Chicago this 
week attending a meeting of representa- 
tives of grain exchanges. The confer- 
ence was to recommend a revision of 
trading rules to conform with regulations 
contained in the Capper-Tincher bill. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were J. A. Com- 
mons, manager Caldwell (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co; N. Sauer, president N. Sauer 
Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kansas; E. K. 
Blewett, of the Denton (Texas) Milling 
Co; J. B. Neuhauser, sales manager W:1l- 
nut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 
sas; F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansis 
City (Kansas) Milling Co. : 

Governor Allen, of Kansas, this week 
revised his estimates of the savings re- 
sulting from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s reduction in freight rates 
on grain and grain products. The gov- 
ernor places the savings at $6,000,000 on 
this year’s crops, not figuring the pres- 
ent per cent of the wheat crop already 
marketed. The approximate savings are: 
wheat, $1,000,000; corn, $1,083,000; hay, 
$1,440,000; oats, $380,000; barley, $12,- 
000; rye, $33,000; other grain crops, 
$1,500,000. 





SALINA 


Salina flour mills quote fancy patent 
flour, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's, «t 
$6.50@7; 95 per cent, $6@6.75. Bran is 
held at 55@60c per 100 lbs, and shorts 
at 90c@$1.° Most mills report business 
rather slow, but are operating from half 
to full capacity. 


KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB 


Salina millers have organized the Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club, the purpose of which 
is for closer co-operation in business. 
Horatio V. Nye, manager Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, who is president of 
the club, says he is well pleased with 
the work accomplished by the organizi- 
tion so far. 

Mr. Nye, together with J. S. Hargeit, 
manager Robinson Milling Co., Salina, 
and C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., last week attended 
a meeting of state millers at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. The purpose and plans of 
the Kansas Millers’ Club were explained 
at this meeting, and the 53 millers pres- 
ent joined in a body. ‘The milling com- 
panies now represented in the club op- 
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erate mills with a total capacity of 
about 45,000 bbls flour per day. 


NOTES 
John Hughes, of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, will attend the 


American Legion convention in Kansas 
City next week. 

George C. Mortlock, lately returned 
from abroad, where he made export con- 
nections with foreign firms for the Web- 
er’ Flour Mills Corporation, was in Sa- 
lina this week on business. 

Stewart P. Weldon, of Warren & Wel- 
don, brokers, Los Angeles, stopped in 
Salina this week on his way to attend 
the American Legion convention in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Weldon at one time repre- 
sented the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, in. Kansas territory. He is a 
nephew of George F. Warren, formerly 
part owner and manager of the Lee 
company, then known as the Lee-Warren 
Milling Co. 





OKLAHOMA 


Flour prices remain virtually un- 
changed in Oklahoma, hard wheat quota- 
tions ranging $6.10@6.60. Soft wheat 
flour prices are advancing. Only a few 
mills in Oklahoma make soft wheat flour. 
Millfeeds continue in good demand. 
Bran prices are 85@90c per 100 lbs. 
The approach of winter is the principal 
stimulus to the market. 


LITTLE WHEAT ON FARMS 


Very little wheat is left in the hands 
of growers in northwestern Oklahoma, 
according to Richard Louthan, of Fort 
Supply. Growers, he says, are disgusted 
with the price situation, and are unload- 
ing much of their stocks at market prices, 
Considerable wheat sold there last week 
at 79c bu, and farmers say that the cost 
of producing and marketing it was $1.10. 
Mr. Louthan predicts, however, that’ acre- 
age reports will show larger figures, 
growers expecting higher prices next 
year. Bankers are responsible for much 
of the recent unloading, and some grow- 
ers, in order to satisfy their bankers, 
sold wheat that had been in storage two 
years. 

RABBITS DAMAGE WHEAT 

Rabbits are doing so much damage to 
wheat in sections of southwestern Okla- 
homa that growers are organizing rabbit 
drives to exterminate the destroyers. L. 
kK. Warren, who organized a drive at 
Grandfield, says that areas as large as 
10 feet square in his ‘field have been 
completely denuded by rabbits. 


CORN USED FOR FUEL : 
E. B. Doggett, a grain dealer of Dal- 
las, Texas, says that corn is being used 
for fuel in Dawson County, Texas, farm- 
ers finding it cheaper than coal. Coal at 
Lamesa, he says, costs $14@15 ton, and 
farmers get less than $8.50 ton for their 
corn. He says that farmers at Rush 
Springs, Okla., are selling corn at 25c 
bu, delivered at the railroad, and that 
the cost of shipping it from Rush Springs 
to Fort Worth, a distance of less than 
150 miles, is 301%4c bu. Farmers at Rush 
Springs are said to be offering their 
corn at 10c bu in the field. 


LITTLE BENEFIT FROM NEW RATES 


Little good will come to growers of 
grain in Oklahoma out of the recent de- 
crease of rates announced by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, according 
to H. D. Driscoll, manager of the Okla- 
homa traffic association, because 80 per 
cent of the crop is out of the hands of 
crowers, 

It is probable that the freight rate 
‘ase on which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held a hearing in Oklahoma 
City a few weeks ago will be dismissed, 
is the Oklahoma commission has in- 
creased rates in accord with the desires 
of the Commission. A hearing in Wash- 
ington, which was to have taken place 
soon, has been indefinitely postponed. 


NOTES 
__ The plant of the Lufkin (Texas) Grist 
Mill Co. was burned recently, with a 
loss of $8,000; insured for $4,000. 
_ The Bonham (Texas) ‘Compress & 
Warehouse Co. is paying 40c bu for 


corn, This is the highest reported price 
offered to farmers in the Southwest. 

At a recent meeting of the Texas 
Wheat Growers’ Association at Amarillo 
it was voted that the association should 
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affiliate with the Texas Farm Bureau 
Federation. 


A wholesale business over southern 
Missouri and northern Arkansas will be 
built up by the Wilputz Baking Co., Pop- 
lar Bluff, Mo., which has begun the erec- 
tion of a new building. 

Enlargement of its plant and the in- 
stallation of new and modern equipment 
were announced by the Crescent bakery, 
Henryetta, Okla., on the occasion of its 
first anniversary, Oct. 24. 

The secretary of state has issued a 
charter to the Hammon (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., with a capital stock of $50,000, 
the incorporators being W. L. Hutche- 
son, of Oklahoma City, and A. F. Sul- 
lins and E. G. Commons, of Hammon. 

Ten cars of grits and corn are to be 
shipped soon to the Near East Relief 
Commission in Turkey by the Arkadel- 
phia (Arkansas) Milling Co. This is the 
first shipment of a quota of 150 cars to 
be donated by the American Corn Mill- 
ers’ Association. 

The Southwestern Flour & Grain Co. 
has opened an office in Oklahoma City, 
and announces that it is the agent of 
five mills in Oklahoma and three in Kan- 
sas. The company was organized by 
E. A. Glass and Anderson A. Webb, for- 
rane | a newspaper publisher of Wood- 
ward. 


C. H. Hyde, Oklahoma director of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., an- 
nounced recently that 1,804 growers’ con- 
tracts had been signed in Oklahoma and 
that 40 elevator concerns have entered 
the marketing division of the organiza- 
tion. Contracts with elevators recently 
were signed at Morrison and Grandfield. 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in Dallas by the Barker 
Bakery Co. of Texas, which operates 
bakeries at Dallas, Houston, -Beaumont 
and Austin, and maintains a general of- 
fice at Houston. The debts are reported 
totaling $67,925. Assets are said to be 
about two thirds of the amount of the 
liabilities. The Dallas bakery has not yet 
been closed. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 29.—Some of the 
mills in Omaha and the surrounding ter- 
ritory report that there has been an ex- 
cellent domestic demand for flour this 
week, but no export demand. There has 
been a good inquiry for feed. Omaha 
mills continue to run on full time, but 
business is generally hard to get and 
prices have been pretty close. 


THE SMITH STANDARD LOAF 


Expert witnesses for and against the 
Smith standard loaf bread law differed 
widely as to the merit of the law in 
their testimony this week in the suit 
Pee. wig in district court at Lincoln by 
Omaha bakers to test the constitutional- 
ity of the act. The law provides that 
bread must weigh 1 lb, 11% lb or multi- 
ples of 1 lb, within 24 hours after bak- 
ing, with a leeway of two ounces in the 
pound over the fixed weight. Under- 
weight loaves are prohibited. 

Two experts from Minneapolis and 
Indianapolis testified that it is impos- 
sible for bakers to regulate the weight of 
a loaf of bread 24 hours after baking 
so as to comply with the Nebraska law, 
and still produce “good bread.” They 
said they had not made actual tests un- 
der the Nebraska law. The state intro- 
duced numerous depositions from other 
states where similar bread laws are in 
force to show that the law can be com- 

lied with. One Chicago deposition said 

akers there were producing bread 
weighing within one ounce of the pre- 
scribed weight. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 24,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

THIS WEEK soviccvcccevecce 20,32 84 

Last week ....csccecciesece 22,662 94 

Oe GED ccccvcccvsicasees 9,465 39 

TWO Years AGO .... eee eeeee 21,478 89 
Leien Lesie. 





Despite the dullness reported in ship 
building, figures compiled by the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping to Sept. 1 show 
that more than 500,000 tons of new ves- 
sels are under construction. 
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It seems to take very little flour to 
fill the requirements of buyers in this 
market. A week ago, when nominal 
prices were 10@l5c lower than they are 
at present, trade was satisfactorily brisk. 
Though a good business was not report- 
ed all around, there were at least a few 
dealers who were content. In fact, trade 
has been comparatively lively most of 
this week, but the last day or two there 
has been a wide falling off in demand. 
All lines report a dull business. 

This slump is apparently unaccount- 
able, unless it be simply that the buyers, 
having taken on stocks for immediate 
needs, are going to sit back and await 
further developments before again en- 
tering the market. Some sellers have 
been so anxious to get rid of their flour 
that they have quoted spring patents as 
low as $6, and southwestern patents at 
about $5.75. Nothing is surprising these 
days, and the trade looks for —s 
to happen, except a revival of the kin 
of business which prevailed in “those 
good old days.” 

One of the local mills is evidently an- 
ticipating a scarcity of red winter wheat 
offerings, for it reported this week that 
it had, within a few days, bought 750,000 
bus of this wheat. This grade has been 
scarce, and the mill’s purchase cleaned 
up practically all of the red winter in 
Chicago elevators. 

The output of local mills continues 
good, the total for the week being about 
35,000 bbls, compared with 33,000 last 
week. Cracker manufacturers have been 
demanding flour quite persistently. 

Representatives of northwestern and 
southwestern mills have found rough 
sledding, and except for a few round 
lot sales have kept shop in vain. 

The export trade is entirely dead. 
Clears are being offered freely, but to 
no avail, for eastern exporters are load- 
ed to overflowing and have no demand 
to take care of what they have on hand. 

Spring first patents are quoted at 
$7.25@7.75 bbl, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago. 
Nominal quotations on other grades: 
spring standard patent $6.60@7.35, first 
clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7, straight $6@6.50, first clear 
$4.75@5.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.30@6.50, straight $6@6.40, first clear 
$4.75@5. Rye flour is quoted a little 
higher, white at $5.15@5.50, and stand- 
ard at $4.90@5.25. 

With pasturage still good, the call for 
millfeed remains on the basis of mixed 
car shipments. Middlings and red dog 
sell better than the lighter feeds. Prices 
are about the same as a week ago, with 
spring and hard winter bran at $14.50@ 
15.50 ton, car lots, f.o.b. Chicago, and 
soft winter bran at $15@16. Standard 
and flour middlings are quoted at $16 
@17 and $23@25, respectively. Red 
dog sells at $31.50@33. 

The situation in semolina has not 
changed noticeably. Demand is spotted 
and of a hand-to-mouth character. No. 
2 is quoted at $5.80@6.25, bulk, Chicago. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity . 
This week ........ 40,000 35,000 8 
Last week ........ 40,000 33,000 83 
Year Q@80 ....c008. 26,700 22,750 85 
Two years ago..... 26,700 23,500 88 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


Wheat values have continued on a 
quite even level throughout the week, 
and have been, relatively, a little higher 


we 


than last week. At the close, today, De- . 
cember was $1.08, May $1.12, and Oc- 
tober $1.0614, which shows an advance of 
2@3c over the close last Saturday. This 
is not to say, however, that the market 
has taken on a bullish color, for, in 
reality, the situation remains decidedly 
bearish. The continued poor export de- 
mand has played a large part in keeping 
prices down, and long interests have 
worked in vain to instill a bullish feel- 
ing into the trade. There is still a lack 
of outside interest, and a great deal of 
this week’s buying was probably nothing 
more than covering by shorts. 

Prices were up about 2c on Monday, 
due to lighter selling pressure and to the 
sharp rally of 414@7c in Liverpool. The 
market remained about steady to Ic low- 
er until Thursday, when the falling off 
in milling demand and lack of buying 
of any consequence reduced values an- 
other cent, making December $1.06 at 
the close. A rally of over 2c occurred 
yesterday when it was learned that the 
railroad strike had been definitely called 
off, and due to the advance of over 3c 
in Minneapolis, combined with the good 
demand for cash wheat in that market. 
There was little change in conditions 
today, and the week ended with prices 
a shade lower than yesterday. 

Bullish factors at the end were the 
report that Liverpool closed 114c higher, 
a cable from Hamburg stating that ne- 
gotiations had been completed between 
Germany and this country for a credit 
of $1,000,000 for the former, and the 
ever present bullish statistics. 

Export business in this market has 
been about as dead as for some weeks 
past. In fact, the demand for Canadian 
wheat seems to have eased off somewhat. 


CASH WHEAT 


The purchase by one of the local mills 
of 750,000 bus red winter wheat was the 
principal feature of the spot trade this 
week, This mill evidently looks for a 
shortage of this grade. The price paid 
was reported as 12c over December, and 
the future was given in exchange. 

Receipts have been very light, 180 
cars, against 314 last week, and 150 a 
year ago. Premiums have held quite 
firmly. There has been no export de- 
mand, and domestic trade has been fair- 
ly satisfactory. 

No. 1 red closed today at 14@l5c over 
December, compared with 9@10c over 
last week; No. 1 hard winter closed at 
14%,@2c over, compared with 11,@1%4c 
over a week ago, and No. 1 northern 
ended at 10@20c over, unchanged from 
last week. 

GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


The directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade have lifted the ban on the cir- 
culation on the exchange floor of Ar- 
gentine grain quotations. The ban was 
placed during the war to guard against 
the spreading of unauthoritative reports. 

The project for a new Board of 
Trade building, to be erected on the 
site of the present one, is to be carried 
out eventually. The directors of the 
board, in a meeting last Tuesday, con- 
sidered the proposition. Plans prepared 
by Holabird & Roche are for a $6,000,- 
000 structure, 21 stories high. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $7,000, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 1,671,000 bus corn, of which 
736,000 went to Buffalo, 60,000 to Port 
Huron, 369,000 to Tiffin, and 506,000 to 
other Canadian ports, and 552,000 bus 
oats, of which 320,000 went to Buffalo, 
70,000 to Port Huron, and 162,000 to 
Deport Harbor. 

The Kempton Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Kankakee, IIl., lost its case against E. 
Lowitz & Co., Chicago brokers, when the 
jury returned a verdict in favor of de- 
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fendants on Oct. 19. The Kempton com- 
pany claimed $25,000 damages, stating 
that the brokers had lost $20,000 of its 
money in gambling on the Board of 
Trade. The defendants claimed that the 
directors of the Kempton company knew 
of the acts of their agent, and were 
therefore liable. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Corn Millers’ Federation will be held at 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Nov. 
28-29, 

It was decided by representatives of 
eight of the leading grain exchanges, who 
met here on Wednesday, that it will not 
be necessary to materially change the 
rules of the exchanges to comply with 
the requirements of the Capper-Tincher 
law, which will become effective on Dec. 
24. The changes which were made have 
not yet been given out. 

Trading in cottonseed oil “futures” 
was inaugurated yesterday on the Board 
of Trade. The unit of trading is 60,000 
Ibs, or the capacity of a tank car. The 
price yesterday ranged around $8.75 per 
100 lbs. 

NOTES 

F. E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., called at this 
office last Thursday. 

H. S. Sanborn, sales manager Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office last Tuesday. 


J. V. Lane, secretary-treasurer F. H. 
Price & Co., New York City, was in Chi- 
cago the latter part of the week. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, was in Chi- 
cago, Thursday, on his way east. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, went to Washington 
last Monday to attend the meeting of 
the Feed Control Officials. 


Funeral services for William J. Rar- 
don, formerly secretary of the Flour 
Club of Philadelphia, and well known to 
the members of the Chicago Flour Club, 
were held at Graceland Chapel, Chicago, 
on Wednesday afternoon. Chicago was 
Mr. Rardon’s old home, and he was at 
one time a member of the Board of 
Trade here. Several members of the 
Chicago Flour Club attended the services. 


WISCONSIN 

Miu.wavukee, Wis., Oct. 29.—Flour 
trade this week was of moderate volume, 
with business showing no particularly 
marked change from that of recent 
months, although the tendency noticeable 
two to three weeks ago in some buying 
channels, in sticking less closely to hand- 
to-mouth requirements than before, was 
well sustained. The stimulation of flour 
trade occasioned by the railroad strike 
order since it was issued two week ago 
affected shipping instructions rather 
than new business, but when the can- 
cellation of the walkout was announced a 
few days ago, business sought the old rut. 

The stiffening tendency in wheat 
prices most of this week had the effect 
of increasing the orders of regular cus- 
tomers, but the advances did not induce 
buyers to rush into the market on the 
theory that prices were rebounding. 
While stocks in all hands are probably 
low, there seems to be no inclination to 
increase these materially in the face of 
possible risks. The possibilities of re- 
ductions in freight rates keep many from 
buying except to compensate for depre- 
ciation of their stocks. 

Prices on spring patent were advanced 


early in the week about 20c bbl, and this 


was fairly well held until the close, de- 
spite a softening of wheat prices in the 
cash and option markets at midweek. 
Straights were held 20c bbl higher on 
the inside of the range, but the outside is 
easier, mainly as a matter of readjust- 
ment. There is a difference of 70c bbl 
between high and low quotations, while 
straights are separated -by only 30c. 
Choice city brands of hard spring wheat 
patents were quoted at $7.50@8.20, and 
straight at $6.85@7.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Clear flour is stagnant, and offers 
evoke little interest. Export demand is 
flat, and the lower grades of clears are 
hardly moving. Mills are gradually 
cleaning up old orders on low grades and 
offers are increasing, especially in view 
of the enlargement of output to meet 
the call for patents and straights. In- 
quiry from exporting sources is some- 
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what more active, but bids are still sueh 
that they are not acceptable. Eastern 
blenders are taking small lots of the 
best grades of clear, but trade from this 
source is not as good as it was a month 
to six weeks ago. Prices advanced 15 
@30c bbl on first clear, with low grade 
almost entirely nominal, and unchanged. 
First clear was quoted at $5.55@5.75, 
and second at $4.50@4.60, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

Kansas patent is dull and lifeless, due 
in a large measure to the relatively 
greater strength of winter wheat prices, 
especially premiums on samples. While 
spring wheat advanced Ic this week, win- 
ters are 4@8c higher, the outside for 
soft. Winter flour was generally offered 
at an advance of 25c bbl, which placed 
millers as well as sellers at a further dis- 
advantage in competition with spring 
wheat mills. Fancy Kansas patent was 
nominally quoted at $6.75@7.25, and 
standard at $6.25@6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye flour prices witnessed a further 
reduction of 25@40c this week, which 
has brought the level to a point nearer 
pre-war basis than ever before and is 
making it more practicable for bakers 
and others to place heavier orders. On 
the whole, however, only current require- 
ments are being filled. The time has 
come when it is possible for bakers to 
reduce the price of the rye loaf, and 
as soon as this reaches consumers there 
seems to be no question that rye bread 
sales will get back to a more nearly nor- 
mal basis. The output of rye flour by 
Milwaukee mills this week is 3,215 bbls, 
compared with 4,340 last week and 1,025 
last year. The scant movement of choice 
Wisconsin milling rye again limited out- 
put to some extent. Pure white rye flour 
was quoted at $5.45@5.55, straight at 
$4.85@5.25, and dark at $4.40@5, in 98- 
lb cottons. 

Corn mills report a rather brisk week, 
considering the extreme dullness of busi- 
ness for a long time. The upturn in 
corn prices, which has been quite con- 
sistently held all week, is believed to 
have made the buying side feel that the 
deflation of corn values may be complet- 
ed temporarily at least. Mills sold most- 
ly for spot shipment, ——e a few 
sizable orders were taken for delivery at 
the middle and close of November. For- 
ward demand is not nearly up to the cus- 
tomary volume, and few buyers have as 
yet anticipated winter needs. Business 
is mostly from domestic sources, with a 
scattering foreign call. Prices were 
strong but unchanged. Corn flour. was 
quoted at $1.50@1.60, white corn meal 
at $1.40@1.50, and corn grits at $1.40@ 
1.50, in 100-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 

Capacity Output Per ct. 

28,000 19 70 





This week ........ . 

Last week .. ea 15,992 57 
Last year m 11,775 49 
Two years ago..... 24,000 16,400 68 
Three years ago.... 18,000 13,500 75 
Four years ago.... 16,000 9,200 57 
Five years ago..... 12,000 11,000 94 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week was in excess of last year. 
Shipments were 36,550 bbls, against 36,- 
490 last rf receipts were 55,650 bbls, 
compared with 23,800 last year. 


MILLFEED 

Opinion here is that millfeed trade is 
due for a revival, although there is not 
much expectancy that buyers are going 
to anticipate their demands very far 
ahead. Last week’s experience of im- 
proved call was repeated this week, espe- 
cially when  anecag were marked up 50c 
@$1 ton on bran, and 50c on middlings. 
The determination of mills to hold out 
for prices that mean at least breaking 
even or at a small profit, after a season 
during which feed was virtually given 
away, put some backbone into the mar- 
ket. Demand from the central states 
has improved, while New England has 
been a better buyer. The prospects of a 
strike, although not accepted as serious, 
caused some increase in buying interest; 
since it was called off, interest lessened 
somewhat. 

Bran prices now stand on a parity to 
50c ton lower than middlings, with win- 
ter bran at an even level to 50c ton 
discount. Competition between spring 
wheat mills and the Southwest is still 
keen, and underselling is more frequent 


since a premium was placed on spring 
bran. Hominy feed declined $1 ton, 
while oil meal advanced 50c@$1. Quota- 
tions otherwise were about unchanged. 
Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 1,860 tons, compared with 
510 last year; shipments were 7,502 tons, 
against 4,296 last year. 


MILLING PLANT CHANGES HANDS 


The Community Milling Co. of Neenah, 
Wis., which established a plant about 
two years ago at First and Hewitt 
streets, with a Flavo unit .as the prin- 
cipal equipment, has sold its property 
and business to the W. J. Durham Lum- 
ber Co., which took possession Oct. 26. 
The business will be continued under the 
name of Doty Island Mills. J. E. Cald- 
well, founder and manager of the mill, 
will retire to enter another field of en- 
deavor. 

The Durham company is a large op- 
erator of lumber and building supply 
yards. It intends to convert its coal 
warehouse at Neenah into a grain eleva- 
tor and warehouse for flour and feed, 
and engage extensively in the grain han- 
dling business, both for its own needs 
and the commercial market. F. S, Dur- 
ham, a practical miller, will be general 
manager of the newly acquired property. 
He is secretary-treasurer of the Dur- 
ham company. 

NOTES 


It is reported that the Lincoln Milling 
& Elevator Co., of Merrill, contemplates 
the erection of a new warehouse, but no 
details of the project have been divulged 
so far. 

A charter has been granted to the Bir- 
namwood (Wis.) Equity Co-Operative 
Association, which has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital stock, by J. Grill, 
J. Krull and W. E. Schmidt, to deal in 
grain, flour, feed, produce, etc. 


Twenty-five members of the staff of E. 
W. Wagner & Co., Chicago, came to Mil- 
waukee Friday evening to participate in 
the initiation of W. E. Schroeder, man- 
ager of the Milwaukee offices, into In- 
dependence Lodge No. 80, F. and A. M. 


J. P. Altenhofen, Random Lake, has 
disposed of his grain, flour and feed 
business, including elevater and ware- 
house, to the H. W. Beger Co., general 
merchant in the same community. The 
Beger company will continue the busi- 
ness as before, but expects to enlarge 
the facilities. 

Dahlke, Giese & Walker, proprietors 
of the White River Mills, Wautoma, are 
completing important improvements in 
the plant, including the construction of 
a new flume, installation of a new 55 h-p 
water wheel, and provision for additional 
dynamos, to serve the mill as well as 
commercial customers. 


The Henry Solomon Coal & Iron Co., 
Monroe, is erecting a new two-story 
building adjoining its feed warehouse, 
and intends to engage in the feed manu- 
facturing business on a custom scale. 
The equipment has been purchased from 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, 
Ill., and the installation will be made so 


that the mill may start operations about - 


Nov. 15. The investment will be about 
$15,000. 

The Continental Paper & Bag Mills, 
New York, in offering a new issue of 
$2,000,000 of first mortgage, 714, per cent 
gold bonds, announces that the Union 
Mfg. Co., Oconto Falls,’ Wis., the com- 
pany’s hydroelectric power property, is 
about to increase its capacity from 1,500 
h-p to more than 2,500. This plant serves 
the mills of the Continental company at 
Oconto Falls, Oconto, Marinette and 
Menominee, Mich. 


Milwaukee wholesale bakers today an- 
nounced a reduction approximating 10 
per cent in the selling price of bread, to 
meet an average decline of 10 per cent 
in flour prices. Retail bakers will make 
a similar reduction. This will be effec- 
tive Monday, Oct. 31. The 1-lb loaf has 
been retailing at 9c and the 114-lb loaf 
at l4c, and the reductions mean selling 
prices of 8c and 12c, respectively. Whole- 
sale prices on the 1-lb loaf are reduced 
from 8c to 714,c, and on the 114-lb loaf 
from 11%c to 10c. 

L, E. Meyer. 





Plans are being made for the forma- 
tion of a service under the Brazilian 
ministry of agriculture for the estima- 
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tion of crops, the initiative in this new 
experiment having been. taken by the 
agricultural encouragement service. 





ARMY SUPPLIES FOR RELIEF 


Secretary Hoover Asks for Surplus Food in 
Possession of War Department for Feed- 
ing Russian Famine Sufferers 





News dispatches from Washington © 


state that congressional authority has 
been asked for the use of surplus army 
supplies in the famine areas of Russia 
where from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 people 
are starving. This request was made by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover in a let- 
ter to Chairman Kahn, of the House mili- 
tary affairs committee, in which he called 
attention “to the very terrible condition 
in the Volga basin in Russia,” and the 
efforts of private relief agencies to save 
as many lives as possible. 

“These associations,’ Mr. Hoover said, 
“are not able to command sufficient pri- 
vate charity to cover even a portion of 
the great need. I am, therefore, ad- 
dressing you in the hope that Congress 
might authorize the Secretary of War to 
donate these associations such of the 
surplus medical and food supplies as 
cannot be advantageously used by the 
army, or as cannot be readily disposed of 
for cash. Secretary Weeks informs me 
that there are considerable quantities of 
such things costing the government large 
amounts for storage and preservation, 
and I believe no greater purpose could 
be found for their application than in 
saving human life in this great area of 
distress.” 

Mr. Hoover has made public a state- 
ment on famine conditions in Russia by 
Dr. Vernon Kellogg, secretary of the 
National Research Council, which de- 
clares that in the Volga famine area the 
lives of 15,000,000 people are placed in 
direct jeopardy. Mr. Kellogg states that 
concentration of the food available in 
that area upon certain individuals 
throughout the year might mean the sur- 
vival of seven or eight millions of this 
number. 

Accompanying Mr. Hoover’s letter to 
Representative Kahn was a survey of 
conditions in the Tartar republic, an 
autonomous state under the Soviet gov- 
ernment, by John P. Gregg, investigator 
of the American Relief Administration, 
which told of the failure of that govern- 
ment to meet the famine needs of the 
people. He estimated the number of 
children in the republic at about 1,250,- 
000, and declared that the government 
had only enough food to feed about 
11,500 of them for a month. 

“The need for relief in this country 
is beyond anything I have ever seen,” he 
said. “Speed is vital.” 





SPANISH GRAIN IMPORTS 

Spain’s imports of grain during Au- 
gust reached a total of 30,000 tons, of 
which 23,000 constituted American wheat, 
states a recent consular report. | Ship- 
ments of corn from the Argentine are 
said to be increasing, and a first con- 
signment has been received from Rou- 
mania. There is a good market for 
American corn from the Mississippi val- 
ley via New Orleans, the consular report 
indicates. An increase is noted in the 
importation of food products. 





FLOUR MILLING IN BRAZIL 

Reports from Rio Grande do Sul in- 
dicate that in that section of Brazil agri- 
culture is passing through a period of 
intense activity, and abundant crops of 
practically all agricultural products are 
expected. There also appears to be con- 
siderable activity in the erection of flour 
mills, due to the confidence of wheat 
growers in government protection of this 
product. 





FLOUR TRADE IN HUNGARY 

A government trade correspondent in 
Czecho-Slovakia states that wheat flour 
can be purchased in Hungary delivered 
to the Czecho-Slovakian border at $5.90 
per bbl. Even at this price, it is report- 
ed, there is little opportunity for im- 
ported flour at present, as local crops 
are good. About January or February 
the home crop is expected to be largely 
consumed, after which it is considered 
possible that there will be a market for 
imported flour in considerable quantity. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 29.—The strik- 
ing development of interest affecting 
financial and industrial affairs has been 
the calling off of the railroad strike bv 
organized labor. This represents belated 
recognition of public opinion and a com- 
mon sense view of the labor leaders, but 
does not dispose of the wage controversy. 
It may be that the struggle will be re- 
newed later on, but the outstanding fact 
is that the labor leaders have bowed to 
the government and to the supremacy of 
public opinion. 

In the last analysis no labor question 
is ever settled until it is settled right. In 
this instance the situation went against 
the labor men almost from the start. 
Back of the decision was the evident irri- 
tation of the labor men in good positions 
at being forced to strike when their bet- 
ter judgment told them not to do so. It 
will be a long time before a great cam- 
paign of this sort will be handled with 
greater intelligence by government offi- 
cials, 


THE STOCK MARKET 


The stock market was helped by the 
strike settlement announcement, and 
while there was no spirited buying on a 
large scale, the adjustment of this no- 
table dispute was received with much 
satisfaction by the public. The bene- 
ficial effects were largely discounted by 
the previous recovery in prices, and while 
there are many similar disputes to settle 
yet, the investing public took the view 
that the market was headed toward bet- 
ter things, and that securities would ulti- 
mately work higher. 

Seasoned railroad and industrial stocks 
were in better demand, and while the 
participation was not extraordinary, it 
was clear that the position of ‘the stock 
market was strengthened by the decision 
of the labor leaders to call off the strike. 
High grade securities are being bought 
in large volume by people who are seek- 
ing thus to insure for themselves a life- 
long income at 61% or 7 per cent. 


NEW FOREIGN LOANS 


There are likely to be several foreign 
loans of considerable size put out in this 
market within the next few weeks. Rep- 
resentatives of European governments 
have been in close touch with Wall Street 
bankers for some time in connection with 
the effort to bring out important loans 
for various foreign applicants. So far 
this year foreign government bond and 
note issues aggregating about $325,000,- 
000 have been placed with American in- 
vestors. 

The New York market is fast becom- 
ing internationalized. The large banks 
also are doing business on the theory that 
these great loans must be provided for, 
and that it will be’ necessary to help 
finance American interests by making it 
possible for foreign patrons to do an 
increasing business with us. Slowly but 
surely the foreign exchange market is 
reaching equilibrium, and the American 
investing market is developing an enor- 
mous absorbing power in response to a 
broader inquiry for securities of foreign 
nations. 


READJUSTING WAR INDEBTEDNESS 


In connection with the visit to this 
country of Reginald McKenna, chairman 
and managing director of the London 
Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd., and 
formerly chancellor of the British ex- 
chequer, the disclosure has been made 
that total sales of American securities by 
England to the American markets inci- 
dental to the outbreak of fhe World War 
reached $8,000,000,000. This shows that 
the current estimates made in this coun- 
try as to the volume of such sales were 
wrong, since it had been supposed that 
not more than $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,- 
000,000 of our securities were returned 





by Great Britain to assist it in financing 
its huge war outlays. 

American banks and exporters are 
gradually getting back their foreign 
business and, strange as it may seem, 
the foreign exchange situation is being 
righted by degrees. It will be some time, 
of course, before normal conditions pre- 
vail, but there is little doubt that there 
will be a firm basis laid for the revival 
of business and industry within the next 
few months. 


LARGER INVESTMENT BUYING 


One bond expert associated with pow- 
erful distributing interests said this week 
that the bond market was really extraor- 
dinary. 
meant, he said: “The public is heavily 
interested in good bonds. Good securi- 
ties of all classes are being taken freely, 
and in amounts sufficient to indicate that 
a change has come in the bond market 
and that prices will unquestionably rule 
higher. Much has been learned within 
the last few years about the importance 
of developing the American bond market 
along international lines, and there is 
little doubt that the present demand for 
investors will increase until activity is 
much more pronounced. 

“The various Liberty Loan campaigns 
were highly successful, not only because 
the means were provided the government 
for meeting war outlays and extraordi- 
nary expenses, but also in educating the 
public concerning the merits of honest 
bond investments. The situation in this 
respect is very important, for there is 
no doubt now that the investing public 
is reinvesting its surplus funds to good 
advantage. Expansion of bond business 
has been so great as to make it easy for 
the public to buy securities of convincing 
merit at present prices. 

“I expect to see the bond inquiry 
broaden materially and in such a way as 
to inspire confidence in the approaching 
revival of trade and prosperity of an 
unusual type. I cannot say when this 
public interest will make itself felt in 
the stock market, but I am not pinning 
much faith to a quick resumption of 
speculative activity. On the contrary I 
feel that the time has come for the banks 
and other interests to pursue a conserva- 
tive policy and not to make large ad- 
vances to borrowers or applicants whose 
success. really depends upon the sale to 
the public of relatively unproductive se- 
curities.” 

BANKING STRENGTH 


As showing the extraordinary money 
market changes of the past year and the 
steady building up of the Federal Re- 
serve System, it is interesting to note 
that the Federal Reserve banks are now 
splendidly fortified, reporting a reserve 
ratio of 70% per cent, against: 69 per 
cent at the beginning of October. The 
present ratio is the highest reported since 
the middle of September, 1917, and com- 
pares with 3814 per cent one year ago. 
It is of all things necessary to keep the 
Federal Reserve banks liquid, and to 
prevent speculation and excessive ab- 
sorption of funds for nonproductive pur- 
poses. The country is going ahead, and 
slowly but surely the basis is being laid 
for sustained business revival in various 
directions. 





DEATH OF THOMAS PARKINSON 


A correspondent in England gives no- 
tice of the recent death of Thomas Par- 
kinson, since 1894 manager of the Duns- 
ton Co-operative Flour Mills; Newcastle 
on Tyne. He was among the most prom- 
inent figures in the English milling in- 
dustry since the introduction of the roll- 
er system into the United Kingdom. 

In the eighties Mr. Parkinson brought 
out a drier and conditioner, following 
it some time later with a successful puri- 





When asked as to what he. 
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fier, patent rights of which were disput- 
ed. Litigation over the matter finally 
reached the House of Lords. 

When Mr. Parkinson associated him- 
self with the Dunston mill its. capacity 
was 6,000 sacks per week. Under his 
management the capacity has been in- 
creased to double this amount. The mill 
is said to be the first in England to be 
driven by electricity. 

Mr. Parkinson was one of the four 
who originally sat on the Wheat Com- 
mission during the war, and it was while 
he was thus engaged that he had an at- 
tack of illness which finally resulted in 
his. death. 


VOLUNTARY WHEAT POOL 


State of Victoria Determines Upon This 
Method of Marketing the Forthcoming 
Harvest—Indecision of the Millers 


MELBourneE, Victorta, Sept. 24.—The 
state of Victoria is to have a voluntary 
wheat pool in connection with the mar- 
keting of the coming harvest. That de- 
cision was arrived at shortly after the 
meeting of the newly constituted legisla- 
tive assembly, but it resulted in a split 
in the Farmers’ Union party. There will 
be an advance by the banks (backed by 
the government) of 4s per bu on all 
wheat consigned to the pool, of which 
3s 4d will go to the grower, and 8d will 
be to cover railway freight and expenses. 
Scrip will be issued for the wheat, and it 
will be transferable. 

Had the government displayed a little 
more elasticity in the first place it is 
probable that the recent election would 
have been avoided, as it was made pretty 
clear that there were members of the 
Farmers’ Union who would have been 
prepared to accept an advance on the 
present basis as a feature of the volun- 
tary pool. The pool will be managed 
by a board of growers, and an adequate 
selling and chartering organization will 
be immediately available. 

In putting the matter before the house 
the premier mentioned that there was 
nothing to prevent the board of control 
from linking up with organizations in the 
other states and, he urged, “there is 
nothing to prevent this organization, if 
properly launched and supported, from 
developing into a permanent pool.” 
That, evidently, is the objective of the 
Farmers’ Union. There will be no direct 
ministerial representation on the board, 
the chairman of which, probably, will be 
Mr. Hill, M. H. R., who for four years 
has represented the Victorian growers on 
the Australian Wheat Board. 

The merchants, of course, would like 
to see a return to the pre-war open mar- 
ket system, and the determination to 
have a voluntary pool has, therefore, 
come as a disappointment to them. 
However, they seem to have no fear of 
not being able to buy as much wheat as 
they want. Provided that the pool is not 
given any undue advantages they are 
convinced that they can do as well for 
the farmers as it will be able to do. 

With the creation of the voluntary 
pool one of the questions which has been 
raised is how wheat of the new crop is 
to be dealt with, if a farmer should de- 
sire to dispose of his grain before the 
end of the year. This matter also direct- 
ly affects*the millers and, in turn, the 
bakers. The governments of all the 
states having agreed to 9s per bu for 
home consumption until the end of the 
year, is the farmer who wishes to sell his 
wheat to a miller to wait until the turn 
of the year before he can sell his grain? 
The general opinion in the grain trade 
is that the price of 9s should cease Dec. 1. 

As the Melbourne Argus points out: 
“Unless it does’ so, complications will 
arise in connection with the old pool and 
the marketing of new wheat, a large 
quantity of which will probably be avail- 
able at that date. Although it was 
agreed to maintain the local price at 9s 
to the end of the year, the operations of 
the wheat marketing act cease at the 
beginning of December, and, in view of 
this fact, it is generally regarded that 
the authorities will not place any hin- 
drance in the way of a return to free 
market conditions.” 

Representative country flour millers 
met in Melbourne during the week and 
discussed their position with respect to 
supplies of wheat for the coming year. 
The claim was advanced that if the mar- 
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ket opens at a relatively high price the 
purchase of wheat to carry them over 
the year may involve them in risk of 
heavy financial loss, as the tendency of, 
the world’s wheat markets is to lower 
rates. However, no workable basis was 
arrived at by the gathering, on account 
of the uncertain character of the pool, 
although some of the millers manifested 
an inclination to support the pool under 
conditions favorable to themselves. 


POOLING IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


The wheat pool bill now before the 
legislative assembly in Western Aus- 
tralia has been subjected to severe criti- 
cism by the Perth Chamber of Com- 
merce. The principal objection is to a 
clause which prohibits a pool acquiring 
agent from buying, ‘selling or dealing 
with wheat during the continuance of the 
agency. It is contended that if a pool 
is necessary the firms which transacted 
business prior to the war should be per- 
mitted to become acquiring agents. The 
chamber has vigorously protested against 
the giving of a monopoly to one firm, 
and a committee has been appointed to 
place the views of the organization be- 
fore the members of Parliament. 

The government of the western state 
has secured the help of the London 
County, Westminster, and Parr’s banks 
in order to enable it to guarantee an ad- 
vance to the farmers of 3s per bu on 
wheat delivered to the pool. 


WHEAT IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Official figures show that the area 
sown to wheat in New South Wales this 
season is 3,683,600 acres, compared with 
3,656,720 last year. This represents an 
increase of only .74, although the num- 
ber of growers who have supplied re- 
turns (18,284) reveals an increase of 
more than 700. Of the 3,683,600 acres 
seeded it is expected that 450,600 will 
be cut for hay. 


WHEAT IN NEW ZEALAND 


There have been doubts whether New 
Zealand held sufficient stocks of wheat 
to meet its requirements until the har- 
vesting of the coming crop, but these ap- 
pear to have been dispelled. Granted a 
favorable season, it is expected that the 
dominion will produce a_10,000,000-bu 
crop. If this forecast should be real- 
ized, after allowing for an adequate car- 
ry-over until 1923, the dominion should 
be in a position to export 2,000,000 bus. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





Package Differentials 
Schedule of package differentials, effective 





Oct, 8, 1921, issued by the Millers’ National 
Federation: ° 
BASIS 98-LB COTTON 

Weight No. to *Buyer’s 

lbs Kind Differential bbl pkgs 

196 wood $ .60 over 

98 wood 1.40 over 

140 jute .10 under 

98 jute -05 under 2 

98 cotton basis 2 

96 cotton -15 under 2 

49 cotton .15 over Gacccccccece $ .10 
48 cotton basis Baccccccccce .10 
24% cotton .385 over Bn 6caseeeeee 10 
24 cotton .20 over 8 10 
12% cotton .65 over 15 
12 cotton .50 over 15 
10 cotton 1.00 over -20 
9.8 cotton -80 over -20 
8 cotton -80 over 25 
7 cotton 1.00 over -80 
6 cotton 1.00 over -380 
5 cotton 1,50 over -40 
4.9 cotton 1.30 over 40 
4 cotton 1.40 over 45 
3% cotton 1.80 over ns -50 
3 cotton 1.80 over ee -55 
2 cotton 2.60 over oe -70 
49 paper basis Si ceeceanens -10 
48 paper -15 under Bw seus eeese -10 
24% paper -10 over Biereecenens 15 
24 paper -05 under B.. 000004080 +15 
12% paper -20 over 16 

12 paper .05 over 16 

10 paper .60 over 20 
8 paper .30 over ee 

paper .40 over 


6 paper .40 over 

6 paper -80 over 

4 paper -70 over 

3% paper .90 over 

3 paper -90 over 

2 paper 1.60 over 

*Charge over bulk price for 
buyer’s packages. 

Additional charge per barrel for outside 
envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 15c; jute (2 to 
bbl), 20c; cotton (2 to bbl), 35c; paper (4 to 
bbl), 30c. 

All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 

A reduction of 20c per bbl from the half 
cotton basing price shall be made where the 
flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a 
reduction of 10c per bbl from the 140-lb jute 
price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 
140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have option of 





packing in 


shipping flour in cotton or jute sacks where 
either have been specified at time of sale, 
except as may be agreed to by buyer and 
seller at time of shipment, 
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“bread will win the war” was not simply 
a catchword of the United States Food 
Administration; its force was felt every- 
where in Europe, and anxious eyes were 
cast’ in any and every direction that 
promised a possible increase in the avail- 
able wheat yield. 

Since 1900 Egypt has produced annu- 
ally between thirty and forty million 
bushels of wheat. Probably the crops 
from which it fed the Roman world were 
larger than this, for the reason that in 
those days wheat growing was by far the 
most important of Egypt’s agricultural 
activities, whereas today its place has 
largely been taken by cotton raising. 
There seems to be little doubt that 
Egypt’s wheat crop can be doubled or 
trebled if a profitable market can be 
found, and the present demand for wheat 
in Europe is making this question of re- 
storing Egypt to its former position as 
an exporter of wheat one of special in- 
terest. As a specific illustration, Egypt’s 
wheat crop this year is the largest one 
recorded, being thirty per cent greater 
than the 1920 production, and. twenty- 
two per cent ahead of the 1911-1920 av- 
erage. 

Agriculture in Egypt is practically 
without a parallel anywhere else in the 
world. The country has an area of over 
three hundred and sixty thousand square 
miles, which is about equal to that of 
Texas and New Mexico together, but 
fourteen fifteenths of the surface of 
Egypt is desert land. In the remaining 
twenty-four thousand square miles, a 
territory about as large as the state of 
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West Virginia, are concentrated between 
twelve and thirteen million inhabitants. 
In the Delta the population is nine hun- 
dred and thirty-nine to the square mile, 
whereas in Belgium, the most densely 
populated country of Europe, it is only 
five hundred and eighty-nine. 

Moreover, Egypt is practically rain- 
less. Along the Mediterranean coast, to 
be sure, there is a certain amount of 
rainfall in the winter months, averaging 
about eight inches a year, but the av- 
erage annual rainfall for the whole coun- 
try is not over an inch and a half, as 
against an average of nearly forty inches 
for such a state as Ohio. South of lati- 
tude thirty-one, which means practically 
all of Egypt outside of the Delta, rain 
seldom falls. Even in Cairo, only a little 
over a hundred miles from the Mediter- 
ranean, no rain has fallen in the months 
of June and July since systematic rec- 
ords began to be kept. 

To offset. these difficulties, Egypt has 
one and only one agricultural asset: the 
Nile. The great river is not only the 
country’s one source of water supply, but 
it is likewise the greatest fertilizing plant 
in existence, and may almost be said to 
create the farm lands, in addition to 
watering them. Unlike most rivers, the 
Nile operates with the clockwork accu- 
racy of the sun itself. It starts to rise 
in June, attains its maximum height in 
September, drops rapidly until the end 
of December and then diminishes very 
gradually until.the period for the next 
rise arrives. The average rise at the 
First Cataract is twenty-five and a half 


feet; the highest flood is only three and 
a half feet higher, and the lowest flood 
on record was only five and a half feet 
below the average. 

For the greater part of its course the 
Nile valley is only from two to ten miles 
wide, being bordered by the waste pla- 
teaus of the Lybian desert on the west 
and the Nubian desert on the east. At 
Cairo, however, the Nile splits into the 
two main channels embracing the Delta, 
a hundred miles from south to north 
and, at its widest, a hundred and fifty- 
five miles from west to east. Here the 
river has brought down a deposit of rich 
black mud which is now some fifty-five 
to seventy feet deep, overlying the yellow 
quartz sands. 

This Nile mud is the secret of Egypt’s 
fertility. The valley of the Nile slopes 
in general, not toward the river, but away 
from it, and thus, as the Nile rises each 
summer, its waters pour over the valley, 
carrying with them an extraordinarily 
rich alluvium which is left over the 
ground, so that the water which drains 
off is practically clear. The utilization 
of this yearly flood and deposit of allu- 
vium goes back of all recorded history, 
and methods of regulating it were em- 
ployed in the days of the early pharaohs. 

Egypt’s grain crops are now, as they 
have always been, chiefly the products of 
this yearly flood. Some four and a half 
million acres are cultivated by this 
method, the season beginning about De- 
cember 1, after the water has drained off, 
and continuing to the end of March. 
With April the summer crop season be- 
gins, with agriculture possible only on 
those lands. which have perennial irriga- 
tion through canals. Over two million 
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acres are now cultivated by means of 
constant irrigation, the water being 
raised to the higher lands by means of 
steam pumps or by water wheels pro- 
pelled by buffaloes. Cotton, sugar and 
rice are the chief summer. crops, but 
most of the perennially irrigated land 
bears two crops a year, and sometimes 
three. 

Thousands of years ago, at a period 
when historical chronology gives up in 
despair, extensive engineering works were 
carried out to regulate the overflow of 
the Nile and to provide permanent rather 
than seasonal water supply for many 
regions. The banks of the river were 
built up with dykes, and the valleys back 
of them divided into rectangular basins 
by walls of earth. Sluices let the water 
into these basins in turn, and channels 
were dug to carry the surplus water back 
into the river as its level began to go 
down. Furthermore, it is clear that the 
early pharaohs saw. the importance of 
storing the water for use throughout the 
year, and created an artificial reservoir, 
the Lake of Moeris, for this purpose. 
This lake, south-southwest of Cairo, was 
at some distance from the Nile, and 
water was brought to it by a long canal. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury little or nothing was done to im- 
prove agricultural conditions in Egypt. 
Mehemet Ali-Pasha, indeed, had attempt- 
ed to deepen and extend the system of 
canals for irrigation purposes, but the 
work was done with little understanding 
of the problem, and not much was actu- 
ally accomplished. In the fifties and 
sixties Mougel Bey, a French engineer, 
undertook the enormous task of building 
a double barrage across the two branches 
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Ploughing a Grain Field Near Meniphis, with Camels Bringing Nile Mud for Fertilizer 
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An Ox-Power Wheel Pump Raising Nile Water to Irrigate Fields Near the Site of Memphis 





of the Nile about twelve miles north of 
Cairo. This work, though ostensibly 
completed in 1863, was never successful 
until the British took charge of it, com- 
pleting the construction itself and the 
digging of the canals in 1890. The effect 
on Egypt’s cotton crop was instantly 
felt, the cotton yield of the Delta being 
doubled within five years. 
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The great barrage below Cairo helped 
to solve the irrigation problem for the 
Delta, but did nothing whatever for 
Upper Egypt. Moreover, the lower bar- 
rage, the Assiut weir, finished in 1902, 
and the Esna barrage, completed in 1909, 
were all designed simply to raise the 
level of the river and control the dis- 
tribution of the water supply, but not to 


A Lock in the Esna Barrage, Built in 1909 to Distribute the Water of the Nile in Upper Egypt 


store it in order to make the superfluous 
water of the flood period available for 
perennial irrigation. The idea of storing 
the waters of the Nile had long been in 
the minds of engineers, but it was not 
until 1898 that the great task of building 
the Assuan dam was actually begun. 
This dam, five hundred and fifty-one 
miles south of Cairo, and near the old 


One of the Irrigation Canals Which Is Adding to Egypt’s Productive Area 
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terminus of the Egyptian railway, has 
converted the Nile for two hundred miles 
into a lake, and stores something like 
two and a half billion cubic meters of 
water. The reservoir thus created is 
filled yearly by March, after which time 
the surplus water reaching it from the 
south is passed on through the sluices. 
In the dry months of the late spring, 
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first the upper and then the lower sluices 
are opened, the level of the river being 
maintained until the period of the flood, 
when all the gates are opened to permit 
the free passage of the heavily silt-laden 
water. 

The enormous works which have been 
carried out along the Nile all the way 
from the Mediterranean to the Sudanese 
horder have immensely increased the area 
available for cultivation under the sys- 
tem of perennial irrigation. Egypt is 
no longer largely dependent on the sea- 
sonal Nile floods, and crops are now be- 
ing raised all the year round where be- 
fore a single winter crop was all that 
could be hoped for. So far cotton has 
been the chief gainer, for the foreign 
market for Egyptian cotton has been 
very active, and cotton exports have con- 
stituted over three fourths of Egypt’s 
foreign trade. Of late, however, more 
attention has been devoted to wheat, and 
there is every reason to believe that 
I'gypt’s wheat crops will increase in size 
materially during the next ten years. 

Egypt has the enormous advantage of 
cheap transportation in the handling of 
its wheat surplus. The Nile is navigable 
all the way from the Soudan to the Med- 
iterranean, and, unlike almost all other 
rivers, it is navigable both up and down 
without the use of power. In Egypt 
the north wind blows practically all the 
year round; there are only a few days 
in each year when the hot, sand-laden 
south winds sweep down from the des- 
erts. This steady north wind is usually 
strong enough so that sailboats can make 
fair headway against the current; with 
their sails lowered they have only to let 
the current carry them on the downriver 





journey. As the farms are nowhere more 
than a very few miles distant from the 
river, the transportation of wheat, or of 
any other farm product, to seaboard at 
Alexandria is a relatively simple and 
most inexpensive matter. 

Alexandria, which now has a popula- 
tion of about four hundred and fifty 
thousand, is admirably equipped as a 
seaport to handle the export trade of 
Egypt. In the years just preceding the 
war the number of steamers clearing 
annually from Alexandria was not far 
from two thousand, representing a year- 
ly net tonnage of three and a half mil- 
lion tons. The inner harbor, lined for 
two and a half miles by quays, has a 
water surface of four hundred and sixty- 
four acres; the outer harbor adds four- 
teen hundred acres more, and is likewise 
equipped with quays and docks. On ac- 
count of its relative nearness to all the 
Mediterranean ports of Europe, Alexan- 
dria enjoys a considerable advantage 
over any other wheat shipping seaport in 
the matter of freights to many of the 
largest consuming markets. 

The future of Egypt’s wheat trade 
seems to be largely dependent on the 
cotton market. There is likely, of 
course, to be a slow but steady increase 
in the total area of Egypt available for 
agriculture, as the work of irrigation 
makes still further headway; but the 
geography of the country is such that 
the amount of reclaimable land is neces- 
sarily limited. The large profits made 
in cotton, with a production many times 
in excess of the domestic consumption, 
have resulted in the use of most of the 
land under perennial irrigation for the 
cotton crop; wheat is still largely grown 
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The Persistent North Wind Makes the Nile Navigable Upstream as Well as Down for Such Grain Boats as This 


by the ancient system of basin irrigation 
at flood time. If, however, Europe finds 
that it needs wheat more than it does 
cotton, Egypt will almost certainly meet 
the demand, and the granary from which 
Rome drew its wheat supply in the days 
of the Cesars will once again play an 
important part in the feeding of hungry 
Europe. 

The following table shows the grain 
crops raised in Egypt during the past 
ten years, in bushels, a few of the corn 
crop estimates being more or less con- 
jectural: 


« Wheat Corn Barley 
t > ) Bee 41,410,000 70,000,000 12,500,000 
SEE s.0:<.0-6.9-0 31,711,000 65,000,000 10,449,000 
ee 30,137,000 63,980,000 10,087,000 
BOES. co cvce 32,555,000 62,000,000 10,063,000 
| Pe 29,834,000 63,757,000 13,598,000 
Oo SP 36,543,000 68,362,000 13,161,000 
a 39,144,000 39,803,000 13,746,000 
| See 32,831,000 78,253,000 13,000,000 
Se 38,426,000 57,044,000 12,750,000 
BOER. cccvce 30,903,000 60,857,000 12,500,000 


Henry Apams Be tows. 





OVERPRODUCTION IN AMERICA 


Milling, London, states that “a visitor 
from the United States, who called upon 
us last week, reported that the flour mills 
in that country are experiencing an un- 
precedented slump in trade. He ascribed 
it partly to overproduction. During the 
war, he said, the capacity of existing 
mills was increased and new mills were 


built and equipped (several of the latter ° 


of which have never yet turned a wheel). 
The demand is not sufficient now to keep 
them running, and it seemed to him that 
recovery was going to be a slow process. 

“Singularly, we have heard the same 
theory advanced to account for the 
slackness of the flour milling trade in 








this country, but so long as a large quan- 
tity of flour is imported annually, it is 
plain that the theory cannot apply in 


this case. Our visitor declared that his 
fellow-countrymen are lacking in enter- 
prise and also in methods where export 
trade is concerned, a statement that will 
cause a little surprise, but as a great 
deal of advice on this matter was given 
to millers at the Chicago convention, it 
would appear that our friends across the 
water really have something to learn in 
this direction. 

“Our visitor, who is a milling engineer, 
said he considered himself lucky to have 
secured last year 50 per cent of the busi- 
ness he did in the preceding year, but 
he stated that he had heard personally 
of several firms in other trades in the 
States whose volume of business had de- 
creased by 70 and 80 per cent, which he 
attributed in part to the reluctance of 
the workers in the States to agree to 
post-war adjustments of wages.” 





World’s Wheat Crop 


Total world’s wheat crop, as estimated by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the International Institute of Agriculture 


at Rome, the estimates for the past seven 
years being conjectural, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 

WIE cv iveaave 3,013,264 1907........ 3,134,000 
er $3,167,487 1906........ 3,434,000 
SC) eee 3,227,473 1906........ 3,327,000 
| See 3,485,370 1904........ 3,164,000 
oo Ser StS (ae See 3,190,000 
BORG. Sis case SGere eee BOOS. Sse cacs 3,090,000 
Sree 4,066,629 1901........ 2,956,000 
1914 3,540,752 1900 2,641,000 





.. 8,183,000 
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MILLERS TO MEET IN TORONTO 


Growing interest is being shown in the 
proposal of the Canadian National Mill- 
ers’ Association to hold a general meet- 
ing of the trade in Toronto on Thursday, 
Nov. 17. Announcements are now pe 
ing members and nonmembers in all 
parts of Canada, and the executive com- 
mittee is planning an extensive campaign 
to insure a good attendance. By a small 
sacrifice of time and money on the part 
of each member of the trade this may be 
made an event of greatest profit to all. 
United counsel hy effort during the 
next few months may set the conditions 
under which milling.is to be carried on 
for a long time to come. Every miller in 
Canada is invited to join in this confer- 
ence for the good and welfare of the in- 
dustry he serves. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Flour is slowly working into a better 
position. Buyers are not so afraid of 
the market, as they realize that the spec- 
tacular breaks are over. Any further 
recessions will be smaller and less im- 
portant. Demand is improving as this 
feeling spreads, and most mills in On- 
tario are running fairly full time. Buy- 
ers are not stocking up, but are meeting 
their needs with less caution. Prices of 
spring wheat flour remain at the level 
established on Oct. 18. Top patents are 
quoted to the trade at $7.60 bbl, second 
patents at $7.10 and bakers grade 
at $6.90, jute, delivered, 30-day terms. 
On bakers’ contracts some mills are 
quoting about $1 bbl under these figures. 
Bakers always get less than list prices. 

Ontario 90 per cent patent soft win- 
ter wheat flour moves slowly. Montreal 
and markets east of there are taking 
moderate quantities, for which the price 
remains at $5 bbl, in secondhand jute 
bags, f.o.b. cars, delivery points. 

Export demand is improving. Reports 


from British centers state that stocks are - 


running down, and continental buyers 
are also showing more interest. Sales 
of quite large lots of Manitobas have 
been made to the Mediterranean. New-~ 
foundland and the West Indies are again 
buying steadily, the trade in those parts 
having recovered somewhat from the dis- 
asters of last spring. Latest sales of 
Manitobas for shipment to Great Britain 
brought sellers 48s 6d@44s per 280 lbs, 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, seaboard clearance, first half No- 
vember; Ontario soft winters, 42s 6d, 
same terms. These prices show little 
change from a week ago. 


MILLFEED 


Prices for feed are slipping, due to 
mild weather. Mills are now producing 
more, and demand is below normal. In 
this res the country mills are faring 
better than their big competitors. Prices 
at their doors are considerably above car 
lot quotations. Where.bran has accumu- 
lated it is being sold in the United States 
at equal to Canadian home prices. The 
premium on American funds is enough 
to pay the duty. Today’s mixed car 

rice for bran is $21 ton, and for shorts 

jute, cash terms, delivered Toronto 
territory. 
WHEAT 


Western spring and Ontario soft win- 
ter wheats are available in ample quan- 
tities, and Ontario mills-are grinding 


both kinds of flour more steadily than in 
a long time. No. 1 northern 


quoted 


for delivery in Ontario at $1.181, bu, 
f.o.b. Bay ports, and other grades of 
spring wheat at the regular Winnipeg 
spre No. 2 red or white soft win- 


ter is worth $1 bu at mill doors, or $1.10. 


in car lots, point of shipment. These 
prices show a decline of 10c bu in sprin 
since a week ago, while winters rema 
unchanged. 


OATMEAL 
Home markets are providing all the 
business mills are: doing. xporting 


trade is almost dead. Quotations from 
Great Britain are about 10s below what 
mills here could accept. Approximately 
the price for shipment to Glasgow would 
be 47s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, for rolled 
oats, and 48s 6d for heavy oatmeal. The 
wide difference in these figures is due 
to a similar difference in ocean freights. 
Domestic prices for rolled oats remain 
at $3@3.20 per bag of 90 lbs, and for 
oatmeal $3.30@3.50 per bag of 98 lbs, 
delivered. 
COARSE GRAINS . 


Western grades are getting most of 
the business in oats, as Ontario had a 
crop of unusually poor quality. Mills 
are using western oats entirely. Ameri- 
can corn and western oats are the only 
active lines here. Prices show only frac- 
tional changes. Ontario oats, 37@42c 
bu, shipping points, according to 
freights; barley, 57@60c; rye, 80c; No. 2 
Canadian western oats, Goderich, 471,c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, 59c bu, 
track, Bay ports, Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


The area sown to winter wheat in 
Ontario is considerably greater than that 
of last year. 

Fall plowing in Ontario has reached 
record proportions as a result of fine 
weather throughout. October. 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is now 8 17-32 per cent, while 
the pound sterling is quoted at $4.257%. 


M. A. Toomey, of the Raymond-Had- 
ley-Toomey Co:, flour factors, London, 
Eng., visited Toronto this week. Later 
he left for New York. 


Ocean space for flour from Canadian 
ports is steady at 24c per 100 lbs and 
for rolled oats 45c. These correspond 
with United States rates, plus the ex- 
change. 


F. W. Peach, of Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., flour importers, London, Eng., spent 
Monday in Toronto. Mr. Peach is mak- 
ing a business trip through Canada and 
the United States, and left on Tuesday 
evening for Minneapolis. 


Charles Ritz, manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., at Montreal, passed 
through Toronto early in the week on 
his way home from New Prague, whither 
he had gone to consult the head office of 
his company on matters relating to its 
plans for the new crop year. 


J. C. Millar, of Millar, Macdonald & 
Co., chartered accountants, Winnipeg, 
was in Toronto on Oct. 22 on his way 
from Ottawa to Winnipeg. Mr. Millar 
became widely known in milling circles 
during the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board as chief auditor for that 
body, and on completion of his work 


there formed the present partnership . 


with one of his colleagues for the pur- 
pose of specializing in grain and milling 
ae At this he is — em- 
ployed, his firm looks forward to a 
successful career in its branch of the 
trade. 


Because of the general shortage of 
feedstuffs and the prevailing low prices 
for cattle, the Canadian government has 
assured stock raisers that they will be 





anted exceptional financial assistance 
rom the banks, with government ap- 
proval. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Oct. 29.—Lack of de- 
mand for wheat for export keeps prices 
in store here at low levels and hinders 
the flour trade of the port. Coarse 
grains have been a little stronger of late. 
A weaker feeling has developed for 
ocean grain freight, and rates to all 
United Kingdom ports have been re- 
duced 3@6d per qr. Continental rates 
remain unchanged. —— inquiries for 
em are increasing, but buyers are en- 

eavoring to take advantage of the con- 
gestion and secure consignments at rates 
that Montreal grain men refuse to con- 
sider. 

Trade in soft winter wheat flour con- 
tinues weak, through lack of buyers. Car 
lots of the best remain at $5.90@6.10 
bbl, in secondhand jutes, delivered; 
smaller lots, $6.40@6.60, delivered. Se- 
lected winter wheat patents are selling 
at $6.75, ex-store, in new cotton bags. 

Trade in spring wheat flour was 
steady all week, but the market was in- 
active. First patents are quoted at 
$7.60 bbl, second patents at $7.10 and 
strong bakers $6.90, jute, delivered, less 
10c bbl for cash. 

Millfeed continues firm and fairly ac- 
tive, with prices unchanged. Manitoba 
bran in car lots is selling at $21.25 ton, 


shorts at $23.25, and middlings at $28@ 


30, in bags, delivered. 
TO ATTEND CONVENTION 


Montreal millers will be represented at 
Toronto, at the annual convention of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
on Nov. 17, by a delegation including 
Brigadier-General A. E. Labelle, vice 
president of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills, Ltd., W. W. Hutchison, vice pres- 
ident Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., W. A. Black, vice president and 
general manager Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd,, C. Ritz, of the Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., and F.C. Cornell, secretary of 
the association. Mr. Labelle, who is the 
president of the body, has not yet re- 
turned from the convention of the Port 
Authorities. of America, which met re- 
cently at Seattle. One of the big ques- 
tions to come before the millers will be 
railway freight rates for grain and flour. 


NOTES 


W. G. Ross, president of the Montreal 
harbor commission, has accepted the Con- 
servative nomination as a candidate in 
St. Antoine, Mont., for the House of 
Commons. 

Common stock of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd. had a 12 point jump 
in prices this week. From 165 it soared 
in a few hours to 177, where it remained 
all day Thursday. . The stock sold at 280 
in 1920 and at 298 in 1919—its record 
height. Other flour stocks appeared in 
limited quantities, but there were no im- 
portant advances. 

L. F. Kier. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Oct. 29.—The excel- 
lent business in flour of the past few 
weeks is falling off, and trade is quieter, 
with slower demand, as until markets 
become stabilized no one feels inclined 
to engage in a wide business. Local 
millers are still receiving inquiries from 
the United States, an a few orders 
have been worked; domestic demand is 
fairly good, but export trade shows no 
signs of improvement. Prices remain 
the same as a week ago. 

Today’s quotation for top patent 
spring wheat flour is $7.30 bbl in jute 
bags, second patents $6.70, first clears 


$6.10, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. Saskatchewan points take 
10c under these prices, and from eastern 
Alberta to the Pacific Coast, values rise 
progressively to $7.60 at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island rules 
pp for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
7.80. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeeds is fair. Last 
week a reduction of $2 took effect, but 
— shown did not give the change. 

rices should have read: bran $15 to), 
in bags, and shorts $17, in cars or mixe:! 
cars, delivered, f.o.b. Manitoba points. 
The same figures are good for today’s 
prices. 

WHEAT 

Outside news shows there is absolutely 
no export demand; foreign markets con- 
tinue demoralized, and new business 


seems impossible, as any bids received 


are considerably out of line. 

The movement of grain has been ex- 
ceedingly heavy. While there are no in- 
dications of slackening, elevator com- 
panies state that their busiest time is 
past. With adverse conditions, stocks 
are accumulating at all points. 

The persistence of farmers to hold 
their grain may be attributed to the 
slight advances, but without any know!- 
edge as to how long this situation will 
last and the continued lack of export de- 
mand, prices are not expected to go 
much higher. 

Inspections for the week ending Oct. 
27 were 11,469 cars, against 9,719 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. | 
northern for each day of the week to 
Oct. 29: 


o— Futures. 

Cash Nov. Dec. 

Oo BE. «esicvoces $1.11% $1.11% $1.08 \ 

Oat. BE cceocscrcs 1.12% 1.12% 1.09% 
Oot. BB-.ccscccee 1.11 1.11 1.08 

Oat, BT cceccvese 1.09% 1.09 1.06% 

Ost, BB wecscessce 1.11% 1.10% 1.09% 

Oot, BO .ncrcccce 1.10% 1.10% 1.08% 

OATMEAL 


Western millers report business rather 
slow for rolled oats and oatmeal. Prices 
unchanged. Rolled oats are selling at 
$2.40@2.65 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal 
at $2.90@3.15 per 98-lb bag, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Market dull, but prices are fairly 
steady. At present prices for oats, corn 
and barley, there appears to be no desire 
to F apong sales, expecting profit to b 
made on the short side of present values. 
Stocks are fairly liberal but demand is 
not active. Since a week ago there has 
been an advance in oats of 4c, barley 
14%c, and rye declined Ic. Quotations: 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 411,c bu; 
No. 3 Canadian western barley, 60c; Nos. 
1 and 2 Canadian western rye, 84c,—in 
store, Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

Trade in rye products is very quiet. 
Local millers report inquiries and de- 
mand light. Prices are the same as last 
week. Quotations: best patent flour, $6 
bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium grade, $5.20; 
dark, $4; rye meal, $4,—delivered, Win- 
nipeg territory. 

BREAD PRICES 

Many points in western Canada re- 
port declines m the price of bread, in 
most cases amounting to lc per loaf of 
16 or 20 oz. There is no uniformity in 
the weight of the loaf, regulation, where 
there is any, being a matter of local by- 
laws. The 16-oz and 20-0z loaves pre- 
dominate, though Vancouver and Vic- 
toria have 18-oz loaves. At present Win- 
nipeg appears to have the cheapest bread 
in the West. Reduced to price per pound 
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November 2, 1921 


the following seems to be today’s retail 
selling basis at points named: ae 
Te; Regina, 81,c; Saskatoon, 81,¢; Cal- 
gary, 8c; Nelson, B. C., 10c; Vancouver, 
8c; Victoria, 8c. 

NOTES 

A Canadian construction firm has been 
awarded a contract for the erection of 
30 grain elevators in British South 
Africa. 

A late estimate by the provincial gov- 
ernment places the wheat crop of the 
province of Manitoba at slightly over 
48,000,000 bus, or 10,500,000 more than 
in 1920. 

All employees of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., in the employ 
of the company six months and over, this 
week received a bonus amounting to 10 
per cent of their salary. 

The province of Saskatchewan contem- 
plates research work on its own account 
for the purpose of ascertaining the mill- 
ing value of wheat and to what extent 
the present federal grading system fails 
to reflect that value in its influence on 
the prices paid to farmers. 

A record in moving grain was made 
when the Canadian Pacific Railway 
moved 1,579 cars east from Winnipeg 
in 24 hours, thus breaking the 1915 rec- 
ord by 89 cars. These cars which con- 
tained between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 
bus grain, would if placed in a continu- 
ous line stretch for 12 miles. 

Vancouver reports the opening of 
its season’s shipments of grain to Great 
Britain and Europe via the Panama 
Canal, 2,000 tons being loaded for ship- 
ment the first week in November, with 
over 2,000 more sacked and waiting for 
shipment to Asiatic ports. The rate on 
this grain is said to be $7 ton. 


The Gillespie Elevator Co. has under 
construction a 35,000-bu capacity eleva- 
tor at Berwyn, which will be at the end 
of the steel of the new 25-mile branch 
line between Peace River and the Water- 
hole territory. For a long time a struc- 
ture of this nature has been much needed 
in the Waterhole district wherein to store 
grain previous to its transportation to 
Fort William and other lake points. 

L. E. Gray. 





WESTWARD GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 26.—With the 
sailing from this port during the first 
week in November of the Harrison Di- 
rect Line steamer Architect, the season’s 
grain trade with the United Kingdom 
will be inaugurated. Last year the first 
shipment did not go through the Panama 
Canal until late in December. Brokers 
here are unusually active this year on 
export business, and they are of the opin- 
ion that a much larger volume than usual 
will be worked to the United Kingdom 
through this port. The Architect will 
start the movement with a load of 2,000 
tons, which will be loaded at the govern- 
ment elevator here. Already 7,000 tons 
have been booked to the United Kingdom 
alone for November loading. 

Earlier in the summer it was predicted 
by local authorities that before sprin 
upwards of 40 cargoes of wheat vould 
leave this port. Export houses are show- 
ing more activity than ever before, and 
during the last few weeks eastern grain 
firms have secured representation on the 
coast. Among these is the firm of James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., Kingston, Ont., 
for whom the W. L. Craig Grain Co. 
will act. Mr. Craig was formerly with 
the Vancouver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., 
here and in Calgary. 

The big trade in export grain for the 
next few months promises to be with the 
Orient, which during November will take 
between 6,000 and 7,000 tons of sacked 
wheat. For the Orient, steamship com- 
panies have fixed a rate of $7 per ton, 
but the demand for space is so keen at 
present that it is believed this rate will 
soon be raised. 

Credit for the turning westward of the 
Canadian grain is due in a measure to a 
big advertising campaign which is being 
conducted in prairie newspapers by the 
Vancouver City Council, in addition to 
which C. P. Coles, an energetic broker, 
supplemented the advertising with a trip 
through the West, an expense that has 
proven to have been well justified. 


A. R. Drineman, 
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Business with the mills this week was 
without especial feature, neither dull nor 
» but just ordinary. Some buying 
was done, but the volume was light. One 
mill operated full time, and reports hav- 
ing sold its output. The decline indicat- 
ed in wheat futures at other markets is 
no guide to the situation at Toledo and 
in soft wheat milling. Cash wheat prices 
here actually advanced during the week, 
whereas weakness at other markets might 
lead one to look for a decline. Conse- 
quently, there has been no decline in 
soft wheat flour prices to act as a stimu- 
lant to business. 

No export sales were made this week. 
Scattered sales to established trade here 
and there constituted the business. The 
South has been in a better position since 
the advance in the price of cotton, and 
has been in the market off and on for 
flour, which has been of material assist- 
ance to the mills. Some of them are do- 
ing a reasonably steady business in hard 
wheat flours. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.20 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Oct. 28, 
which was three cents higher than the 
price a week ago, in spite of declines in 
other markets. Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent was held at $6.20@6.50, prac- 
tically the same as a week ago, local 
springs $7.20@7.30, and local Kansas 
flour $6.75@6.85, 98’s, f.o.b. Toledo. Feed 
maintains its improved position, and is in 
better demand at a trifle higher prices. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$18@18.50, mixed feed at $20@21.50, and 
middlings at $22@24.50, in 100’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo. 

OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Judging from the testimony of the rep- 
resentatives of outside hard wheat mills, 
business seems to have been somewhat 
better with them this week, on the break, 
or continued weakness in the wheat mar- 
ket, than with soft wheat millers. Some 
of them did a very satisfactory business, 
and it has been possible to secure flour 
at what looks like attractive prices. 

For example, a good first class brand 
of. Kansas flour was sold this week as 
low as $6.75, bulk, Toledo basis. Top 
notch short patents from Kansas were 
quoted at $7@7.40, jutes, delivered. 
Similar short patents from the North- 
west were around $8.45, and standard 
or bakers patents $7.25@7.75, in 98's. 
Kansas flour is still frequently quoted 
as much as $1 bbl below like grades from 
the Northwest. Nevertheless, northwest- 
ern spring wheat millers are doing a fair 
business, sometimes closely meeting the 
Kansas competition, and sometimes get- 
ting a premium for their flours. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
Thin WOOK cccccccscvescese 37,500 75 
Last week .....s.eeeseeees 37,100 77 
YOOP BGO weccccccccccscees 21,900 45% 
Two years AGO .....-.e.08s 31,700 64 
Three years ago........+++ 40,900 85 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 21 133,500 93,368 -70 


Last week ...... 21 124,710 . 80,299 64 
One year ago..... 22 146,700 59,856 40 
Two yeers ago... 10 77,760 56,934 73 


W. P. Tanner, of W. P. Tanner-Gross 
& Co., New York, was in Toledo calling 
on his connection, the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., this week. 

Headquarters for the fall meeting of 
the Ohio Millers’ State Association, Nov. 
15-16, will be at the New Southern Hotel, 
and reservations should be made in ad- 
vance. Secretary Tanner will announce 
the programme later. 


James Dugan, formerly of Kansas 
City, has been engaged to represent the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co. in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
working in conjunction with Paul F. 
Fischer, the Michigan state agent, who 
makes his headquarters at Detroit. 


W. F. Steele, who has recently been 
travelling for the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, Salina, Kansas, in Ohio, 
will represent the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. in the greater part of this state, 
effective Nov. 1. Mr. Steele was previ- 
ously connected with the Marshall Mill- 
ing Co. in Ohio for a number of years. 

V. M. Boothby, Portland, Maine, who 
has been New England representative 
for the Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., died at his home, on Oct. 20, of 
ptomaine poisoning, being sick only 40 
hours. He had a wide acquaintance in 
the New England states, and had been 
in the employ of the Voigt Milling Co. 
since 1882. 

Allan W. Baehr, representing the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
in Ohio, C. E. Monck, with the Cleveland 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, J. B. Rosenbaum, with 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., and 
H. W. Welton, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., were here calling on 
the trade during the week. 


A two-year sentence in Fort Leaven- 
worth penitentiary was Judge Peck’s 
answer to the plea of Edward L. Strit- 
matter, grain dealer, of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, for mercy in federal court. He 
pleaded guilty to 20 counts of forging 
bills of lading on fictitious grain ship- 
ments, and it was alleged he borrowed 
$26,000 on them from Portsmouth banks. 


The plant of the Seyfang Baking Co., 
Toledo, has been sold to F. Bissell & 
Co., manufacturers of electrical appli- 
ances, for a consideration of $125,000. 
It is understood that the Seyfang com- 
pany will liquidate and discontinue bus!- 
ness. This is one of the oldest bakin 
businesses in Toledo, and was starte 
many years ago by M. Seyfang and his 
brother under the style of M. Seyfang 
& Co. 


EVANSVILLE 


Evansvitte, Inp., Oct. 29.—Corn bread 
and molasses have taken the place of hot 
biscuits and wheat bread in the South, 
and to this is ascribed the continued lack 
of normal demand for flour in that re- 
gion. Evansville millers had hoped for 
a great revival in trade when the price 
of cotton began to rise. There was im- 
provement for a time, and orders came 
in with a rush that kept the mills grind- 
ing merrily; but this did not last long, 
and millers are back to the old hand-to- 
mouth basis, as far as orders are con- 
cerned. 

The threatened strike of railway em- 
ployees also had its effect on the flour 
market, according to some millers, whose 
correspondents refused to buy against 
the possibility of a tie-up of the roads. 

Flour has shown some advance over 
last week, even with the demand low. 
Millers are refusing to do business at a 
loss, and prefer to shut down rather than 
borrow money and carry creditors. 
Prices quoted: best patent, 98-lb sacks, 
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f.o.b., Evansville, $7@8.40; hard wheat, 
$9; standard patents, $6.50@8. 

Millfeed is in strong demand, and sales 
are made readily. ran is quoted at 
$18@20 ton, mixed feed at $22@24, and 
shorts at $24@26, f.o.b., Evansville, in 
100-lb sacks, carload lots. Dry pastures 
are given as the cause for the increased 
demand. W. W. Ross. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 29.—Buying 
of flour held up well the fore part of this 
week, but slackened somewhat later. 
The decline was attributed to the possi- 
bility of a strike of the railroad brother- 
hoods, and buyers preferred to await 
developments. With the announcement 
that the strike would not begin there 
was a renewal of inquiries and fair buy- 
ing. 

Conditions in the trade in the last six 
days have been much the same as during 
the preceding month. A few mills have 
enough orders to insure operation for 
30 days, but most plants have not had 
enough future business assured to make 
certain operation for more than two 
weeks. Buying continues from hand to 
mouth, due to a lack of confidence in 
future price trends. 

Receipts of wheat in the Indianapolis 
market continue light, but there is a 
fair demand for grain of milling quality. 
Good soft winter wheat appears to be 
rather scarce. The price of No. 2 red 
has been firm the last few days, sales on 
the Board of Trade ranging $1.251%,@ 
1,261. 

Flour quotations at the end of the 
week were slightly lower than at the 
close of last week. Soft winter patents 
were quoted for shipment in car lots at 
$6@6.75 bbl, in 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b., 
Indianapolis, the minimum being un- 
changed, and the maximum 25c lower. 
Hard winter patents are available at 
$6.40@7.15, a decline of 10c in the mini- 
mum and 35c in the maximum. Spring 
patents are priced at $6.65@7.50, a drop 
of 10c in the minimum and 25c in the 
maximum. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week .. 10,729 7 
Last week .. 8,467 37 
Year ago 6,453 28 
Two years ago ........+.4. 9,809 45 
Oct, 29, 1921, stocks in store........ 10,207 


INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


n Out 

WD ac.ccvanvabscadeces 42,000 30,000 

SNL 864.000 60-0 Coe nese es 323,000 85,000 

ME 64002408000 040en0006 252,000 208,000 

BR 64.¥505050608406640884 8,000 6,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


Oct. 29, 1921.. 405,260 169,770 416,270 14,640 
Oct, 30, 1920.. 279,160 420,500 542,560 1,000 
Nov, 1, 1919... 582,530 156,930 275,080 59,160 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products is hold- 
ing up well, and Hoosier mills report a 
satisfactory business. The volume of 
sales this fall has been considerably 
ahead of that at the same time last year. 
Quotations are unchanged, compared with 
last week. Grits are quoted for ship- 
ment in car lots at $1.30 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, meal at $1.25, 
hominy at $1.35, hominy flakes at $2.20, 
cerealine at $1.90 and corn flour at $1.40. 


MILLFEED 


Business in millfeed has been rather 
slow, although some concerns report a 
fair volume of sales. Wheat feeds are 
unchanged in price. Bran is offered for 
shipment in car lots at $17.25@19.25 ton, 
sacked, f.o.b., Indianapolis, mixed feed at 
$19.25@21 and middlings at $21.25@23. 
Hominy feed is available at $22 ton, bulk, 
and $23.50, sacked. 


NOTES 


The Bloomingdale (Ind.) Mill Co., 
which manufactures flour and feed, has 
completed a cement base for a new gaso- 
line engine, to be installed soon. 

Elevators in Delaware and several 
other Indiana counties have been refus- 
ing to buy considerable corn of the crop 
now being harvested, due to the percent- 
age of moisture that it contains. Some 
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of the has not matured as well as 
and farmers are planning to 
feed it to live stock. 

The Anderson Cereal Milling Co., 
Peru, has been oy eg with $50,- 
000 capital stock, by H. J. Anderson, E. 
A. Graves, R. R. Rhodes and E. J. En 

Various cereal goods are to Se 
manufactured. 

The og Food Co., of Fort Wayne, 
which will do a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in bakery and other food products, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Arthur Vaice, Alex Mack- 
ree and William Vages. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of the 
Acme-Evans Co., flour millers, Indian- 
—_ has been chosen chairman of the 

tizens’ school committee of that city, 
its pu being the betterment of edu- 
cational facilities in the public schools. 

Grain dealers in Indianapolis and other 
Indiana cities do not ex any heavy 
increase in receipts until after Nov. 20. 
They say country shipments will be held 
to take advantage of a reduction in rail- 
road freight rates scheduled at that time. 

Linnaes C. Boyd, of Indianapolis, a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade, died at his 
home last Saturday, aged 57. He had 
been in ill health for the last four years, 
since suffering a stroke of paralysis. Mr. 
Boyd is survived by a widow, a son, 
Philip Linnaes Boyd, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Higgins, all of Indianapolis. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





GEORGIA 


Artranta, Ga., Oct. 29.—The threat of 
a railroad strike failed to develop any 
buying of flour, and quotations are about 
20c bbl lower this week on account of 
free offerings. Stocks continue rather 
small, but sufficient to supply the weekly 
demand. Buying for forward shipments 
is not expected until there has been a 
substantial reduction in freight rates. 
Hearings are being held at Atlanta and 
other rail centers on demands from vari- 
ous handlers of merchandise in the mat- 
ter of lower rates. 

Wheat millfeeds continue very dull, 
and movements are confined to narrow 
channels to meet immediate demand only. 
Prices are about same as last week to a 
shade lower, with offerings rather free 
from the mills. 

Cottonseed meal prices are some easier, 
but there is “y a moderate demand. 
Mills are accumulating their year’s stock. 

Cottonseed hull prices were reduced 
the early part of the week, due to the 
accumulation of stocks at the mills and 
the limited demand. 

Hominy feed prices are about the 
same as last week, with only a moderate 
demand and small movement. Hogs are 
being fattened with home grown corn. 

Hay receipts are very light. Only 31 
cars, all grades, reached this market dur- 
ing the week. Prices are about level with 
last week, and stocks are down to the 
minimum. 

* * 

J. Vining Taylor, secretary of the Na- 
tional Hay Association, and Mr. Sims, 
traffic manager for the association, spent 
Wednesday and Thursday here, attend- 
ing the special hearing before the south- 
ern freight committee in the matter of 
freight reduction on hay. 

J. Horg Tioner. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvit1e, Tenn., Oct. 29.—There was 
no marked change in the flour situation 
in the Southeast this week. The tone of 
the market has been quiet. The consum- 
ing demand holds up satisfactorily, and 
as few buyers have acquired liberal 
stocks, they find it wer ges 4 to come 
into the market frequently. The aggre- 

ate sales in small quantities for imme- 
fliate shipments have beén of good pro- 
portions. 

Specifications continue fairly good, and 
the aggregate volume of business con- 
tinues satisfactory, considering the gen- 
eral conditions that prevail. The call- 
ing off of.the railr strike gave satis- 





faction, but there had never been any 
great fear of a walkout, and flour buy- 
ers as a rule refused to be rushed on ac- 
count of the transportation outlook. 
Little change has been noted in flour 
prices, mills staying close to cost of cash 
wheat. Prices at the close of the week 
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were as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $7.50@8; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $6.40@6.80; straight patent, 
$6.10@6.30; first clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report slow demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de-~ 
livered at Nashville, $7.50@8; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $6.50@7. 

Wheat continues to move in fair vol- 
ume, coming chiefly from the West. No. 
2 red, with bill, is quoted at $1.35 bu at 
Nashville. . 

Corn meal mills, with a capacity of 
48,000 bus, this week ground 12,235, or 
25.4 per cent of capacity, compared with 
5,437, or 10 per cent, the same week last 
year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.25@ 
1.30; unbolted meal, $1.20@1.25. 

Demand continues good for millfeed. 
Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $16 
@18; standard middlings or shorts, $23 
@25. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 208,830 128,009 61.3 
Last week ....... 196,470 109,173 55.3 
Year ago ........ 186,690 78,523 42.0 
Two years ago.... 172,470 139,856 81.0 


Three years ago.. 192,090 104,001 64.1 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 29 Oct, 22 
Flour, bbis 45,300 
Wheat,’ bus ... 230,000 
Corn, bus ..... ee 67,000 
Gate, BOB cvcvcciccosess 634,000 





Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 141 cars. 

Fire destroyed the flour mill of How- 
ard Yancey, Barlow, Ky., causing loss 
estimated at $12,000. 

Fire almost entirely destroyed the 
White Pine flouring mill, Morristown, 
Tenn. Loss only partly insured. 

The Marshall Grain Co., of Oklahoma 
City, has opened offices in the Falls 
Building, Memphis, in order to increase 
its facilities for handling southeastern 
business. Charles W. Friss is in charge. 

Joun Lerrer. 





ALABAMA 


Mosiz, Ata. Oct. 29.—Grain and 
grain products trade in this market has 
been better in October than in any pre- 
ceding month since last spring, so brokers 
and wholesale dealers state. The demand 
is still under normal, but a gradual im- 
provement is noted, especially from the 
lumber districts of the interior. 

Believing that the threatened railroad 
strike would not take place, local brokers 
and dealers made no effort to stock up, 
and the same condition is true of mer- 
chants in the smaller towns and cities 
which buy their supplies in this market. 

The tropical hurricane that swept the 
Gulf of Mexico the early part of the 
week kept vessels in port, and for that 
reason the outward movement in grain 
and grain products has been light, only 
two steamers departing with part car- 


S. 

Market quotations were irregular 
throughout the week, closing at about the 
same as a week ago, with best patent 
flours around $8, and other grades rang- 
ing down to $6. Other quotations oe f 
are: corn, 70c for No. 2 white, sacked, 
and 66c in bulk; oats, 48c sacked, 46c 
bulk; corn meal $1.65, and grits $1.75, 
er 96-lb sack. Bran, $21 ton; shorts, 

@30; mixed feed, $32@36; hay, tim- 
othy, $27 for best grade; alfalfa, $30 
for best grade. 


ASKS FOR A FLOUR DEPOT 


The Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills 
Co., through its southern sales agency, 
the Dixie Portland Flour Co., has asked 


the city commission of Mobile to’ erect - | 


a flour depot on the river front adjoining 
the municipal wharf, and the commission 
is now making an investigation to ascer- 
tain the cost of such depot and the prob- 
able revenues to be derived from it. 
This milling company sent 20,000 bbls 
of flour to Mobile by steamer last May, 
and it is stated that it was so well 


pleased with the results of that experi- 
ment that it has decided to make other 
shipments here for distribution through 
the South and Southeast. 

In connection with the depot the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. wants a mixing 
and sacking plant installed, so that flour 
coming in 196-lb sacks may be mixed 
with yeast and other ingredients that go 
to make up prepared flour, and then put 
in smaller sacks for the trade. 

* * 

Exports during the week ended today: 
to Havana, Cardenas and Caibarién, on 
American steamer Munisla, 376 long tons 
flour in 196-lb cotton sacks, 511 long tons 
corn, 300 sacks oats. To Belize, on Nor- 
wegian steamer Port Antonio, 23 lon 
tons flour in barrels, eight bales hay, 
sacks mixed feed, 36 sacks oats and one 
sack corn meal. 

W. J. Boxes. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotx, Va., Oct. 29.—Conflicting 
opinions regarding the wheat situation, 
with speculation as to the effect of a 

ble railroad strike, unsettled the 
ocal flour market this. week, but the de- 
cision of the railroad employees against 
a walk-out had a very stimulating effect 
on conditions. Quotations this week 
have shown a wide range, prices appar- 
ently not being based on either the cost 
of wheat or option prices, but rather on 
the disposition of the mills to force sales 
or advance their limits according to 
opinions regarding possibility of delivery. 

Winter wheat mills held firmly this 
week for $6.75@7.25 for top patents, 
with standard patents offered at $6.50 
@6.75. There has been no demand for 
straights or clears. Kansas hard wheat 

atents were somewhat easier, ranging 

7.65@8.25. Northwestern spring wheat 
patents are offered at $7.80@8.25, with 
advertised brands held at $8.75@9.25. 

No change in the dullness of the feed 
market is apparent this week, dealers 
continuing to do business on a conserva- 
tive scale, with slight prospects for an 
increase of sales during the early win- 
ter. Standard bran is quoted at $21.50 
@22 ton, standard middlings $22.50@23, 
flour middlings $28.50@30, and red dog 
$31.50@32, the latter showing a very 
marked reduction, but being little in de- 
mand, 

NOTES 


An investigation of the cost of living 
in Norfolk, carried on by committees 
representing business and civic organiza- 
tions, has called into account all factors 
contributing to the family expense bud- 
get except the local bakers. Prices of 

read have not been critcized by the 
committees, although every other com- 
modity has come in for its share of in- 

uiry. The 16-oz loaf now sells at re- 
tail here for 10c. 


All reservations have been taken in 
the Pure Food Show to be-given here 
the week of Nov. 7 by the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth Retail Grocers’ Association. 
One of the features of the week’s exhibi- 
tion will be daily baking contests con- 
ducted by the Norfolk Housewives’ 
League, in which prizes will be given 
by bakeries and flour dealers. A num- 
ber of flour dealers and local bakers 
have reserved space for elaborate ex- 
hibits. 

JoserH A. Lesiie. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dotvutn, Mixn., Oct. 31.—Mill opera- 
tions last week were mainly confined to 

rinding and getting out old orders. 

ontract holders seemed to prefer using 
up supplies already bought and giving 
shipping directions on same rather than 
coming in again at this time. This 
penne | a slowing up in flour demand, and 
a consequent curtailment in new mill 
bookings. Present requirements appear 
to be pretty well covered, either by 
stocks on hand or on contracts, so that 
buyers are in a position to hold off mak- 
ing new commitments until supplies run 


ow. 

The calling off of the railroad strike 
removed the apprehension of tying up 
transportation and caused interest to 
slacken, also pared down the volume of 
shipping directions that were being 
rished in. Another factor tending to 
discourage buying was the unsettlement 
and easier action of wheat. Buyers not 
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ressed for working supplies concluded 
t was to their advantage to stay out of 
the market. . Others, not so well placed, 
covered requirements to tide them over 
temporarily. 

Durum buyers were inclined to work 
off old bookings on hand or contracted 
for before taking on more, which re- 
duced mill sales on the week. The trade 
seems to have present requirements cov- 
ered. Wheat market was variable, but 
manifested no material change as re- 
gards prices. 

The customary dullness and limited 
demand was again evident in rye last 
week, The mill took on a little local 
business, but in the absence of outside 
support there is no promise of improve- 
ment in the near future. No material 
change in mill asking prices was reported. 

Demand for millfeed fell off when it 
became definitely known that the threat- 
ened railroad strike would not material- 
ize. The mixed car trade proved very 
fair up to that time, as buyers feared a 
tie-up might cut off their source of 


supply. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ....ccccccccccces 20,630 56 
Last week .......eccsseees 19,873 54 
EMGE POOP seccccccctesceces 20,395 55 
TWO Years AZO ....seeseeee 22,095 63 


NOTES 


Rupert Penn, grain and flour importer, 
of Rotterdam, Holland, visited this mar- 
ket last week. 

Minneapolis grain men on ’change last 
week were C. M. Harrington, J. H. Rihel- 
daffer and S. J. McCaull. 

The Atwood-Larson Co. has filed suit 
in district court against the Coules Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Elevator & Trading 
Co. for $2,685.63, which it alleges is 
due it. 

There was a distinct lack of interest in 
the October delivery of grain and flax- 
seed, which would indicate that deals 
had been closed out or switched into 
later months. 

A few gases cargoes of grain 
were loaded out and moved east the past 
week, but most out loadings were in 
the. medium class. Wheat comprised 
most of the shipping. 

The Bartlett Frazier Co. of Minneap- 
olis will take over the office being vacat- 
ed by the H. Poehler Co. in the Board 
of Trade Building, and the Harbison 
Commission Co. in turn takes the pres- 
ent quarters of the Bartlett Frazier Co., 
as both concerns needed more office 
room. 

Chartering continues slow and for 
limited space, though the rate on wheat 
to Buffalo is now quoted at 2c bu. Some 
weeks ago several hundred -thousand 
bushels of grain were contracted for de- 
livery and winter storage in the East at 
3¥,c, but nothing has been reported done 
in that line since. 

There was not much done in rye fu- 
tures the past week, the market lacking 
support from both the buying and sell- 
ing sides. Cash supplies were taken over 
to go into store for later shipments. As 
some of the receipts applied on sale, the 
quantity put on the market proved rath- 
er limited, and was readily disposed off. 

A. H. Starkey, president of the Con- 
solidated Elevator Co., was badly shaken 
up in the wreck of the Duluth-Chicago 
Omaha train near Arlington Heights, 
early Sunday morning. He was en route 
to Chicago to meet his wife and bring 
her home. They arrived here this morn- 
ing. Mr. Starkey is expected to be at 
his office in a few days. R. M. White, 
of the White Grain Co., was also a pas- 
senger on the train, but suffered no 
injury. 

There was too much unsettlement and 
uncertainty in the general grain situa- 
tion to make a healthy cash wheat mar- 
ket last week. Local milling support 
was generally absent, immediate require- 
ments having been filled. Outside mill- 
ing interests were after choice cars of 
dark northern and durum, paying well 
to get them. Surplus supplies were tak- 
en over by the elevators at about | 
vious prices against futures. The bulk 
of receipts and offerings ran to durum, 
which shippers were occasionally after, 
preferring top grades. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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In a contrast too strong to be pleas- 
ant, the flour market this week was so 
dull, compared with last week, or in fact 
several other weeks preceding it, as to 
make it almost impossible to excite even 
the slightest degree of interest on the 
part of any buyer. Evidently this re- 
sulted from previous purchases, creating 
stocks that were more than ample for 
needs. With the rapidly fluctuating mar- 
ket, buyers were afraid to take any fur- 
ther chances. Consequently, with stocks 
on hand thought to be sufficient for two 
months, and with no export demand, sales 
were the lowest on the crop. 

Some buyers think the market has been 
unduly depressed, and they look for 
higher prices later an, but over against 
this is the wild desire on the part of 
some mills to sell flour at prices which 
apparently cannot possibly show a rea- 
sonable profit. This makes the range 
extremely wide. For example, some 
spring wheat mills were offering flour 
here at $7.15 or less, while others ranged 
up to $7.80, jute, and with Canadian 
mills offering what was regarded as very 
good flour at $7.15, a strong downward 
pressure on prices was created, without 
inducing purchasers to take advantage 
of the situation. 

Probably at no time on the crop has 
the wheat situation been so strongly re- 
flected in flour prices as during the past 
two or three weeks. In the week just 
closed the Argentine situation had .a 
strong bearing on general conditions, and 
the official estimate of a yield of some- 
thing over 200,000,000 bus, compared with 
170,000,000 last year, was used as a 
strong bearish argument. As a slight 
offset to this came the report of the ele- 
vator fire at Montreal in which it was 
claimed that something like 750,000 bus 
wheat had been destroyed. This report 
was modified considerably later on, but it 
had a definite effect on the market. 

Canadian flours are reported to be sell- 
ing well in this market, a good quantity 
having been distributed through East 
Side jobbers. The prices prevailing, 
coupled with the strength of the flour, 
seem to have made them attractive to 
this class of buyer. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that only a limited portion of the 
flour so sold has been delivered, and 

hould the market take a sudden drop, 
difficulty might be found in delivering 
the rest. 

rhe large flour buyers, such as big 

holesale at ety seem to be strictly out 
«f the market for the time being, and it 
is assumed that their requirements are 

vided for, for at least 30 days. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
co's, $8.40@9.50; standard patents, $7@ 
7.00; first clears, $4.75@5.75; soft winter 
Straights, $5.75@6; hard winter patents, 
». (07,50; straights, $6.50@7; first clears, 
°).73@5.75; rye, $5.50@6,—all in jute. 


EXPORT CLAIMS 


A meeting of the export flour trade 
was scheduled for Thursday afternoon 
of this week in the Produce Exchan 
‘or the purpose of discussing the rules 
‘hich the claim conference of the rail- 
‘oads had proposed to put into effect. 
\Yhile this subject is of vital importance 
‘o the exporters of flour, hardly a hand- 
ful appeared at the meeting. However, 
those present discussed the situation for 
about an hour and a half, finally reach- 
ing a decision that, as the trade was so 
Mmeagerly represented, no definite action 


should be taken. Consequently, it was 


decided to adjourn the meeting until 
Thursday, Nov. 3. 

It is quite remarkable that, in view of 
the real importance of the matter of 
claims on export flour, those interested 
do not see it to their particular personal 
advantage to attend such a meeting as 
the one held this week. There are at 
least 50 people in the flour trade ‘more 
or less directly interested in the exporta- 
tion of flour, and it would seem only rea- 
sonable to expect at least half this num- 
ber to attend a meeting called in their 
interests. If they are not interested, 
these interests will not be protected. 


NOTES 

H. I. Hobar, of Minneapolis, and 
Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Bag Co., called at this office this 
week, 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president of. the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
A. P. Walker, president of the Standard 
Milling Co., and E. G. Broenniman, presi- 
dent of the Broenniman Co., Inc., left 
New York last Thursday for a shooting 
trip. They went by boat to Albany, 
intending to go from there by motor to 
a camp in the Adirondacks, where they 
expected to remain about a week. 





BUFFALO 


Burraw, N. Y., Oct. 29.—With the 
calling off of the threatened railroad 
strike, the demand for flour practically 
ended, except in a few instances where 
buyers wanted certain brands. Prices 
quoted on all grades the past few days 
were something fierce; in fact, the low- 
est in some years. It was rumored that 
as low as $6.25 was accepted for family 
patent and $6 for bakers patent, in cot- 
ton 98’s. How such prices could be made 
was rather mystifying to some millers 
who were holding for around $8 for their 
best patent and possibly inclined to shade 
it 25c. 

The truth probably is that the mills 
see a dull time ahead, now that buyers 
are filled up. The majority of the mills 
here ran to full capacity and some 
stretched it, but with the announcement 
of the strike off they slowed down. They 
have enough orders on their books, how- 
ever, to keep going full for some weeks, 
but it is not likely that shipping direc- 
tions will bother them during November. 

Some export grinding in bond will be 
done next week, but the inquiry in that 
direction is very light, particularly for 
first and second clear, which appears to 
be pressing on the market, most of it 
at easier prices than a week ago. 

With Canadian wheat 114c, dark north- 
ern 5%4c, and Kansas 314c lower than 
last Saturday, the general feeling here 
is that wheat prices are not yet on the 
bottom, and some of the millers seem to 
be taking a chance, which may account 
for the unusually wide range in flour 
quotations. 

The city retail trade has backed up 
and will not take a sack more than can 
be disposed of within a day or two, 
knowing that the mills are anxious to 
make quick delivery. The best family 
patent is quoted at $8, in cotton 98's. 
There is nothing doing in rye flour, and 
prices are very unsettled. 

Canadian flour is being offered on 
about the same basis as domestic, with 
no sales reported. 

Kansas mills are offering their fancy 
short patents at $7.50, but there are oth- 
ers willing to accept as low as $6.90 for 
their kind. Standard patents are quoted 
at $6.25@7, Buffalo rate points. These 
prices are lower than last week, and 
some business was done. 

Millfeeds were stronger the past two 
days, especially bran, which shows an 
advance of 75c from the closing asking 
prices of last week. Middlings were un- 


changed so far as the top quotation was 
concerned, but there were no more cheap 
offerings. The heavier feeds remain firm. 
Even with the mills running full time, 
the offerings appear to have become no- 
ticeably light, and some of the big mills 
claim to be sold ahead. There is no 
doubt of a better demand, the general 
feeling in the country being that prices 
are low enough, and are due for a steady 
advance from now on. 

Dairymen have plenty of corn, but will 
need millfeeds to mix in, and they are 
all stocking up more or less, although 
still discouraged, owing to the low price 
of milk. A few mills reported the de- 
mand best for bran, but others sold more 
middlings. On the whole, the feed situa- 
tion is very much improved. Canadian 
feeds are sold out, so far as Buffalo 
agents are concerned. The last sales 
were at $17.75 for bran and middlings, 
track, Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier near 
the close of the week, and demand is re- 
ported fairly active, while hominy feed 
remains dull, with offerings fair. Gluten 
feed in light supply, and spot stuff 
wanted. Cottonseed meal is arrivin 
quite freely, and prices are lower. Oi 
meal sold lower than last week, but has 
been advanced $1 the past two days, al- 
though demand is reported limited. Dis- 
tillers’ grains are offered at $43, track, 
Buffalo, in 100-lb sacks. Milo is quoted 
at $1.70@1.75, and spot scarce. 

Buckwheat sold as low as $1.50 per 
100 lbs, track, Buffalo, and bids are 
now 5c less. Quite a large quantity was 
bought at $1.55, and offerings are liberal 
at that price. Buckwheat flour is freely 
offered at 20c per 5-lb paper bag. A 
year ago the price was 35@37c. Rolled 
oats steady, but the trade seems to be 
supplied and the mills are running slow- 
er. Prices remain firm. Reground oat 
hulls steady, with a slight improvement 
in demand and offerings liberal. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

. output activity 

This week ....ccccccceses 165,545 99 
EMSt WOO 2c ccccccccccccs 150,060 90 
BOOP OHO siccccccvccsicos 136,440 82 
TWO Years AZO ....eseeees 155,956 94 
Three years ago .......+. 86,550 52 


NOTES 


Severe frosts cut down vegetation in 
this section of the state this week, and 
farmers are preparing for winter. 


The only shipment this week of grain 
from Buffalo to Montreal was a cargo 
of 75,000 bus corn, and there are no 
vessels here today for cargoes. 


Canal shipments from Buffalo fell off 
this week, only 222,000 bus wheat being 
reported. Last year the shipments were 
76,300 bus wheat, 36,000 bus rye and 
10,000 bus malt. 


Stocks of wheat here are 6,450,000 bus, 
compared with 1,703,000 a year ago. 
There are over 16,000,000 bus grain in 
store here, while a year ago there were 
less than 5,000,000. 

Cars are getting very scarce now, with 
the rush of Canadian grain from the ele- 
vators herg for export. Over 2,000,000 
bus of Canadian wheat arrived today, 
and will go forward immediately. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 11,712,000 bus, of which §8,- 
709,000 were wheat, 5,595,000 from Ca- 
nadian ports. A year ago the receipts 
were 5,557,000 bus, of which 4,462,000 
were wheat, 4,100,000 coming from Can- 
ada. 

The steamer Grant Morden brought 
450,674 bus wheat from Fort William, 
and after unloading a small amount 
managed to get through the Ohio Street 
bridge to the Electric elevator without 
touching bottom, something which has 
not been done before with such a big 
cargo. 

A new scheme is being worked on the 


groceries in this city. The faker repre-— 


sents himself as a solicitor for a whole- 
sale firm, and makes a pretense of sam- 
pling patent brands of cake mixture. 

e finds an excuse to pronounce it bad 
and offers to make restitution to the 
grocer at the rate of 10c a package. In 
payment he tenders a check on the Mer- 
chants’ Trust Co., of Kansas City, for 
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more than the amount, and gets away 
with the velvet. The checks are worth- 
less. 

E, BanGasser. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 29.—If wheat 
advances a cent, no one has any confi- 
dence that it will stay, and if it eases off 
a cent, every one believes it will go lower. 
That about sums up the sentiment of the 
trade here as applied to the flour mar- 
ket. Under such conditions, the milling 
business is bound to wander along in 
the doldrums. 

The nearest approach to activity in 
the flour market this week was due to the 
threatened railroad strike. Early in the 
week there was quite a flurry of busi- 
ness, not of large volume, but the trade 
apparently decided to play safe and 
bought a little more liberally. Bakers 
took on a little flour; retailers and job- 
bers bought in little larger amounts, all 
as strike insurance. 

Shipping directions that had been 
hanging fire for weeks were telegraphed 
in when the strike looked like a possi- 
bility. Some of the mills are again run- 
ning on part time and others look for 
even a quieter week than common ahead, 
as a reaction from the little flurry now 
past. 

Prices are about steady. There is little 
change in the rather nominal asking 
prices on spring patents, but it is likely 
that more favorable prices could be ob- 
tained than indicated, if the buyer want- 
ed a round lot. Bakers patents have 
eased off 10c bbl, and first clears can 
be bought 25c under last week, although 
some mills are holding at the old price. 
Quotations on spring wheat flours: pat- 
ents, $8.25@8.50 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $8.70; straights, $8.35@ 
8.45, cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers 
patent, $7.90, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; first clears, $6@6.90, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6; low grade, 
$4.25@4.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

The soft wheat flour market has been 
slow all week. Mills have a little sold 
in advance, but unless shipping directions 
speedily pick up, some will have to close 
down for lack of orders. With wheat 
prices firm, due to growers’ reluctance 
to sell, flour prices are steady, with best 
brands of winter straights offered at 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $6.75. 

What has been said about soft wheat 
flours applies to rye flour. There is little 
new business; shipping orders are slow, 
and unless there is a change, output will 
drop from now on. Prices are easier, 
with best white 25@35c under last week’s 
levels, and offered freely at $6.40@6.50 
bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. West- 
ern rye flour steady, with prices un- 
changed. 

Feed prices are steady to higher. Bran 
has not shared in the better demand to 
the extent of middlings and the heavier 
feeds, but some mills have advanced 
prices $1, and are asking $2 more for 
middlings. There is no accumulation of 
feed, and shipments are generally in 
mixed cars. 

Going quotations: spring bran, $21.50 
@23 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$26@28; winter bran, $23@24, sacked, 
local mostly; spring middlings, $26@ 
28.50, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $27 
@29; winter middlings in strong demand, 
and sales, all local, confined to small lots 
at mill door, $1.40@1.50 per 100 lbs. Rye 
feed firm, with small lots, local, selling 
at $25@26 ton. Western feeds in fair 
demand, with prices at previous levels. 
Corn meal, table quality, easy at $1.30@ 
1.40 per 100 Ibs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Tale WOOK coccccsvcccccece 9,600 51 
BS QE cS ibocticccccesass 9,800 52 


Of this week’s total, 7,800 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,300 winter and 500 


do * #* 

The traffic bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce, in a bulletin, warns shippers 
to post themselves closely on the routing 
of shipments to ss benefit of lowest 
freight rates. various freight in- 
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creases have resulted in discrepancies on 
through rates to many competitive 


points. 
T. W. Kwarr. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 29.—Flour tight- 
ened up a little on springs and hard win- 
ters toward the close, due possibly to the 
extensive wail of dry weather, though 
near-by soft winters, including both pat- 
ent and straight, appeared i te as plen- 
tiful and cheap as ever. Without doubt, 
however, the week as a whole was one 
of the poorest for business on record. 
Everybody was loaded and out of the 
market; consequently, nothing is calcu- 
lated to change the situation quicker or 
better than a stiff advance. The 
calling off of the railroad strike gave 
great satisfaction to the trade. City 
mills say that Canada has practically put 
all the mills of this country out of the 
export business, at least for the time 
being. 

Springs were steadier but quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $7.50@7.75; 
standard patents, $7@7.25,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood; 5@1l5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk, One 
Minneapolis mill was asking up to $8.40, 
cotton, for its top brand, but competitors 
were much cheaper, some reported as 
selling recently as low as $7.50, sacks. 
Quotations represent trading range of 
market. 

Hard winters were firmer but slow, 
short patents at the close ranging “$7.25 
@1.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@60c more in wood, 5@1lé5c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Trading 
light, and apparently confined to a few 
cars of standard or straight grade at 
quotations, which still average 25c under 
springs. Stocks of hard winters, both on 
hand and to come forward, are large, 
and said to have been bought at reason- 
ably safe prices. 

Soft winters were practically’ un- 
changed and. dull, short patents closing 
nominally at  $6.25@6.50; near-by 
straights, $5.25@5.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 
50@60c more in wood, 5@l5c less in 
jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Near-by 
short patent is offered as low as $6.10 in 
secondhand cottons, and ote | been 
tried and found satisfactory by the 
trade, it is fast displacing the western 
product at the difference in price, which 
is about 50c bbl. Near-by straight was 
in some demand around $5, bulk, but 
good stock, free from weevil and fly, was 

nerally held at $5.25, bulk, with some 

ew good offerings obtainable at $5.35 
in secondhand cottons. Sales were lim- 
ited. 

City mills ran lightly, reported trade 
slow, domestic and export, and made no 
change in their prices of either flour or 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 24,920 
bbls; destined for export, 5,058, 


NOTES 

C. E. Trace & Son, wholesale agents 
in this territory for the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, are now also repre- 
sonins at Baltimore the Barber Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 

The George P. Plant Milling Co., of 
St. Louis, has decided to appoint a sala- 
ried representative for Maryland, the 
District of Columbia and the Virginias, 
with headquarters at Baltimore. 

The wheat fields in this section are 
already looking beautiful, despite dry 
weather and the fact that weevily and 
fly-cut grain, in the absence of anything 
better, was used largely for seed. 

James E. Bennett, of James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., grain, Chicago, and Irving 
T. Hull, of S. H. Ruth & Co., local mill- 
ers’ agents, have applied for membership 
in the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 

J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and blend- 
er, capitalist, bank director and vice 
president Baltimore Flour Club, has been 
made the iocal representative of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Lewis Blaustein, head of the Atlantic 
Flour Co., Baltimore and New York, was 
operated on last Sunday for a cyst on 
the shoulder, since which time he has 
been to New York and back without ex- 
periencing the least inconvenience. 

The Meade Baking Co. has awarded 
to a local concern the contract to rebuild 
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its cake plant, which was burned in July. 
The new addition will be on the site of 
the old one, in the rear of the bread 
bakery, and will be a two-story structure, 
70x100, with all the latest improvements. 

Visitors were James A. Richardson, 
manager James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
c= merchants, ar Man; James 

. Bennett, of James E. Bennett & Co., 

ain, Chicago; C. Powell Smith, of J. 

llen Smith & Co., Inc., millers, Knox- 
ville, Tenn; A. E. Bowman, sales man- 
ager Federal Milling & Refrigerating 
Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

Conrad Mauler, assistant flour inspec- 
tor of the Chamber of Commerce, has 
brought suit for $20,000 against the Ter- 
pars Warehouse Co., of this city, for 
injuries which he alleges he sustained 
in October, 1920, by the premature start- 
ing of a freight elevator in the com- 
pany’s North Street warehouse while he 
was present in the discharge of his 
duties. 

Traffic bureau bulletin, Oct. 25: The 
traffic bureau is in receipt of advice that 
at a meeting of the Eastern Trunk Line 
railroads, recently held in New York, it 
was decided, effective at once, to discon- 
tinue allowing inspection of flour when 
consigned on order notify bills of lading, 
except where such bills of lading carried 
notation authorizing the carrier to allow 
such inspection. 

It is announced that the farmers of 
this state, under the name of the Agri- 
cultural Corporation of Maryland, have 
formed a co-operative association with 
$250,000 capital stock, divided into 25,000 
shares at a par value of $10 each, with 
Charles E. Bryan, of Havre de Grace, 
as president, and B. Fred Shamberger, 
vice president Federal Land Bank of 
Baltimore, secretary. It is proposed to 
both buy and sell on the co-operative 
plan, and to open headquarters for busi- 
ness in this city within 60 days. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Bosron, Mass., Oct. 29.—The fear of a 
possible railroad strike had its effect 
upon the local flour situation, judging by 
the increase in arrivals during the past 
week. While the demand did not develop 
any material increase in new business, 
there was a decided improvement in ship- 
ping directions on flour already pur- 
chased, and an urgent demand that flour 
be shipped so as to arrive as near Nov. 
1 as possible. The result is that during 
the week just closed the receipts of flour 
were the heaviest for several weeks, 
amounting to 35,000 bbls, all for local 
consumption. 

Similar reports have been received 
from other central points in New Eng- 
land, so that Nov. 1 will find the New 
England trade in better shape as regards 
stocks than for some time. It should be 
remembered, however, that there is com- 
paratively little flour purchased for fu- 
ture delivery, so far as the Boston trade 
is concerned. 

Unusual weather conditions have al- 
lowed flour to come forward in unusually 
short time. As the Great Lakes will not 
be closed for several weeks, and the Erie 
Canal is also open, the trade is taking 
advantage of these conditions and only 
meeting current wants. Should unfa- 
vorable weather conditions prevail during 
November, and transportation be tied up, 
it would not take long for the flour situ- 
ation here and at other New England 
points to become acute. 

Some of the flour men here have a 
settled belief that higher prices are to 
come later, and are advising their cus- 
tomers accordingly. They say that local 
flour buyers are making a great mistake 
in not covering their future needs while 
this is possible. 

Canadian flours are still a considerable 
factor in this market, on account of the 
low prices quoted. Sales have been made 
as low as $7.15 bbl, in cotton, f.o.b.; Bos- 
ton. This was unusually low, the gen- 
eral market being around $7.15@7.35 for 
standard and $7.50@7.55 for short pat- 
ent, in 140-lb jute sacks. There was a 
sale reported of a fancy Canadian pat- 
ent, in 98-lb cotton sacks, at $7.75, duty 

aid, 
. Spring patents from the Northwest 
have shown very little change during the 
week. Minneapolis patents are held at 
$8.50@8.60 bbl, in cotton, with country 


patents ran, $7.25@8.25. Some sprin 
wheat P nop be sold during the wok 
at $5.50@5.65, in sacks, but some fancy 
clears are held as high as $6@6.25. Not 
much inquiry for spring clears, and only 
an occasional sale is reported. 

Hard winter wheat patents range $6.75 
@7.50 bbl for wrod wey with special 
short patents quoted up to $7.85. No 
offerings of clears. Soft winter flours 
are fairly steady, but very dull, patents 
ranging $6.75@7.75, straights $6.25@6.75, 
and clears $5.60@6.25, all in sacks. Rye 
flour is dull, the market ruling easy at 
$6@6.25 bbl, in sacks. 

* @# 

The first full cargo of grain to leave 
Boston in months was taken out today, 
when the Somersby sailed for Antwerp 
with 210,000 bus Manitoba wheat, in 
bond. It is reported that this cargo is 
to be followed by additional ones as soon 
as navigation closes in the St. Lawrence 


River. 
Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa., Oct. 29.—Active buy- 
ing was a feature of the flour market 
this week, and some of the leading bro- 
kers state that a number of bakers have 
bought fairly well for their requirements 
for some time ahead. Dealers report a 
= volume of flour ordered, and speci- 

ed against for prompt shipment. 

The threatened railroad strike also 
stimulated buying. A number of west- 
ern flour salesmen have been in the city, 
and pursued the bakers and other flour 
consumers with marked avidity. There 
were price concessions made by some of 
the western sellers. Demand for sprin 
wheat flour was good, and rye flour a 
clears also showed activity. 

Prices prevailing this week: spring 
wheat patent $7@8.25, hard winter $6.75 
@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $4.50@5.25, bulk. Clears, 
$4.75@5.50. Pure white rye $5.50@6, 
pure medium rye $4.50@5, pure dark rye 
$4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Millfeed was fairly active, and sales 
were reported better than last week. 
Prices prevailing: standard middlings, 
$22.50@23; flour middlings, $29@30; red 
dog, $38.50@39.50; spring wheat bran, 
$22@22.50. 


FARMERS LOSE ON WHEAT CROP 


Investigation of the condition of 
wheat sent to markets from the Penn- 
sylvania wheat belt, comprising Lancas- 
ter, York, Adams, Franklin, Cumberland, 
Berks and other eastern counties, con- 
ducted the last few weeks by agents of 
the state department of agriculture, is 
said to have shown lack of protection 
against moths and careless grading. 
Wheat mixed with considerable cockle 
has also been found here and there. 

The inspections were started as part 
of the department’s campaign against 
the moth, and also to support the pro- 
posals for proper grading of wheat, 
which will be effective next year. Cars 
consigned to Philadelphia were opened 
and the wheat sampled. Frederik Ras- 
mussen, secretary of agriculture, stated 
that some of the reports indicate that 
farmers lost many dollars through their 
neglect of the moth. 


FLOUR CLUB LUNCHEON 
The Flour Club of Pittsburgh held an 
informal luncheon, on Oct. 28, from 12:30 
to 2 p.m., at Kramer’s restaurant. The 
experiment of having the members meet 
in this way for informal discussion of 
matters of interest to them proved most 
successful. It was decided to hold a 
similar luncheon on Nov. 4, at the same 
place and hour. Each member will be 
privileged to bring a guest. Those who 
attended the first luncheon were D. T. 
Felix, president; H. C. Gilpin, secretary; 
F. S. Grant, F. J. Connelley, Herman 
Koch, R. L. Sanderson, F. H. Minnis, 
W. C. Douglass, R. M. Helm, S. F. 
Comegys C. C. Latus, secretary of 
the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 
NOTES 


J. H. Kirk, of the Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, called on the trade 
here this week. 

Three masked men held up George 
Dimitroff, manager Curtisville Baking 
Co., on Oct. 26, and robbed him of $700. 
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George S. Ward, of New York, presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., was a 
= visitor to Pittsburgh the past 
w 


Harry C. May, of Edwin S. May & 
Sons, flour brokers, has returned from a 
combined business and pleasure trip to 
Lexington, Ky. 

The Leaver Co. flour and feed business 
at Boyertown, Pa., has been sold to H. 
F. son, of. Boyertown, and Herbert 
L. Schmoyer, of Allentown. 

Daniel G. Gabel, a miller of Gabels- 
ville, Pa., has sold a consignment of 
Pennsylvania wheat flour to L. & E. 
Franke, of Constantinople, Turkey. 

Franklin J. Connelley, flour broker, is 
receiving congratulations over the ad- 
vent of a new baby boy into his home. 
The newcomer will be known as Harold 
Howard Connelley. 

Harvey Loughner, a baker of West- 
moreland City, Pa., was attacked by a 
Negro while driving his bakery truck. 
Loughner’s head struck the wheel of the 
truck, fracturing his skull. 

Miss Ida Yocum, a member of the 
flour and feed firm of Aaron Yocum’s 
Sons & Co., of Reading, Pa., died at her 
home in that city, aged 56 years. One 
brother and two sisters survive. 

Cc. C. Larus. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitapevpuia, Pa., Oct. 29.—The flour 
market during the past week was un 
settled and irregular, as a result of the 
fluctuations in wheat, but at the close 
a steadier feeling was in evidence, in 
spite of the apathy of buyers. Most 
bakers have supplies on hand to last 
them for some time and will operate only 
when bargains are available. Some re 
sale business was accomplished at figure: 
belew the limits of the mills. 


NOTES 
W. G. Gooding, prominent miller otf 
Minneapolis, was on ’change this week. 
U. H. Hambright, grain merchant, 0! 
Lancaster, Pa., has applied for member 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 


The Commercial Exchange will shortly 
act on the adoption of the new nationa! 
rules governing transactions in feeding 
stuffs, 

The Harty Baking Co., to own and 
operate bakeries, capital $200,000, has 
been chartered by the Delaware Regis: 
tration Trust Co. 


The Corporation Trust Co. of Dela- 
ware has obtained a charter for the 
Anglo-American Mill Co., to own and 
operate flour mills. Capital, $3,000,000. 

The following local firms were this 
week elected members of the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, a 
national organization with headquarters 
in Minneapolis: Donald McKay, William 
P. Brazer & Sons, Harry M. Edenborn, 
Richardson Bros., Samuel L. McKnight. 
Monroe A. Smith and the Quaker City 
Flour Mills Co. 

The new municipal pier on the Dela- 
ware River at the foot of Chestnut 
Street will be completed by April 1. 
when the department of wharves, doeks 
and ferries will move its offices ther 
from the Bourse Building. The sub 
structure of one of the Girard piers 
north of Market Street will be com- 
pleted in March, while the contract for 
the second one will be let in about a 
month, 


Emil P. Albrecht, president of the 
Bourse, is the head of a delegation to 
attend the annual convention of the At- 
lantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
to be held at Savannah, Ga., Nov. 15-18. 
He also will be one of the official dele- 
gates of the municipality, having been 
appointed by Mayor Moore, president of 
the association. Representatives of the 
Bourse will consist of directors who 
have given special attention to water- 
way development. 

SamveEt S. Danis. 





The American embassy in Peru has 
received notice of a contract secured by 
an American firm from the Peruvian gov- 
ernment for 700 tons of steel rails and 
accessories, 500 tons of which will be 
used for the railroad from La Limena 
to Recuay and 200 for the railroad from 
Huanacayo to Ayacucho. 
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DULUTH, OCT, 29 
FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.0.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb sacks, 


cotton: 
Today Year ago 

Famil atent .....$7.35@7.60 $10.75@11.00 

oaneen patent «+ 7.10@7.35 10.50@10.75 


First clear, jute....°5.75@6.00 9.25@ 9.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.25@4.65  7.25@ 7.75 
No, 2 semolina ..... 6.30@6.55 10.75@11.00 
Durum patent .....- 6.00@6.25 10.50@10.75 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5.40; No. 2 straight, $5.10; No. 
8 dark, $4.40; No. 6 dark, $5.40; No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Bulk of receipts were durum 
and lower class of spring. Offerings of these 
were all cared for. Spreads, as a rule, held 
steady at former limits. Top grades of 
spring were in demand from outside mills, 
which also bought choice durum, paying 
high prices for it. No sign of trade im- 
provement in spring futures; durum con- 
tinues active. Settlement of the railroad 
strike brought a little buying and advance. 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
———Darrk northern—————__, 

1 No. 2 No. 


. No. oO. . 8 
2... 1815 @1386% 1255 @130% 116% @125% 
24... 183% @1389% 127% @133% 118% @128% 
25... 181% @138% 127% @133% 119% @128% 
6... 127% @134% 123% @129% 115% @124% 
7... 125% @132% 121% @127% 113% @122% 
28... 128% @135% 124% @130% 116% @125% 
29... 127% @134% 128% @129% 115% @124% 


-——Amber durum——,_ -—Durum—, 
Oct. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22. 104% @109% 102% @107% 93% 91% 
24. 106 @111 104 @109 95 93 
25. 105% @110% 108% @108% 94% 92% 
6. 104 @109 102 @107 93 91 


27. 102% @107% 100% @105% 91% 89% 
28. 105% @110% 108% @108% 94% 92% 
29. 105 @110 103 @108 94 92 

Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 





-Springs - ‘ 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
22, 122 122 93% 93% 91% 95 
24. 124 124 94% 95 92% 95% 
25. 125 125 94% 94% 93 96% 
26. 123 123% 93% 93 91% 95% 
27. 121 121 91% 91% 90% 95 
28, 123 123 94% 94% 93% 97% 
29, 123 123 94 94 92 96% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





Corn Oats Rye 

mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
42 27% 77 32@54 
413% 28% 78 32@64 
44% 28% 77% 35 @57 
44 285% 75% 85 @57 
43% 27% 74 35 @57 
445% 28% 75% 85 @57 
44% 28% 76% 35@57 





RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-—-Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Spring .... 784 818 678 278 660 874 
Durum ,...1,261 871 2365 1,118. 994 6 
Winter .... 1 13 43 ‘47 49 .* 











Totals ..2,046 1,697 956 1,396 1,654 380 
102 ee -» 640 ee 


L esewee 151 95 9 293 6 ee 
RPO osczeun 190 566 273 358 589 749 
Barley .... 177 227 51 126 389 163 

Bonded... 2 1 5 ee 


Flaxseed .. 158 236 46 225 19 50 
GRAIN STOCKS 
lvuluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 29, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
Onutted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
391 257 52 202 884 40 
232 161 103 1165 37 85 
986 1,735 972 264 119 877 
578 685 834 149 98 40 


--2,974 1,513 1,564 432 134 46 
-- 67 116 33 





Totals ..5,227 4,486 3,558 1,583 1,294 768 
_Slocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Domestic——, ———Bonded—_,, 
‘1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 


Corn «cake 708; és os os 
Oats .sseue 5,250 2,032 364 t. oe 
\float ... 646 a6 oe ee a 
BY6 . esas 638 281 4,313 oe es 
Barley .... 854 $882 784 7 2 38 
Flaxseed .. 654 1,656 163 ee 3 oe 
FLAXSEED 


Slow trading conditions, with prices show- 
ing little progress either way. The under- 
tone was firmer under limited demand and 


to +m CO Do om Co to Hm Co to 


calling off the rail strike. Closing quotations 
on futures today were 5c higher than those 
of Oct. 22. Cash demand continues good, 
with no sign of improvement in country 
movement. Choice cars were snapped up at 
top prices, and demand absorbed everything 
offered for sale at the going basis. No, 1 
spot or to arrive remains unchanged at ic 
over the November delivery. Stock changes 
were unimportant. 


Opening 


Oct. 24 High Low Oct. 29 1920 


Oct $1.76% $1.85% $1.76% $1.82% $2.73 
Nov, .. 1.76 1.85% 1.75% 1.82% 2.73 
Dec, .. 1.76 1.84% 1.75 1,82 2.76 
May .. 1.82 1.90 1,82 1.88 2.90 





CHICAGO, OCT. 29 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TATOO. ccccccecccorcscseeve $8.25 @8.35 
Spring patents, jute .........+.... 7.20@7.75 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.60@7.35 
Boring clearG, JULES - vccccccceccsece 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 3.75 @4.25 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.50@7.75 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute $6.30@6.50 


Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.00@6.40 
Clear; southern, jute ............ 4.75 @5.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute .......$6.50@7.00 


Patent, 95 per cent ....ccceeceees 6.00@6.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........se008 4.75 @5.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$5.15@5.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 4.90@5.25 

WHEAT—A fair milling demand through- 
out week. Principal feature was purchase 
by local mill of 750,000 bus red winter, or 
practically all of that grade in Chicago ele- 
vators. Export demand dead in this mar- 
ket. Premiums have held quite firm. Com- 
pared with December, the latter closed as 
follows: 





1 red 14@15c over 1 dah 3@5c over 
red 12@13c over 24h 2@8c over 
red 8@10c over 3 dah 1@2c over 
red 5@6c over 4dah 2@38c under 
hard 1% @2c over 1 y h Dec to lec over 
hard ic ov to 2c un 2 y h 1@8c under 
hard 1@3c under 38 y h 4@6c under 
hard 4@5c under 4 y h 6@7c under 
n 10@20c over 1dan 20@25c over 
n 5@10c over 2 dn 10@20c over 
n Dec to 4c under 384d4n Dec to ilc over 
n 2c to 8c under 4 4n Dec to 5c over 
m 2c over 3 m 1@4c under 
m 1%c over 4m 6@8c under 


Range of cash prices for week, with com- 
parisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
2 red. 118 @119%..... @115 215 @220 
3B. cccse@Pecucs 110% @116% 204% @217 
2 hd. 104% @109 103 @107 202%@216 
eS Pree. Prive @ wccee 213% @221 
OGD cccceMesccs ceoens @ecoce 218% @219% 
1n,8 124 @132%..... Sie @2 
BM, BD ccc eoBecces secceQMeccce 200% @211 
1 dn 119%@130 131 136% ..... @ 225 
2dani114 @123...... @136% 210 @221% 


CORN—Export demand very light until 
last few days, when it picked up somewhat. 
Country offerings of new corn are increas- 
ing, but domestic demand is quite slow. 
The range: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 45% @48% 44% @46% 82 @90 
2 mix.... 44 @48% 44% @46% 81% @89 
3 mix.... 40% @48 41 @45% 81% @88 
4 mix.. 42 @47 39% @45 81 @87 
5 mix. 42 @46% 42 @44% 84 @86% 
6 mix.. 43% @46% 42 @44 78 @86 
1 yel 46 @49 45 @47 82% @90% 
2 yel..... 43% @49 48 @46% 81% @90% 
3 yel..... 40 @47% 41 @46 81% @89% 
4 yel..... 39 @47 89 @45% 78% @85 
5 yel.. 36 @44 89 @44% 85 @88 
6 yel..... 89 @46% 87 @44% 80 @86% 
1 white.. 45% @48% 45 @46% 83%@90 
2 white... 42 @48% 44 @46% 83%@90 
3 white.. 40 @48 41 @45% 83 @87% 
4 white... 88% @47% 389 @45% ....@.... 
5 white... 38% @43 36 @43% ....@.... 
6 white... 41 @43 48 @44% ....@.... 


OATS—Farmers have held back shipments 
of oats on advice received from terminals in 
regard to strike, and receipts have, conse- 
quently, been light. Offerings have been 
free, and there has been a good absorbing 
demand, Export quiet. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 


1 white. 38 @40% 35 @40% 53% @56% 
2 white. 33% @39 30% @36% 53% @56 
3 white. 30 @385% 29%@38% 561% @56 
4 white. 29 @34% 27%@35% 49 @53 
RYE—A little export business last few 
days. Offerings from the Northwest are 


far in excess of demand. No. 2 ranged 81@ 
84%c, compared with 814% @89c last week, 
and $1.67% @1.76% a year ago. Old De- 
cember closed today at 84c, new December 
at 83%c, and May at 87\c. 

BARLEY—tThis market is without special 
feature, Receipts have been light, and de- 
mand very slow. The range was 43@58c, 
against 40@58c last week, and 80c@$1.09 
last year. December closed at 58\c. 

CORN GOODS—Business good throughout 
week. Export trade a little improved. Some 
business done with United Kingdom and 


South America. Corn flour $1.42%, corn 
meal $1.35, cream meal $1.30, pearl hominy 
$1.40, granulated hominy $1.35, oatmeal 
$2.70, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.40 per 90-lb sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—tTrade continues good 
at $37.50 ton, f.o.b, Chicago. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 





Flour, bbis..... 217 121 174 80 
Wheat, bus.... 320 256 311 186 
Corn, bus...... 2,421 1,911 1,904 1,838 
Oats, bus...... 1,242 1,487 1,298 777 
Rye, bus....... 28 46 2 37 
Barley, bus.... 115 308 67 87 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 29 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Bpring Patent .cccccaccvccvessess $7.50@8.20 
Spring straight 6.85 @7.15 
PErSt GIOBE wccccccccces - 5.65@5.75 
Second clear .......... - 4.50@4.60 
Rye flour, white 5.45 @5.55 
Rye Ger, straight .2.ccccvecccces 4.85@5.25 
MVS BOOP, GRAFH .ccccccccccccscese 4.40 @5.00 
Kangas patent ...ccccccccccccces 6.75 @7.25 
Corn flour, 100 Ibe ....ccccccceces 1.50@1.60 
Cort mi@al, 200 IDB 2... cccccccccccs 1.40@1.50 
Corm Brite, 100 IDS .cccccccccsens 1.40@1.50 


MILLFEED—Higher. Activity greater, 
but buying principally for quick shipment; 
deferred offers generally neglected. Bran 
50c@$1 ton higher; middlings up 50c ton. 
Hominy feed $1 ton lower. Oil meal strong- 
er; movement larger. Standard bran, $15 
@16; standard fine middlings, $15.50@16; 
flour middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $20.50 
@21.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, $13.50@ 
14; old process oil meal, $37.50@38; cotton- 
seed meal, $42@45; brewers’ dried grains, 
$22; gluten feed, $26.65,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 1@8c. Receipts, 65 
cars; last week, 55; last year, 35. Offerings 
fair, and demand from millers and shippers 
less active. Premiums on soft winters strong 
and higher; on hard winter and spring, 
steady. No. 1 dark (Dakota) northern closed 
at $1.34@1.39, No. 2 $1.27@1.32, No. 3 $1.17 
@1.27, No, 4 $1.04@1.14, No, 5, 95c@$1.10; 
No. 1 red winter $1.22@1.23, No. 2 $1.21@ 
1.22, No. 3 $1.20@1.21, No. 4 $1.17@1.19, No. 
5 $1.12@1.16; No. 1 hard winter $1.10@1.11, 
No, 2 $1.08@1.10, No. 3 $1.07@1.09; No. 1 
mixed $1.18@1.30, No. 2 $1.15@1.25, No. 3 
$1.12@1.20, No. 4 $1.09@1.14, No. 5 $1.07@ 
1,13. 

RYE—Declined ic. Receipts, 13 cars; 
last week, 23; last year, 47. Choice Wis- 
consin scarce, and wanted by millers and 
shippers; western quiet. Offerings scant and 
readily absorbed. Discounts fractionally in- 
creased, No, 2 spot ranging 2%c under De- 
cember price. No. 1 closed at 81@81%c; 
No. 2, 81c; No. 8, 78@80c; No. 4, 73@79c, 

CORN—Advanced 2%@38c. Receipts, 120 
cars; last week, 291; last year, 141. De- 
mand good, manufacturing and shipping; 
offerings small. Basis easier, white and yel- 
low spot ruling %c over December price; 
mixed discounted 1%c. No. 2 white closed 
at 48%c; No. 2 yellow, 48%c; No. 2 mixed, 
47%. 

OATS—Advanced 1%@2c. Receipts, 163 
cars; last week, 354; last year, 182. Offer- 
ings moderate, and demand fair from cereal 
mills and shippers. Basis steady to firm. 
Spot quotable 2c over to 2%c under Decem- 
ber price,.according to weight. No, 2 white 
closed at 33% @36%c; No. 3 white, 31@36c; 
No. 4 white, 31@34c; sample grade, 30@ 
31%e, 

BARLEY—Advanced 6c. Receipts, 115 
cars; last week, 187; last year, 156. Demand 
stimulated by government ruling on medici- 
nal beer. Offerings moderate, and maltsters 
and shippers buying. December option 1%c 
higher. Iowa closed at 43@6l1c, as to qual- 
ity; Wisconsin, 48@62c; Minnesota, 45@61c; 
Dakota, 45@@ic; feed and rejected, 45@50c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1920 1921 1920 


1921 
Flour, bbls... 55,650 23,800 36,550 36,490 
Wheat, bus.. 87,750 47,250 27,125 44,005 
Corn, bus.... 171,000 202,350 543,756 141,630 
Oats, bus.... 344,745 365,620 569,175 658,370 
Barley, bus.. 178,675 240,145 67,380 60,850 
Rye, bus..... 18,070 64,390 14,790 53,740 
Feed, tons... 1,860 510 7,502 4,296 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 29 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PACOME wccccccccccccccccccesccces $6.70@7.00 
Straight .... 5.85 @6.35 
First clear ... 4.50@5.00 
Second clear - 3.25@3.75 





MILLFEED—Increased demand for bran, 
and prices are advanced. Most active call 
is from the South and Southeast. Locally, 
shorts are draggy, but they are strong and 
scarce at other points. Shorts are quoted 
unchanged. Offerings of bran are light, 
while shorts are very hard to obtain. Quo- 
tations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $11 
@11.50; brown shorts, $15@16; gray shorts, 
$18@19. 

WHEAT—Volume of trading unsatisfac- 
tory. Hard wheat buying was restricted 
rather closely to local interests. Good Kan- 
sas hard wheat running to dark was in best 
request, to fill current requirements of local 


mills. Scattered purchases by local elevator 
concerns at attractive prices. Outside ship- 
ping orders early in the week were rather 
limited, owing to the danger of having grain 
tied up in transit by the threatened strike. 
Supplies of all classes exceeded require- 
ments, and aggregate business for the week 
was small. Prices reflected firmness of fu- 
tures early, but undertone of prices was 
weak. Considerably more satisfactory buy- 
ing near close, with rail strike definitely 
averted, and confidence in values was par- 
tially restored. Soft wheat in indifferent to 
fair demand for sound wheat of good char- 
acter, while damaged, poor quality was slow. 
Demand broadened somewhat Friday and 
Saturday on account of normal shipping out- 
look. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.05 
@1.15, No. 2 $1.04@1.12, No. 8 $1.03@1.10, 
No. 4 $1@1.08; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.16@1.18, 
No. 2 $1.14@1.16, No, 3 $1.09@1.12, No. 4 
$1.01@1.05. 

CORN—Offerings very light. Demand 
fairly good, and prices generally higher, 
with advances applying more generally to 
yellow and mixed. Requirements of yellow 
could not be filled. Local feed dealers 
showed anxiety in advance of settlement of 
strike menace. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
2 40% @4ic, No. 3 40@40%c, No. 4 39@40c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 483@43%c, No. 3 41@42c, 
No. 4 39@40c; mixed corn, No. 2 41@41%c, 
No. 3 39@39%c, No, 4 37% @38c. 


WEBEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


w— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 








Flour, bbls. 17,550 10,400 107,900 67,925 
W't, bus.1,441,800 1,509,300 1,566,050 945,000 
Corn, bus.. 91,250 67,500 105,000 88,750 
Oats, bus.. 88,400 209,100 91,500 63,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 19,800 5,500 1,160 
Barley, bus 24,000 49,500 5,200 23,400 
Bran, tons. 680 1,020 3,940 2,020 
Hay, tons.. 7,212 4,236 888 1,200 
ST. LOUIS, OCT, 29 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent $7.10 @7.50 
rr rere - 6.75 @7.00 
First clear 4.60@5.20 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
SOE: BOGE ace dsscsonseecexene 6.75 @7.10 
PINS 6's 0.0400 080060066600 946668 5.75 @6.00 
eee GORD é-c'n-0'6-050.000'c cee RO 4K08 4.25 @4.75 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Bhere PALOME 22 ccsccccsccccvceces 6.20 @6.60 
BOTGAE ceccccccerecccceveccsees 5.50@5.75 
First clear ....ccsceees Socccecece’ds © 4.25@4.50 


MILLFEED—Very little change occurred 
in the local market this week. Demand 
was light, but of sufficient quantity to hold 
prices steady to unchanged. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $14.50 
@15; soft bran, $15@16; gray shorts, $21 
@ 22. 

WHEAT—tTrading has been very light 
this week. The threatened railroad strike 
did not have much effect upon the market. 
The trade did not become excited, and took 
the attitude of not wanting to have any 
grain in transit in the event that the strike 
should occur. The price range was fairly 
narrow. Quotations on the market today 
were largely nominal, 

CORN—Market acted very similar to 
wheat trading this week, in both price fluc- 
tuations and demand. Cash prices: No. 2 
corn, 46@47c; No, 1 yellow corn, 48c; No. 1 
white corn, 47c. 

OATS—tThe situation is practically un- 
changed this week. Cash prices: No, 3 oats, 
33@34c; No. 4, 32c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r~Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls... 141,400 85,080 152,790 91,030 
Wheat, bus.. 777,174 800,160 599,620 7513470 


Corn, bus.... 620,292 249,600 282,160 172,090 
Oats, bus.... 436,700 618,000 285,040 279,690 
Rye, bus..... 20,900 13,200 1,180 5,390 
Barley, bus.. 35,200 30,400 12,110 ..... 





BUFFALO, OCT. 29 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %'s, 





carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............+: $7.70@8.00 
PE WUSORS 065 cdc tes cevecsnees 7.25 @7.40 
. BPP TILILerTe rere 5.00 @5.65 
PE DO ccakesevessiveesasce 3.80@4.00 
Bee, DRS WEEN o.cescisccccwecesee 5.75 @6.00 
MeO, GRUMME cck bese ebiceKsevcese 5.35@5.60 
Sacked 
TPO, BOP COB. occ cccvcessccsss $16.75 @17.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 17.50@17.75 
Mixed feed ..... Cevecevesouvsve 24.00 @24.50 
Flour middlings ..........++.+.+ 26.00 @26.25 
Red dog, per tom .......s.ee0ee 34.00@34.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs ...... 1.75@ 1.80 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 24.50 @ 25.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 24.50 @ 25.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.50@25.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... ‘ @ 35.00 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 47.00 
« GER WRORL, DOT GOR 2 ccccccvcscese @ 38.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacked ...... @ 2.95 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... «o+»@ 7.00 
Milo, No. 3, 100 Ibs ....... ++ 1.70@ 1.75 
Buckwheat, new, 100 lbs ....... 1.50@ 1.55 


WHEAT—There were no offerings on track 
here except No, 3 red, for which $1.32 was 
asked. Receipts mostly went to the mills. 

CORN—Old corn is getting scarce, and re- 
ceivers are asking a premium over the mar- 
ket, with buyers taking only what they need 





at moment, Prices were advanced 2%c, 
and the close was firm. New corn is arriv- 
ing, and mixtures of old and new sell readi- 
ly. <A ftew cars of heating were sold at 
better prices than expected. . Closing: No. 
1 and No, 2 yellow, 6ic; No. 3 yellow, 60c; 
No. 4 yellow, 58c for straight old,—on track, 
through billed, 

OATS—Scarce and higher. Demand was 
principally for good weights, but feed mills 
took the other offerings. Closing prices were 
2%c over last week. No. 1 white, 42%c; No. 
2 white, 42c; No. 3 white, 40c; No. 4 white, 
38c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—All offerings of desirable malt- 
ing grades have been withdrawn from the 
market, Maltsters have increased their bids. 
Malting was quoted at 68@73c, and feed at 
63@66c, on track, through billed. Malting 
64@70c, feed 56@60c, c.i.f., Buffalo, 

RYE—No demand. No. 2 in store was 
offered at the close today at 89c. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 29 
FLOUR—Receipts, 4,720 bbis, and 11,792,- 
605 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,200 sacks to 
Amsterdam, 1,000 to London, 2,293 to Glas- 
gow and 1,350 to Stockholm, 





Spring first patent ..............$7.75@8.25 
Spring standard patent «+ 7.00@7.60 
Spring first Clear .........ess05% - 5.25@6.76 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.25@7.50 


Hard winter straight ............ 6.75@7.00 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.560@6.25 

RYE FLOUR—Trade slow, and prices fa- 
vored buyers, Offerings moderate but ample, 
We quote on a basis of $6@6.50 bbl in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing firm at a net advance of 2c. 
Receipts, 1,194,063 bus; exports, 1,716,515; 


stock; 2,620,107. Quotations, car lots, in 
export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ............. +++. $1.18@1.18 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.07@1.12 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 8c under No. 2; 
No. 4 wheat, 7c under No, 2; No, 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2, Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small and prices a 
little firmer early in week, but market closed 
quiet at revised figures, Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 


Spring bran .....eeeeseeeeee ++ + $21.50@22.50 





Soft winter bran ........ + 22.560@23.60 
Standard middlings ...... + 21.00@22.00 
Flour middlings ....... eecceccs 28.00@30.00 


Red GOg ...ccccccccccceesceess 39.00@40.00 

CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
and 2c higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots in small sup- 
ply, and advanced %c. Receipts, 129,935 
bus; exports, 34,285; stock, 227,833. Quota- 
tions: car lots, In export elevator, No, 2 58 
@59c, No. 3 55@655%c; car lots for local 
trade, No, 2 yellow 64@665c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Steadily held in sym- 
pathy with advance in corn, but trade quiet. 
Quotations: 





Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ..... ++ $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ..... coe 68.90 
Yellow table meal, fancy ... ees 1,86 
White table meal, fancy . 2.20 
White corn flour, fancy .. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits .. 2.20 


Pearl hominy and grits, ee, 24 pkgs, 
DE GE GRD 600 ctescceccctovecescecs 2.36 
OATS—Market advanced Ke early in the 

week, but subsequently lost improvement 

and closed quiet. Receipts, 68,844 bus; stock, 

215,702. Quotations: No, 2 white, 44@44%c; 

No, 3 white, 42% @43c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 
100-1b sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 29 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $6.20@6.50; spring, $7.20. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............$18.00@18.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... 20.00 @ 21.50 
Winter wheat middlings ..... + 22.00@24.50 


Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ...... + oeee + @87.50 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ... .....@ 5.50 
WHEAT—Receipts, 32 cars, 22 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 19 cars, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 11 cars, 11 contract, 


WEDK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.: 44,800 46,200 60,595 64,294 
Corn, bus.... 23,750 28,750 14,090 7,966 
Oats, bus.... 22,550 61,250 31,770 62,263 









BALTIMORE, OCT, 29 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 


Spring first patent ............065 $7.50@7.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.25 
Hard winter short patent ...... ++ 7.25@7.50 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent (near-by) 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.25@5.50 
Rye flour, white ............0006. 5.60@6.00 
Rye flour, standard ..... ee 4.75 @5.15 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent.......... oees $8.75 
City milis’ blended patent ........... - 8.76 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 17.25 
City mills’ winter straight ........ esos 660 
MILLFEED—Unchanged and lifeless. 


Quotations, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $20@21; soft winter bran, $22@23; 
standard middlings, $21@22; flour middlings, 
$30@31; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ mid- 
dlings, $21@21.50. 


WHEAT—Advanced 1% @2%c; demand 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and movement good, Receipts, 540,670 bus; 
exports, 670,236; stock, 3,104,711. Closing 
prices: spot No. red winter, $1.13%; spot 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.08%; October, 
$1.08%; November, $1.08%; range of south- 
ern for week, 88c@$1.08, 

CORN—Up 1% @2c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 134,762 bus; ex- 
ports, 8,571; stock, 759,555. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 63c; 
contract spot, 6b4c; range of southern for 
week, 50@60c; new near-by yellow cob, to 
arrive, $2.45@2.50 bbl, 

OATS—Down %c on No, 3 white, other- 
wise unchanged; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 17,828 bus; stock, 317,802. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 41% @42%c. 

RYE—Lost %c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 138,623 bus; exports, 78,671; 
stock, 1,641,455. Closing price of No, 2 west- 
ern for export, 87c, 





NEW YORK, OCT. 29 

FLOUR—Practically no buying. Buyers 
not interested at any price. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $8.40@9.50; standard pafent, 
$7@7.50; first clear, $4.75@5.75; soft winter 
straight, $5.75@6; hard winter patent, $7@ 
7.50; straight, $6.50@7; clear, $4.75 @56.75,— 
all in jute, Receipts, 258,068 bbls, 

WHEAT—Market feverish, and underlying 
conditions unsettled. Prices:'No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., $1.14%; No. 2 hard winter, $1. 26% 3 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.15%; No. 
ae durum, $1.02%. Receipts, 3, 001, 667 

jus, 

CORN—Market heavy. Receipts at pri- 
mary points moderate, and country not sell- 
ing freely. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 64c; No. 2 
mixed, 63%c; No, 2 white, 65c. Receipts, 
167,600 bus. 

OATS—Prices heavy, and closed low. Cash 
situation weak, and export demand light. 
Prices ranged 40@655c, according to quality. 
Receipts, 205,375 bus. 





BOSTON, OCT. 29 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 





Spring patents, special short......$8.50@9.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 25@8.50 
Spring first clears .......--.es05. 5.50@6.25 
Hard winter patents ........... 6.75 @7.85 
Soft winter patents ....... - 6.75 @7.75 
Soft winter straights .. ++ 6.256@6.75 
Soft winter clears ......... -. 5.560@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent eesccccees 5.560@6.00 

MILLFEED—Demand somewhat better, 


and market steady. Spring bran, $22 for 
pure and $21.50 for standard; winter bran, 
$22@22.50; middlings, $22@25; mixed feed, 
$23@26; red dog, $36; gluten feed, $33.39; 
hominy feed, $27; stock feed, $28.50; oat 
hulls, reground, $11; cottonseed meal, $45@ 
50; linseed meal, $44,—all in 100’s, 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, with market 
easier. Granulated yellow, $1.75; bolted yel- 
low, $1.70; feeding, $1.30; cracked corn, 
$1.30,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Better demand; market 
steady at $2.80 for rolled and $3.08 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


oo peer cr Stocks——, 
21 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis.... 81, 395 26,990 2.22 seove 


Wheat, bus... 52,570 105,370 235,167 47,992 
Corn, bus... 2,280 3 cscec 4,110 
Oats, bus..... : 27,560 24,530 11, 332 35,652 
Rye, bus...... 1,100 59,470 1,220 49,946 
Millfeed, tons. rer? arr ee eeeve 
Corn meal, bbls .... |p TT eoece 
Oatmeal, cases 3,800 re oeeece 


Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Oct. 29: to London, 38,919 bus wheat; 
to Manchester, 3,110 bus corn; to Antwerp, 
210,000 bus wheat. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 1 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 


Nov. 1 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
COREOR. vesccrccece $7.25@7.70 $11.10@11.50 
Standard patent .... 7.00@7.20 10.75@11.20 
Second patent ..... - 6.70@6.75 10.60@10.90 
*First clear, jute ... 4.70@4.90 8.25@ 8.60 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.65@3.80 7.00@ 7.10 


*140-Ib jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Nov. 1), in 
jute, were: 


v.1 Year ago 
Medium semolina....$5. ree 20 $10.45@10.55 
Durum flour ...... +» 4.75@5.20 9.15@ 9.30 
CRORE cv ccvaccscenve - 3.75@4.20 7.75@ 8.00 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Nov. 1), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


v.1 Year ago 
BOAR ccccccccccces $12. coos +4 $31.00 @32.00 
Stand. middlings.. 12.75@13 30.00 @30.50 
Flour middlings... 19.00922.00 39.00 @ 41.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 27.00@31.00 60.00@55.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$20.00@20.25 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 20.50@20.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.00@21.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 21.60@21.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 11.50@12.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2. 
Corn meal, yellowf ......-+s.«+ 
Rye flour, white® .........++065 
Rye flour, pure dark® .......... 
Whole wheat flour, bbig ....... 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 
Rolled Gate®® 2. cccciccccccccece 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Blevator common, ton 


2.00 
5.25 
3.95 








Elevator screenings, cleaning... 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed oi] meal*® .........- eens oeeee @35.50 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbi in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks, 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 


No. 1 northern, No, 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 


per bushel: 

No. 1 dark 
Oct. 36 ...-+0... 128% @133% 
Oct. BF .ccceese - 126% @131% 
Got, BB cccccccer 129% @134% 
Oct. 29 ....-+.... 128% @133% 
«++ 129% @133% 
Nov. 1 ...-- eeee 123% @127% 
No. 2 dark 
124% @133% 
122% @127% 
125% @130% 
124% @129% 
125% @129% 
119% @123% 


No. 1 nor 
127% @130% 
125% @128% 


128% @130% 
122% @124% 
No, 2 nor 
123% @127% 
121% @124% 
124% @127% 
123% @126% 
124% @126% 
118% at 





120% 
1.20% 
1.14% 


*November, 
COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
25.. ..@41% 28% @29% 76% @77 34@52 
26.. «..@41% 27% @28% 75 @75% 34@52 
27.. ..@41% 27% @28% 73 @73% 34@52 
28.. ..@41 28 @29 74 @74% 34@53 
29.. ..@40 27% @28% 74% @75 34@53 
31.. ..@40 27% @28% 74 @75 34@53 


WEBRKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 
Wet. Bocce secocs 


. 440,615 327,356 
Oct. 29 ... 471,270 335, 045 454,390 345,370 
Oct, 22 ... 432,406 337,220 


463,455 385,270 
Oct. 15 ... 390,635 824,610 481,090 393,890 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1921 1920 1919 1918 


Nov. 5... ssesee 6,240 6,650 19,540 
Oct, 29... 1,430 11,025 4,915 weeees 
Oct, 22... 2,400 3,130 2,950) .s.eee 
Oct. 15... 38,615 6,860 - 25,975 ...... 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
No. pac- ,-—Output—, -Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 
Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 es 


Sept. 24. 60 65,465 228,390 186,720 eee eee 
Oct. 1.. 60 65,465 198,430 203,540 1,230 eee 
Oct. 8.. 59 65,290 213,985 191,390 eee 306 
Oct. 15. 58 64,290 225,270197,195 360 eee 


Oct. 22. 60 66,190 242,870 160,580 715 eee 
Oct, 29. 52 56,275 226,400 178,280 335 1,990 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Oct. 30 
Oct. 29 Oct, 22 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,682,320 4,013,300 3,760,040 
Flour, bbis ...... 25,191 24,664 12,982 
Millstuff, tons... 651 1,048 2,354 
Corn, bus ....... 154,780 147,900 97,980 
Oats, bus ....... 705,600 650,720 774,400 
Barley, bus ..... 193,880 335,220 496,000 
Rye, bus ........ 170,970 187,530 136,250 
Flaxseed, bus ... 299,870 251,460 264,600 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 30 
Oct. 29 Oct.22 1920 

Wheat, bus .....1,258,200 1,659,000 1,045,840 


Flour, bbis ...... 516,772 484,409 370,618 
Millstuff, tons ... 18,815 17,302 13,534 
Corn, bus ...... - 72,800 83,750 98,280 
Oats, bus ....... 676,500 680,640 280,060 
Barley, bus ..... 260,100 264,880 597,310 
Rye, bus ....... + 10,780 16,380 55,480 


Flaxseed, bus... 33,350 25,380 42,400 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Oct. 30 Nov. 1 

Oct. 29 Oct. 22 1920 1919 

No. 1 dark .....1,054 900 651 321 
No. 1 northern. $2 58 25 72 
No. 2 northern... 21 22 4 17 
Others .........1,107 3,362 4,325 6,022 
Totals ...... 4,802 4,343 4,905 6,433 
In 1918 .......21,263 18,400 cee ove 
Im 1917 ..cccoe 57 oon ose 


In 1916 ....... 8,185 17,739 eee eee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in ier €000’s omitted): 


30 Nov.1 Nov. 2 


Oct. 29 Oct. a “te20 1919 1918 
Corn ... 475 453 36 4 112 
Oats ..21,503 21,267 65,936 4,265 1,867 
Barley . 1,300 1,261 1,170 §=1,935 767 
Rye .... 876 675 54 6,330 1,275 
Flaxseed. 848 817 525 37 62 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mple— -——Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Oct, 25....$1.79% 1.79% 1.81% 1.80% 1.80% 


Oct. 26.... —* 1.82% 1.86 1.85 1.85 
Oct, iN coe 17 1.79 1.83% 1.82% 1.82% 
Oct. 2 ° 78 1.78% 1.84 1.83 1.83 





Oct. nae 1.81 181 1.83% 1.82% 1.82 
Oct, 31.... 178% 1.78% 183 1.82 1.82 


November 2, 1921 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o——Receipts—,. -——In store—_ 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 300 265 123 848 625 37 
Duluth...., 153 236 46 654 1,659 50 

Totals.... 453 6501 169 1,502 2,184 87 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Oct, 
29, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

gma ° ——_ ~ 
21 1920 





1921 1920 
Minneapolis - 1,690 2,101 138 305 
ers 924 1,619 1,162 680 
Wests oeicvs 2,614 3,620 1,505 5 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic poris, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tucs- 
day, Oct. 25, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
——__F rom——__ + 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 


To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... 37.00 ... . 
Amsterdam .... 21.50 21.50 21. 50 21. 50 
Antwerp ...... 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Belfast ...... coos 83.00 .... 
Bremen ....... y +++. 23.00 23.00 
Bristol ......:. x ove e808 Sree 
Cardiff ... ieee, hee abt 
Bergen ... 30.00 30.00 30.00 





Christiania .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Stavanger ..... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 








} = —eamegal + 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Cork . C4600. pose eeeec 
Dublin . ++ 22.00 
Dundee ik rere 
Glasgow . 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Gothenburg .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Malm6d ....... 35.00 35.00 
Hamburg ...... 23.00 23.00 
Bordeaux ... ‘ Snbe” eee 
TEAVTO cocccccce ‘ eee cove 
Marseilles .. o- eewe. “kaee 
Helsingfors .... 32.50 35.00 

—35 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 . ot< 
BEGET escccccosec 22.00 ee 
Tatts a ccccccece SUD ocee ent® o0se os 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.°0 
London ........ 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.0 
Londonderry ... 32-86. .... see sees cess 
Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.0 
Newcastle ..... Ee osee cows esee 0c-s 
Rotterdam ..... 21.50 21.60 21.60 21.50 21.0 
CUPROED coccns GOO core sede sees os-> 
OOS Fecekcs+<5 Fee 
Southampton .. 22.00 .... ...- 
Danzig ....... - 30.00 . owe 
Pireus .....++- 31-36 .... 
Stettin ccccccoe 30.00 . 


The rate from New York, ‘Philadelph i, 
Baltimore and New Orleans to Kingston is 
50c, to Jamaica outports, 60c; from Ni wv 
York, Boston, New Orleans to Cartage: 
Puerto Colombia and Santa Marta, Colom): 
is 55c. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Oct. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F!:x 
BH Me iccissvces 2,084 215 155 . 
Consolidated 1,086 83 12 3 
Omllvie® ocrvccscce 1,089 94 121 
Grain Growers 1,489 323 161 
Fort + aera esce 884 105 120 
GG, Fi Be wcscscess 2,569 669 184 ¢ 
North "esha ee 645 1 1 


Port Arthur ..... 2 
639 160 1¢ 














Can. Gov’t ...... 1,107 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 3,590 175 18 1 
Private elevators. 6,471 1,167 306 7 
Totals 24,111 4,027 1,684 56 
Year ago . - 13,357 38,093 896 5s 
Receipts 14,495 1,216 378 9 
Lake shipments.. 8,846 288 118 
Rail shipments... 339 50 44 gts 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... S00 Ne. 2 CO. Wreesee } 
No. 1 northern. .8,744 No. 2 C, W...... 1,2 
No, 2 northern..3,012 No, 3 C. W...... 75 
No, 3 northern..2,937 Ex. 1 feed ..... 8 


Special bin ..... 
Others ........ 
Private .......+. 





Total .......24,111 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


cr—Mplse—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 





Oct, 26 ... 260 866 468 294 1,700 912 
Oct, 27... 511 897 3875 222 1,860 1,04! 
Oct. 28 ... 347 567 228 165 1,436 1,09: 
Oct, 29 ... 445 300 160 227 1,565 1,19 
Oct. 31 ... 725 653 160 206 1,196 97 
Nov. 1 $32 *.. S02 °%.. 1,067 
Totals ..2,669 2,283 1,692 1,114 8,814 5,21° 


*Holiday. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bhbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Oct. 22, 1921, with com- 
Parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
ae c—Exports—. 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...12,092 11,807 640 583 
Bt. Rael ..c.ccs 415 290 eee eee 
Duluth-Superior 578 649 ace FF 
Outside mills .. 7,872 6,407 27 3 


Totals ......20,957 19,153 667 596 
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The flour trade is extremely dull, both 
domestic and for export. Domestic buy- 
ers marked time during the week, await- 
ing developments in the railroad strike 
situation. With this matter now settled, 
and with the reduction in flour rates 
eastbound, to become effective the latter 
part of November, prospects for the 
future are materially improved as to 
domestic trade. 

The flour export situation is. very slack. 
New business with the Orient has not 
materialized, but, on the other hand, ori- 
ental buyers are, in instances, seeking to 
cancel previous sales of straights. Cut- 
offs of good quality are, however, still 
workable, but at a price below millers’ 
ideas. Australia has again become a 
serious competitor for Pacific Coast 
millers in oriental markets, quoting 
straights, c.i.f., Hongkong, at $14.10 per 
2,000 lbs, or $5.50 bbl. Transatlantic de- 
mand for flour continues lifeless. 

Wheat exporters are out of the mar- 
ket on account of the continued absence 
of demand from abroad. Farmers show 
no desire to sell at present prices, and 
the heavy wheat movement to seaboard 
of the earlier part of the season has 
slowed down. 

Blue-stem family patent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, seaboard, is quoted $6.75 bbl in 
straight cars; export straights, $5.10; 
cut-off, $5.20; bakers patent, basis 98's, 
$6.30@6.50. 

Hard wheat first patents, carloads, 
basis 98-lb cottons, are quoted: Washing- 
ton, made from Montana and/or Dakota, 
and local hard wheats, $6.80@8 bbl; Da- 
kota, $8.80@8.95; Montana, $6.80@8.20; 
Kansas, $7.25@8. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pct, 





Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .ecceces 52,800 27,749 5 
La week . 52,800 27,063 61 
Ye OE os ¥en 52,800 23,595 45 
Two years ago..... 52,800 39,911 75 
Three years ago.... 46,800 17,117 86 
Four years ago..... 46,800 39,439 84 
Fi years ago..... 40,800 29,710 72 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week: os<cicse 57,000 . 92 
Three years ago.... 57,000 13,513 23 
Year 60 “saeeees cn 57,000 16,277 29 
Two years ago..... 57,000 47,763 84 
Three years ago.... 57,000 13,513 23 
F< years ago.... 57,000 51,624 90 
Five years ago..... 57,000 64,520 95 


FURTHER FREIGHT REDUCTIONS 


The recent order of the Interstate 
Conimerce Commission, reducing railroad 
rates on grain, grain products and hay 
16 »er cent in all states west of the 
Mississippi River, thus cutting in half 
the general advance of Aug. 6, 1920, fur- 
ther increases the rate reduction made 
by the railroads on Oct. 22 on flour from 
Pacific northwestern — to territory 
south of the Ohio and east of the Mis- 
Sissippi rivers. The concession made by 
the railroads reduced the rate on flour 
from Pacific Coast points to Memphis 
from 811%¢ to 75¢ per 100 Ibs, while the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s order 
makes the Memphis rate 71%c. 

_ The reduction ordered by the Commis- 
Sion, effective not later than Nov. 20, is 
also much broader in its scope than the 
Concession granted by the railroads, in 
that the former specifically reduces rates 


in all states west of the Mississippi Riv- 
er and therefore automatically reduces 
rates to all points east of the river, and 
is not confined, as is the latter reduc- 
tion, to rates from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Southeast. 

The Commission has also reduced the 
rates on coarse grains, with the excep- 
tion of flaxseed, in territory between the 
Mississippi and the Pacific Coast 10 per 
cent below the new ‘rates on wheat, wheat 
products and hay. 

At a conference held between the state 
department of public works and officials 
of the railroads, an agreement was 
reached by which the carriers will make 
reductions in intrastate business to con- 
form to the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


NOTES 


Ocean rates to the United Kingdom 
have undergone a sharp decline in recent 
weeks, and space for wheat or flour can 
now be obtained at 32s 6d per long ton. 

Reports that India has_ recently 
bought Pacific Coast wheat are con- 
firmed. Japan, on the other hand, is 
attempting to resell purchases made on 
this coast. ' 

Paul H. Lovelace is now manager of 
the north Pacific Coast branch of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., with head- 
quarters at Seattle, succeeding Frank S. 
Clark, who is now on his way east to 
take charge of the company’s New York 
office. 

North Pacific Coast flour and grain 
exporters have notified the trade that 
hereafter engagements for space for 
flour or sacked grain are to be on the 
basis of delivery being taken from the 
piles in the warehouses, instead of free 
delivery at the steamer’s rail. 


The Japanese steamship Fukui Maru, 
which sailed from Tacoma, Oct. 14, load- 
ed with 1,500 tons wheat, general car 
and lumber, foundered Thursday night 
1,200 miles west of Cape Flattery during 
a terrific storm. Shortly after the crew 
was saved by the West Ivan, the Jap- 
anese ship went to the bottom. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order in the application of 
the railroads for a revision of freight 
rates in territory west of the Cascade 
Mountains between the Canadian line 
and Portland, granting increases in 
about 50 per cent of the classes, a de- 
crease in about 15 per cent, and leaving 
the others unchanged. The effect of this 
order on flour shipments is to leave the 
carload rate unchanged and to raise the 
less-than-carload rate to the carload rate. 


The Oct. 17 report of the federal re- 
serve board for this district states that 
prompt crop marketing has been reflect- 
ed in easier credit conditions, particu- 
larly in the rural sections. Changes in 
employment conditions are negligible. 
Stocks of wheat held by 17 of the prin- 
cipal mills on Oct. 1 are placed at 1,976,- 
634 bus, against 2,335,877 a year ago; 
flour, 295,139 bbls, against 369,806. Busi- 
ness failures in September increased 90 
per cent in number and 115 per cent in 
amount of liabilities, compared with 
September, 1920. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Oct. 29.—Flour 
buyers evidenced less interest this week 
in entering the market than has been the 
case for some time, induced largely by 
the aggressive efforts being made by 
millers and jobbers to move flour at 
constantly reduced prices, each day re- 
sulting in further reductions, until bak- 
ers have lost all confidence in the market. 

Stocks of flour in the hands of the 
trade are generally considered ample for 


the balance of this year, and beyond the 


regular requirements of the small lot 
buyers little business of consequence is 
anticipated. Mill prices have been fur- 
ther reduced, and are now as follows: 
Dakota standard patent, $8.50 bbl; Da- 
kota clear, $6.90; Montana standard 
pas $7.65; Montana clear, $6.05; Da- 
ota and Montana fancy patent, 60c 
above standard patent prices; Kansas 
first patent, $8.30; Kansas standard pat- 
ent, $790; eastern first clear, $6; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $6.20 
@6.40. 

The millfeed market showed signs of 
weakening, only a moderate amount 
moving, with offerings somewhat more 
liberal this week. Eastern red bran and 
mixed feed are offered at $20.50@21.50 
ton; north coast bran and mill-run, $21 
@22; middlings, $27; red dog, $40. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Reynolds, for several years 
a prominent member and formerly a di- 
rector of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change, died on Oct. 23. 


For the first time in many years, a 
Spanish vessel has been fixed at the 
port of San Francisco to load outbound 
cargo for Europe. The steamer Arno 
Mendi sailed on Oct. 24 with a full cargo 
of barley. 


Effective Monday, Oct. 31, the price of 
bread in San Francisco will be reduced 
le per loaf on all sizes. The reduction 
is the second during October, making the 
wholesale price for the 1-lb loaf 7c and 
for the 14,-lb loaf 101,c. 


Fire of undetermined origin destroyed 
one of the sheds at the big cattle feed- 
ing plant of the Globe Grain & Milling 
Co., at Hobart Station, and 75,000 tons 
of cottonseed hulls, which are expected 
to burn for a month or more. The shed 
was 500x100, and other adjoining ones 
were saved by the company’s fire fighting 
apparatus. 


In the Sacramento valley the rice crops 
have not been damaged by the recent 
rainfall. Ralph P. Merritt, president of 
the new Rice Growers’. Association of 
California, successor to the Pacific Rice 
Growers’ Association, stated that the old 
contract for financing harvesting of the 
rice would be canceled. Under the new 
contract of the War Finance Board, 70c 
would be added for harvesting and 
moving the crop as far as the ware- 
houses. In the warehouse an additional 
55c would be advanced, bringing the 
total to $1.25. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 29.—Flour 
business this week did not come up to 
the volume expected. Following the re- 
cent decline in flour prices, the wheat 
market has been wobbly, and this has 
served to keep buyers out, except for 
their actual needs. The oriental demand 
has also been light. Current list prices: 
family patents, $6.75 bbl; whole wheat, 
$5.95; graham, $5.75; bakers hard wheat, 
$6.80; bakers blue-stem patents, $6.30; 
valley soft wheat, $5.35; straights, $5. 

eekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


‘ Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 33,689 59 
Last week ........ 48,000 27,866 58 
Year ago .....ee0. 48,000 29,013 60 
Two years ago..... 42,600 41,455 97 
Three years ago.... 40,500 24,096 59 
Four years ago.... 33,000 30,206 89 


Wheat prices here continue above a 
parity with foreign markets, and pre- 
clude the possibility of export business. 
No grain tonnage engagements have been 
announced for a month, and shippers do 
not anticipate a revival of European de- 
mand in volume until after the turn of 
the year. A large proportion of the 
wheat and flour already sold and yet to 
be shipped will go to the Orient. 

Wheat trading was light this week. 
Closing bids on the local board: hard 
white, $1.05 bu; soft white, white club, 
hard winter and northern spring, $1.03; 
red Walla, 98c. 

The coarse grain market was also slow. 
Last bids: white oats, $26 ton; gray oats, 
$25; No. 2 yellow corn, $26; No. 3 yellow 
corn, $25.50. 

There has been a moderate demand for 
millfeed, and prices have ruled steady. 
Mill-run is quoted at $22 ton, rolled bar- 
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ley at $34@36, rolled oats at $35, and 
cracked corn at $36. 
* * 

The Scio (Oregon) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has resumed operations after a shut- 
down of several months. The new man- 
agers are J. C. Keller and Dayton E. 
Cooper. J. M. Lownspate. 


UTAH 


Ocpen, Utan, Oct. 29.—Wheat move- 
ment is expected to increase in the inter- 
mountain states with the slightly im- 
proved prices and bettered railroad con- 
ditions. Not only did the threatened 
railroad strike adversely affect this 
movement, but there have been difficulties 
arising from marketing of potatoes and 
fruit, which have engaged the attention 
of both railroad men and farmers for 
some weeks. Excellent weather for mar- 
keting has prevailed throughout Utah 
and Idaho. 

Wheat prices advanced 2c in the Og- 
den territory this week, 82@87c bu being 
quoted at Ogden, with 5c differential at 
country points. 

Prices on flour showed a general 25c 
advance, with better demand, more in- 
quiries and heavier shipments. Ogden 
and Salt Lake quotations were $5.25@ 
5.75 bbl for family patents and hard 
wheat flours, f.o.b. Ogden or Salt Lake, 
basis 48-lb cotton bags. The southeastern 
trade, absorbing much of Ogden’s flour, 
showed a heavier demand at $6.50 for 
standards and $6.75 for high patents, 
f.o.b. lower river points, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton bags. California quotations from 
Utah mills were $6.50@6.75 for hard 
wheat flours, f.o.b. California common 
points, basis 96-lb cotton bags. 

The bran market remained practically 
the same, with Ogden quotations of $15 
@18 ton, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden, and 
quotations to the coast of $22@23 for 
red bran and $25 for white, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points. 


LOANS TO WHEAT GROWERS 


Loans for Utah and Idaho wheat rais- 
ers, to be made on the basis of wheat 
storage receipts, have been arranged by 
the Bankers’ Loan Co., organized to ex- 
tend agricultural credits offered by the 
War Finance Corporation. Considerable 
wheat is being stored in Ogden elevators 
by farmers who will take the opportunity 
to finance holdings in this way. . The 
Sugar Finance Corporation has_ been 
similarly organized, to handle loans for 
the beet sugar industry. 


IDAHO SEED SHOW 


The eleventh annual Idaho state seed 
show will be held Jan. 10-13 at Idaho 
Falls. At the same time there will be 
a convention of seed growers. Last year 
seed from 34 counties of Idaho was en- 
tered in the competition, and this year 
the show management anticipates even a 
larger display. Approximately $1,500 
will be offered in prizes for wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, small seeds, potatoes, corn, 
peas and grass seeds. Tentative plans 
are being made to enter a display of 
Idaho seeds in the International Grain 
and Hay Show at Chicago, Nov. 26-Dec. 
3, and have these returned for the Idaho 
Falls exhibit. 

NOTES 


Lloyd Mitchell, manager of the Ogden 
Baking Co., spent several days this week 
on a business trip through northern Utah 
and southern Idaho. 

Lawrence E. Ellison, interested in the 
Layton Milling Co., has been renominated 
for mayor of Layton on both the Re- 
publican and Democratic tickets. 

Arthur F. Barnes, formerly of Kays- 
ville and now of Salt Lake, has been 
renominated for city commissioner. He 
is a director of the Kaysville Milling Co. 

Oats were selling at $1.50 per 100 lbs 
at Cedar City, Utah, and 90c at Pan- 
guitch, Utah, this week, according to 
W. W. Mace, United States forest super- 
visor at Cedar City. 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce has 
entered a protest with the Federal Re- 
serve district officials in San Francisco 
because Ogden’s grain reports have not 
been included in the economic reviews 
issued, although this city shows the sec- 
ond wt grain inspection report west 
of the y Mountains, only being out- 
ranked by Portland, Oregon. 

W. E. Zuprann. 
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(Continued from page 528.) 
value of 49.5 therms. Standard mid- 

of 9 per cent crude fiber have a 
productive value of 52.3 therms, or only 
about 5 per cent more than the avera 
of wheat bran. Standard middlings with 
8 _ cent crude fiber have a productive 
value of 64.2 therms, or about 29 per 
cent more than wheat bran, and a little 
more than wheat mixed feed, which has 
61.5 therms average, and 60 minimum 
guaranty. Flour middlings and brown 
shorts have nearly the same productive 
value.” 

FRIDAY’S MEETING 


W. G. Campbell, acting chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, was 
pat at the opening of the meeting 

riday morning, Oct. 28, and spoke 
briefly on co-operation between federal 
and state officials, and feed control work. 
He congratulated the feed control offi- 
cials on what they have accomplished to 
date, and predicted more success for 
them in the future. 

The programme for the meeting con- 
sisted of talks by the six speakers men- 
tioned above. The rest of the time was 
given up to reports of the various com- 
mittees and to. discussion on uniform 
registration laws and standards. 


0.K, FOR PALMO MIDDS 


J. W. Kellogg, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
chairman of the special committee on 
refuse cleaning middlings, reported as 
follows: 

“At our last meeting a report was 
submitted showing the progress made by 
the special committee in making a fur- 
ther study of the character of refuse 
Soinn middlings, the product resulting 
from the process of cleaning tin plate. 
Briefly, this report showed that 21 tin 
‘eo mills were visited and samples se- 
ected, including the middlings previous 
to their being used, and 18 samples rep- 
resenting the finished product as pre- 
pared for shipment and sale; that the 
conditions found to exist in these several 
mills were satisfactory; that magnetic 
separators were being used except in one 
or two instances, at which plants they 
were to be installed; that a preliminary 
report was submitted to the Newsome 
Feed & Grain Co., which controlled the 
output of these middlings to a large ex- 
tent, calling its attention to those in- 
stances where improvement might be 
made; and, further, that it was now be- 
lieved that any conditions which could 
at that time cause criticism had been 
corrected. 

“Owing to the necessary delay in ob- 
taining these samples, it was not possible 
to report the results of tin determina- 
tion at our last meeting, and therefore 
the committee was continued for the pur- 
pose of completing this work. 

“Duplicate portions of 18 samples rep- 
nage the finished cleaning middlings 
were submitted to a few collaborators, 
but with the exception of the Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan laboratories, those 
who received the samples found it impos- 
able to make determinations for tin. 
However, the 18 samples were complete- 
ly analyzed for moisture, protein, fat, 
fiber and ash, as well as for tin, by the 
Pennsylvania bureau of chemistry, which 
secured the following results: 

“The percentages of tin varied from 
.02 to .36, and averaged .18 per cent. 
Determinations for crude ash showed re- 
sults of from 4.40 to 8.58, and averaged 
5.66 per cent, the remaining average re- 
sults being 5.75 moisture, 15.74 protein, 
7.73 fat and 7.45 fiber. 

“The results submitted by A. J. Pat- 
ten, of the Michigan department, on 14 
of the samples showed slightly higher 
tin determinations. As no other results 
have been submitted to the committee, it 
is concluded that the product repre- 
sented by the samples examined con- 
tained only traces or negligible amounts 
of tin. 

“Inasmuch, therefore, as feeding ex- 
periments with refuse cleaning middlings 
containing approximately this same 
amount of tin had been made, and a 
report of that committee making the in- 
vestigation submitted to the 1916 meet- 
ing showed that this product containin, 
not above .2 of tin could te: comptdenen 
a satisfactory and safe~feedingstuff, it 
is concluded by your committee that 
there is no evidence to show, as a result 
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of the work pevtevens. any reason other 
than that refuse cleaning middlings are a 
satisfactory and safe feedingstuff to use 
for live stock.” 


UNIFORM FEED LAWS 


The question of uniform feed laws 
then came up for discussion and vote. 
Professor L. A. Fitz, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, who led the fight in favor of 
standards, said: “I realize that every feed 
control official hesitates about opening 
up the question of legislation with re- 
spect to this matter, fearing that he 
might come out in worse shape than he 
is now. However, I think this is a thin 
in which not only the feed control official 
but the dealer, whether retailer or job- 
ber, and the manufacturer, are vitally in- 
terested, and if we, as interested people, 
could get together and agree on these 
things, and will work together for them 
and not double cross one another, we can 
get uniform laws passed that would be 
of immense value to all of us.” 

E. C. Dreyer, of St. Louis, claimed 
that the situation had changed, saying: 
“You now have the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 5,000, the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, with a membership of approxi- 
mately 1,400, and several other organiza- 
tions, representing a total membership of 
10,000, who will co-operate with you in 
every way to bring about uniformity in 
feed laws. We want a uniform tag. 
If you gentlemen will say the word along 
the line of co-operation we will get busy. 
Tell us when the time is opportune, and 
we will help you in every way.” 

J. W. Kellogg, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
agreed with Professor Fitz that feed 
control officials did not like to get mixed 
with legislative matters because of the 
complications that might ensue. As an 
illustration, he mentioned the fact that 
they had a law in Pennsylvania prohibit- 
ing the use of metal tag fasteners. He 
suggested that a committee be appointed 
to continue this work and get in touch 
with all the various organizations men- 
tioned. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, said: “I am 
very "7 indeed to see this trend of 
thought. We had an opportunity to help 
in framing the present uniform feeding- 
stuffs law. If there is to be a committee 
appointed to consider the possible revi- 
sion of that, or a committee to consider 
a uniform tag or series of tags, might I 
ask that we, the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, be allowed to co-operate with 
you? I appreciate what Mr. —- 
said as to the inadvisability of a fee 
control official undertaking to have legis- 
lation passed. Our membership is scat- 
tered through 33 states. We might be 
able to save you some embarrassment 
by having some miller or group of mill- 
ers present the matter to the members in 
the legislature. We will be very glad 
to co-operate in any way possible.” 

J. W. Kellogg, of Harrisburg, said it 
would be a splendid thing to have a 
committee appointed to get together with 
the various organizations and attempt 
to bring about uniform tags and regis- 
tration blanks. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the committee be appointed. 

The presiding officer then appointed 
the following committee: Dr. W. F. 
Hand, of Mississippi, chairman; J. W. 
Kellogg, Pennsylvania; E. G. Proulx, 
Indiana; P. H. Smith, Massachusetts; 
G. L. Bidwell, Washington, D. C; L. F. 
Brown, secretary American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association; A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
and E. C. Dreyer, St. Louis, representing 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
and United States Feed Distributors’ 
Association. It is expected that this 
committee will begin its work very 
shortly. 


DISCUSSION OF STANDARDS 


The question of ‘standards then came 
up for discussion. The Be ory os was 
led by Dr. J. K. Haywood, of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Haywood considered the standards 
that were proposed a year ago, and at- 
tempted to show that, since there were 
discrepancies in the proposed standards 
on protein and fat, there might be just 
as’ wide discrepancies in the standard 
for fiber content, and that the proposed 
standards on fiber should not be adopted. 
He said: 


“I object to the standards on the basis 
of the figures obtained by Mr. Halvor- 
son. I do not think that standards 
should be adopted which rule out a 
manufacturer from making that product 
by his regular legitimate manufacturing 
process. It is up to us to show that 
the man is not using a legitimate process 
before we adopt a standard which rules 
his produet out. You must certainly be 
prepared to go into court and prove that 
your proposed standard is reasonable 
and just. You want to set the fiber 
content of standard middlings at 9.5 
per cent. If the product runs 10 per 
cent, it is therefore not standard mid- 
dlings. It is incumbent upon you to 
show that a legitimate milling process 
would always produce something less 
than 9.5 per cent.” 

H. A. Halvorson, St. Paul, said that 
he believed the trade was coming to 
fiber standards, regardless of what he 
might urge against it. He said he was 
only interested in standard middlings 
and red dog, because the other grades, 
brown shorts, gray shorts, white shorts 
and wheat mixed feeds, were not manu- 
factured in his district. Mr. Halvorson 
added: 

“Out of 100 samples tested by our de- 
partment during the year ending Oct. 
31, 1920, 35 ran from 9 to 9.9 per cent 
fiber, 14 from 10 to 10.9, and four from 
11.1 to 11.18. During the fiscal year 
ending Oct. 31, 1921, we examined 18 
samples that ran 9 to 9.8, four ran 10 
to 10.9, and one went as high as 11.1. 
These feeds represented the product of 
from 15 to 20 mills. I therefore feel 
that 9.5 per cent fiber is a little too 
low for the standard middlings manufac- 
tured in the Northwest. I think the 
standard should be at least 10 per cent, 


-and that flour middlings should be 7 per 


cent instead of the proposed 6 per cent. 
Red dog is all right as proposed at 4 
per cent.” 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR FITZ 


Professor L. A. Fitz, of Kansas, then 
explained what were the apparent dis- 
crepancies in the hn standards. 
He said that there had been some ex- 
cesses in respect to wheat millfeeds, but 
that millers, on the whole, were attempt- 
ing to do what was right. He read let- 
ters and telegrams received from Wil- 
liam G. Crocker, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, M. E. Ismert, of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
and W. D. Hamilton, of Caledonia, N. 
Y., protesting against the adoption of 
any standards on wheat millfeeds. 

The gist of these protests was that 
millfeeds were byproducts, and not com- 
pounded feeds; that a reasonable, safe 
analysis should be sufficient; that the 
adoption of standards would eliminate 
efficiency or the desire on the part of a 
manufacturer to produce a_ superior 
grade of feed; that if a maximum fiber 
content was established, the miller would 
simply meet that maximum and not at- 
tempt to make something of a better 
quality. A letter, however, was read 
from J. B. McLemore, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, urg- 
ing the adoption of the proposed stand- 
ards. 

Professor Fitz went on to say that he 
believed standards were necessary, and 
that some of these products have heen 
masquerading under false names, add- 
ing: “We have had products that were 
of unreasonable quality as compared 
with a general average of the products 
sold under these names. This is the 
cause for the agitation and the complaint. 
To say that these products are legitimate 
because they are sold under that brand 
name, or to say that they are legitimate- 
ly made because they happen to be list- 
ed under such names, is to draw con- 
clusions not warranted by the facts in 
our possession. It is a question of what 
is justice and equity. 

“The mill representatives say we should 
not interfere with their process of flour 
making, and that we are trying to com- 
pel them to leave flour in their feed. 
This is not true. We have no concern 
as to how a miller makes his product. 
Our only concern is when he puts it on 
the market under the name of a product 
that has a recognized standing and a 
recognized quality. If it does not come 
up to this general average quality, and 
is divergent in value, it should be pro 
erly named. It seems to me that he 
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can make his product and sell it for 
what it actually is. If some one wants 
to make standard middlings that have 
11 per cent crude fiber and does not 
want to change, he should sell it as fine 
bran or wheat feed. 

“The manufacturers claim that if we 
compel them to turn out a product with 
a small fiber content we are increasing 
their cost of production. If you market 
a product under a brand name that is 
inferior in quality, and the consumer 
buys it and pays the price for it and 
cannot get value out of it, you have been 
unfair to him and raised his cost of pro- 
duction. That is just as important as 
raising the cost of production to the 
manufacturer of the feed. We appeal 
to you for justice and equity. The pur- 

ose of standards is to regulate abuses. 
t is a good thing for the consumer, thie 
dealer, and the manufacturer as well.” 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


W. H. Stroud, of Madison, Wis., said 
that the proposed standards would rein- 
edy some of the troubles met with in 
Wisconsin. He said that there had been 
some shipments of so-called standard 
middlings received in Wisconsin that 
contained so much foul seed that even 
hogs refused to eat the feed. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, said that he 
represented 1,400 mills scattered through 
83 states; that the flour miller is a manu- 
facturer of flour. His object is to se- 
cure from the wheat he is grinding tlie 
maximum amount of human food, add- 
ing: “We feel that you now have suf- 
ficient authority under your laws to keep 
the dishonest fellow in his place.” 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, made a plea for 
pure standard middlings. He said that 
his company had recently received ship- 
ments of standard middlings that con- 
tained unground screenings, and that lie- 
fore the tin plate manufacturer could 
use these middlings it was necessary to 
screen them. He added that screenings 
meant scratches, and that they were ab- 
solutely fatal to the cleaning of tin 
plate. 

Frank W. Emmons, chief chemist for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., and M. A. 
Gray, chief chemist for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., produced figures show- 
ing the fiber content of the standard 
middlings produced by their respective 
companies during the last eight years. 
In only two of these years would it have 
been impossible for their companies to 
keep below the standard proposed, viz., 
9.5 per cent fiber. They said that the 
millers were endeavoring to make a good 
and merchantable »reduct, and that they 
received very little complaint, adding 
that they did not want the figures placed 
too low, because it meant considerable 
worry to them all of the time. 

They wanted the figures elastic enough 
so that they could operate under or- 
dinary conditions and still make a proi- 
uct that would comply with the law. 
They would like a little more latitude, 
so that they could operate steadily from 
day to day and still meet the changing 
conditions. They contended that 9.5 per 
cent on standard middlings and 6 per 
cent on flour middlings were too low. 
Instead, they should be 10 per cent on 
standard middlings and 7 per cent on 
flour middlings. A motion was made to 
this effect, but was lost. 

It was then moved and seconded that 
the following tentative standards le 
adopted: standard middlings, 9.5 per 
cent fiber; flour middlings, 6 per cent; 
red dog, 4 per cent; brown shorts, 6.5 
per cent; gray shorts, 5.5 per cent; 
white shorts, 3.5 per cent; wheat mixed 
feed, 8.5 per cent. These standards are 
to remain in effect for the coming year. 
At next year’s meeting they will be voted 
upon for modification or for permanent 
adoption. 

The tentative definitions on ground 
barley, mixed feed barley, cottonseed 
meal, fish meal, etc., were adopted as 
permanent. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Dr. W. F. Hand, Mississippi, presi- 
dent; Dr. H. H. Hansen, Delaware, vice 
president; A. W. Clark, Geneva, N. Y. 
secretary-treasurer; W. H. Stroud, Mad- 
ison, Wis., retiring member of the execu- 
tive committee, was re-elected to succeed 
himself. 

Rosert T, Beartry. 
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SALES LAW ANGLES 


The decision reached by the Texas 
court of civil appeals in the case of 
American Bag Co. vs. Taylor Milling 
Co., 230 S.W. 782, is worthy of notice as 
drawing attention to principles of sales 
law of every-day importance in the mill- 
ing industry. ; 

The bag company sued for the price of 
flour sacks delivered, and the mill coun- 
terclaimed for damages on account of 
asserted breach of a contract for the 
sale of other sacks. 

An order for sacks involved in the 
controversy was taken by the bag com- 
pany’s salesman by telephone conversa- 
tion. Later the salesman filled out an 
order form reciting terms of sale and 
writing at the bottom, “Ordered by long 
distance phone through Mr. Rayzor” A 
copy was sent to each of the parties, and 
the seller sent a confirmation to the buy- 
er. It seems that in the suit the bag 
company sought to excuse itself on the 
ground that the mill failed to take the 
sacks within the time fixed by the writ- 
ten order and confirmation, and that 
this written agreement could not be con- 
tradicted by proof of a verbal contract 
at variance with its terms. On this phase 
of the case the court says: 

“Appellant [the mill] alleges that 
there was no agreement that the oral sale 
should be reduced to writing, and that 
the same was not reduced to writing, and 
that said order and letter of confirma- 
tion do not constitute a contract be- 
tween appellant and appellee [the bag 
company], and appellant never agree 
that they should do so. 

“If these allegations are true, the ex- 
hibits referred to do not show a written 
contract.” 

Concerning the question whether the 
specific time for delivery of the sacks 
was a vital element. of the contract, 
the opinion adds: 

“Whether or not time is of the es- 
sence of a contract is a question of fact 
for a jury, unless the contract expressly 
makes it so, or unless the subject mat- 
ter of the contract is such that a court 
will take judicial knowledge of the fact 
that the parties obviously intended that 
time should be of the essence of the con- 
tract. Such would be the case in a con- 
tract to deliver cotton or wheat, or any 
article of which there was a constantly 
fluctuating market, ascertainable b 
established market quotations. The mod- 
ern tendency is to hold that time is not 
of the essence of a contract, except un- 
der the circumstances above stated... . 

“If it be assumed that the salesman’s 
order sheet and the seller’s letter of con- 
firmation constitute a written contract, 
there is nothing therein to show that, as 
® matter of law, time was of the es- 
sence of the contract. The phrase in the 
one, ‘When ship, 30 days, and in the 
other, ‘When ship, 9-23,’ may, under the 
circumstances of the transaction, mean 
‘0 more than that shipment was to be 
made in a reasonable time. . . . That 
appellee so construed these phrases seems 
to be indicated by the fact that it did 
not ship any of the sacks on Sept. 23. 
It ought not to be presumed, in the ab- 
sence of evidence to that effect, that 
appellee deliberately intended to breach 
its contract. 

“Appellant alleges that for years it 
had been buying sacks from appellee on 
similar contracts, and that appellee had 
always shipped same at the price named 
in such contracts, at such times and in 
such quantities as ordered to meet ap- 
pellant’s requirements in the conduct of 
its milling business. This, if true, would 
indicate that the parties themselves had 
not regarded time as the essence of such 
contracts. Appellant alleges that it was 
expressly agreed that this usage should 
apply to the contract here under consid- 
eration. If time was not of the essence 
of the contract, proof of such agree- 
ment would not contradict the contract, 
but would serve to explain the same. 

“Appellant alleges that, if the contract 
was in writing, it contained technical 
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language, which it was competent to 
explain by expert testimony, namely, 
‘Apply usual quantity differentials’; that 
this lan, age meant that the prices stat- 
ed are for lots of 1,000, but, if the sacks 
were shipped in greater quantities, a less 
price should be paid for same. This, if 
true, clearly indicates that the sacks were 
not all to be shipped on Sept. 23, 1916, 
but as ordered within a reasonable time.” 

Accordingly, the court of civil appeals 
reversed F pan seme in the bag company’s 
favor and ordered a new trial. 


MILL WINS NEW TRIAL 


In the case of J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 
vs. Whitfield Grocery Co., 106 sb. 8, 
the Georgia court of appeals has granted 
a new trial, on the mill’s appeal from a 
judgment in favor of defendant. 

It is to be inferred from the limited 
report of the case that it was brought to 
recover damages for breach of a contract 
to buy flour, and that the trial judge di- 
rected the jury to find in favor of de- 
fendant. Without setting forth the facts 
of the case, the court of appeals says: 
“The evidence as to material facts in 
the case was conflicting, and the court 
erred in directing a verdict for the de- 
fendant.” 

The mill’s attorneys, however, were 
overruled by the court of appeals in two 
contentions they made. It seems that 
the mill attempted to show that defend- 
ant’s reason for refusing to take flour 
bargained for was falling market value, 
and a witness who acted as a broker in 
the transaction was asked concerning 
what reasons defendant gave for cancel- 
ing the contract. His reply, which was 
stricken out by the court, was that “they 
virtually agreed that the reason why they 
didn’t take the flour was on account of 
declined price. The market price was 
off $1 a barrel.” 

The court of appeals. holds that this 
answer was properly stricken. In the ab- 
sence of a statement of the ground of 
the ruling, we infer that the witness’ an- 
swer was regarded as being objectionable 
because the witness stated his conclusion 
as to the buyer’s attitude, instead of 
stating just what the buyer said, so that 
the jury could draw its own conclusions 
as to why the contract was canceled. 

The second contention made by the 
mill’s attorneys was that the trial court 
improperly permitted defendant’s presi- 
dent to testify that one Epps did not in 
any way represent defendant in the flour 
deal. It seems that it was Epps whose 
testimony was offered on the part of the 
mill to show why defendant canceled. the 
contract. The court of appeals holds 
that this testimony of defendant’s presi- 
dent was not improperly admitted. 


TITLE TO GRAIN 


Whether a mill or grain merchant will 
be a in the purchase in 
faith of grain from one afterward shown 
to have no title to it was the sole ques- 
tion presented to the Kansas supreme 
court in the case of Leslie vs. Wm. Kel- 
ly Milling Co., 197 Pac. 1094, 

Defendant mill bought a quantity of 
wheat from one who had taken it from 
another’s granary, the mill innocently 
supposing that the seller had good title 
to the grain. Plaintiff, the owner, sued 
the mill for the value of the wheat and 
the supreme court has affirmed judgment 
in plaintiff's favor. Referring to an 
ancient English legal principle that one 
who bought goods in a public market in 
good faith took good title although it 
later developed that the seller had stolen 
the property, the supreme court says: 

“It is said that the question is of great 
practical importance to the mills and 
elevators in this state, and that millers 
and others engaged in buying grain can- 
not in the hurry of business make ex- 
tended inquiry and trace back to. its 
source every bushel of wheat offered to 
them in the usual course of their busi- 
ness. 

“Markets. overt were a Saxon institu- 
tion ingrafted on the common law in 


England. From that time a sale in mar- 
ket overt conferred a good title upon a 
bona fide buyer, though the seller had 
no title whatsoever, and even though he 
had acquired the property by theft. 
“*All contracts for anything vendible 
made in market overt shall be binding, 
and sales pass the property, though 
stolen, if it be an open an —_— place 
for the kind of goods, there be an actual 
sale for valuable consideration, no notice 
of wrongful possession, no collusion, par- 
ties able to contract, a contract original- 
ly and wholly in the market overt, toll 
be paid, if requisite, by statute, and the 
contract be made between sun and sun.’ 
2 Bouv. Law Dict. (Rawle’s 3d Rev.) 


2096. 

“By the English Sales of Goods Act of 
18938, the common-law rule is still in 
force. 

“In this country the exception in favor 
of sales in market overt has never been 
recognized, because there are no such 
markets here. Dame vs. Baldwin, 8 
Mass. 518. The institution of markets 
overt has never been recognized in any 
of the United States nor received here 
any judicial sanction. Ventress et al. vs. 
Smith, 10 Pet. 161, 9 L. Ed. 382. 

“The plaintiff concedes this, but con- 
tends that, an exception to the general 
right of ownership in a thing when he 
has no right of property having been 
adopted in this country for the sake of 
commerce, in the cases of money, bank 
bills, and negotiable paper payable to 
bearer or transferable by delivery in the 
due course of business (Murray vs. Lard- 
ner, 2 Wall. 110, 17 L. Ed. 857; 24 R.C.L. 
377), a similar exception should be rec- 
ognized in the case of sales of wheat and 
other grains of such character that they 
cannot be identified by even the most 
careful inspection. While it is doubtless 
true, as suggested, that in the hurry of 
business millers and elevator companies 
may find it difficult to trace back to its 
source every load of small grain offered 
to them in the usual course of business, 
yet similar risks are assumed every day 
in the purchase of all kinds of property 
in many other kinds of business. We see 
no reason for making an exception in 
favor of grain merchants.” 


FREIGHT RATES 


How the freight charges on a ship- 
ment of flour from Coffeyville, Kansas, 
to Smithland, Texas, should be computed 
was the question before the United 
States circuit court of appeals, eighth 
circuit, in the case of Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co. vs. Rea-Patterson Millin 
Co., 273 Fed. 518. A decision which ha 
been made by Judge Pollock, of the 
United States district court for Kansas, 
in favor of the mill, was reversed. 

The shipment traversed three railroads 
in reaching its destination and there was 
no established through rate applying, 
and it was agreed that the proper charge 
was to be made up by combining the 
lowest intermediate rates applicable. 

The Kansas City Southern hauled the 
car into, through and to a point beyond 
Texarkana, and the sole question pre- 
sented was what rate between that sta- 
tion and the destination.should be ap- 
plied in making the computation. This 
road had in force a rate of 8c on ship- 
ments fronf Texarkana to Smithland, but 
a rate of 18c on shipments moving into 
Texarkana from other points and thence 
to Smithland. 

“We do not doubt that the 8c rate 
applied only to 4 originating at 
Texarkana,” says the higher court, “and 
that the 18c rate applied to through 
shipments, such as this. We cannot con- 
sider the question as to whether the 18c 
rate was unreasonable.” 

The last sentence of the opinion al- 
ludes to the point that the reasonable- 
ness of an interstate freight rate is a 
question to be determined by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 


SHIPPING “AT ONCE” 


The Texas court of civil appeals has 
affirmed judgment for defendant in the 


case of Gladney Milling Co. vs. Dement, ° 


230 S.W. 1038, a suit to recover damages 
for rejection of a quantity of corn chops. 
The court holds that there was not a 
timely tender of delivery, and that de- 
fendant was properly permitted to of- 
fer testimony showing that, under pro- 
vision in the contract to ship “at once 
with Market Grocery Co.,” it was ver- 
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bally represented by the salesman who 
took the order that the mill was sending 
part of a carload to the grocery com- 
pany and would send the chops with it. 
Speaking generally of the term “at once,” 
as an agreed time for delivering goods, 
the court says: 

“This contract expresses no time of 
delivery except ‘at once,’ and the [trial] 
court committed no error in submitting 
the issue to the jury as to its meaning. 
It is ambiguous as used in the contract, 
and parol testimony was admissible for 
the purpose of explaining it. In Words 
and Phrases, under the subject ‘at once,’ 
there are a number of cases collated 
and cited, showing its meaning as used 
in such contracts. To ship goods ‘at 
once’ in an order does not always mean 
instantaneously, but requires action to 
be taken within a reasonable time un- 
der the circumstances of the particular 
order, for performance according to its 
strictly Seckaiont meaning might not be 
within the contemplation of the minds of 
the parties at the time, for that would 
have meant instantaneous, which would 
have been impossible. . . . 

“The testimony complained of was ad- 
missible to explain the meaning expressed 
in the within order. It neither varied, 
changed, or added to its terms, but sim- 
ply was explanatory. . . . The meaning 
of such terms in a contract has many 
times had judicial construction. Such 
orders have a far more restricted mean- 
ing than the term ‘reasonable time.’ . . . 
But what would be the meaning of the 
term, in the absence of anything to 
qualify it, consistent with business activ- 
ity to be used in filling and shipping the 
order is properly submitted to a jury.” 


C.1.F. CONTRACTS DEFINED 


The legal effect of the letters “c.i.f.” 
in export sales contracts is thus con- 
cisely stated by the appellate division 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Seaver vs. Lindsay Light Co., 187 
N.Y.S. 622: 

“The letters ‘c.i.f.” used in executory 
contracts of sale, have for many years 
been used in commercial contracts in 
this country, and their meaning is well 
established. They mean that the goods 
are to be shipped to an agreed point of 
destination, and that the price which 
the buyer is to pay includes the cost of 
the merchandise and the insurance and 
freight to such point of destination. 
When the seller has arranged for the 
freight, has shipped the goods, and has 
effected insurance for the benefit of the 
buyer to the point of destination, he 
has performed his contract, and the 
buyer is bound to accept and pay the 
seller’s draft, with a bill of lading and 
the insurance certificate attached. If 
the goods are lost in transit, he must 
look to the insurance company for in- 
demnity, or, in certain circumstances, to 
the carrier.” 

The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, second circuit, adds this defini- 
tion of c.i.f. contracts to those definitions 
heretofore given by other tribunals: 

“The c.i.f. contract is an expression 
which indicates that the price fixed cov- 
ers the cost of goods and insurance and 
freight on them to the place of destina- 
tion. Under such a contract, the seller 
must ship the goods, arrange the con- 
tract of affreightment to the place of 
destination, pay its cost and allow it 
from the purchase price, and procure in- 
surance for the buyer’s benefit for the 
safe arrival of the goods and pay there- 
for. When the seller has done this, and 
forwarded the papers to the buyer, he 
has fulfilled his contract, and delivery 
is complete. There is no obligation by 
the seller to deliver the pee at the 
place of destination.” (A. Klipstein & 
Co. vs. Dilsizian, 273 Fed. 473.) 


REPUDIATING CONTRACTS 


In the case of Kuros vs. Banner Cone 
Co., 232 S.W. 582, the Arkansas supreme 
court recognizes the legal principle that 
before one party to a contract will be 
justified in treating a contract of sale 
as repudiated by the other, “there must 
be an intention clearly manifested or 
expressed of a refusal to perform the 
contract.” But it is held that where one 
of the contracting parties is shown to 
have endeavored to cancel an order, and 
to have treated it as a nullity, the other 
party may elect to treat the a ment 
as abrogated. A. L. H. . 
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United States or Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 
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It is a long time since the market has 
been so depressed as during the past 
week, and it has hardly been a question 
of price in the desire of holders of both 
wheat and flour to unload. The losses 
are serious, and there are many anxious 
faces about. Manitoba wheat has come 
down about 20s per qr in a week, but this 
does not apply to such an extent to 
flour. The warm weather is keeping 
consumption down, and is all against 
the cele. 

FLOUR ARRIVALS 

Arrivals of American and Canadian 
flour are not large, but are adequate for 
present needs, while Australian flour thas 
arrived in fair quantities and is pressed 
for sale. It is generally thought that 
there is not much of the latter coming 
along, the Australian wheat committee 
not having been anxious for some time 
to sell, rather preferring to ship wheat. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 
The home millers have reduced their 
price to 59s per 280 lbs for straight 
run, delivered to the baker, which means 
57s 3d, net, at the mill, but this price 
is purely nominal. 
BAKERS’ STOCKS 
The stocks of flour in bakers’ hands 
are reported to be very low, they only 
buying for immediate use. 


KANSAS FLOUR 


Kansas flour on spot, of which there 
is a considerable quantity, finds no buy- 
ers; strength is wanted and bakers look 
to Canadian flour for it, but there is 
not much of the latter on hand, 


BREAD DOWN AGAIN 


It has been decided by the bakers’ as- 
sociations to reduce the price of bread 
from Is per 4-lb loaf to 11d. This is all 
to the good in the long run, especially 
in view of the coming winter and the un- 
employment problem, the latter being 
somewhat serious. 


ENGLISH WHEAT 


rice of English wheat has been 
reduced in a few days by many shillings 
per quarter. An excellent quality has 
been sold below 50s per qr of 504 lbs, de- 
livered to the mill door, and a good 
straight run flour from this wheat has 
been offered at 42s per 280 lbs. The 
British farmer is having a poor time all 
round, and is also losing considerable 
money on live stock. Generally speaking, 
he has for some wears had a good time 
and should have reserves against present 
losses, but many farms - have changed 
hands during recent years at high prices, 
and the present holders are feeling the 
reversed conditions. 


The 


FLOUR PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot are being 
sold at 58s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-granary, 
and in some cases possibly lower. Min- 
nesota export patents are 60s, ex-store, 
but to induce business a little less would 
have to be taken. Kansas straights can 
be purcha at 56s, and Australian at 
52s, both ex-store. The cheapest prices 
come from Canada, and offers as low as 


46s, c.i.f., for October and November 
seaboard, have been reecived. Australian 
flour is unchanged at 51s 3d, c.i.f., for 
shipment, with no buying. Home milled 
flour is 1s down on the week, and is 
quoted at 57s 3d, net, ex-mill. Pacific 
Coast club straights are offered at 45s, 
c.i.f., for October shipment. 


MILLFEED 


As most mills are working on short 
time, the quantity of millfeed for dis- 
posal has been reduced and the price 


A large Irish crowd assembled in the 
neighborhood of Downing Street on the 
first day of the conference but, in spite 
of vociferous acclamations for Ireland 
and the oft-repeated slogan, “Shall we 
have a Republic?” the good-humored 
Londoner could not be provoked, ex- 
cept for one man, who snatched a Sinn 
Fein flag and stamped upon it. Now 


and again the men and women would 
break into a hymn, or a number of them 
would kneel in the roadway to recite 
the rosary. 


Finally, they formed them- 
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remdins unchanged from a week ago, 
bran being £8 10s ton and middlings 
£11 10s, both ex-mill. Plate middlings 
are also unchanged at £8 5s ex-mill and 
£7, c.i.f., on passage. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for all descriptions of oat- 
meal is very poor, and there can be no 
change for the better until the weather 
is colder. Midlothian is quoted at 65s 
per 280 Ibs, and Aberdeen and American 
at 52s 6d, both ex-granary. Rolled oats 
remain at 56s, ex-granary. 


THE IRISH CONFERENCE 


One of the outstanding events this 
week is the Irish Conference, which is 
still in session at the prime minister’s 
official residence, in Downing Street, 
London. The. Sinn Fein chiefs received 
a tumultuous welcome from their sym- 
pathizers and supporters on their ar- 
rival in London, and Sinn Fein colors 
were prominently displayed. 


selved into a procession and marched 
through the West End to their delegates’ 
headquarters, carrying Sinn Fein flags 
and punctuating their hymns and songs 
with the cries of “Up, Sinn Fein.” 

It was an act of amazing impudence, 
but Englishmen, as a whole, seem to re- 
gard the Irish as children crying for the 
moon and behaving as naughty children 
who are not responsible for their actions. 
The more thoughtful among them, how- 
ever, have a deep longing t that this long 
drawn out strife in the family may be 
harmoniously and satisfactorily settled 
at. the present conference, which is 
fraught with momentous consequences 
for the future well-being of the two 
countries. 

A NEW PARTNERSHIP 

A. Vaughan Thomas, of London, an- 
nounces that he has admitted F. G. 
Jones, who has been associated with him 
in business for a number of years, as 
partner. The style of the firm has been 
changed to Vaughan Thomas & Co., 


with offices at 59 Mark Lane, and the 
business hitherto carried on in the im- 
portation of American and Canadian 
flours will be continued. 


Corn Exchange Golf Meeting 

The London Corn Exchange Golf 
Society held its annual autumn meeting 
recently at Porters Park golf course, 
near Radlett, Hertfordshire. Perfect 
weather favored those who took part in 
the competitions. A number of prizes 
were offered, and there were competi- 
tions both in the morning and the after- 
noon. About 34 competitors were pres- 
ent, and some excellent matches resulted. 

The Corn Exchange Golfing Society 
was formed about 10 years ago, and has 
quite a large membership among those 
who belong to the London Corn Ex- 
change. During the war, naturally, all 
the meetings were abandoned, but in 
1919 they were again inaugurated, and 
are now held twice a year, in the spring 
and the autumn, usually during the lat- 
ter part of April, and in September. 
During the summer months a “knock- 
out” competition is played under handi- 
cap, each round having to be played off 
by a specified date. 

In the United Kingdom, sports and 
games are closely allied to business. All 
large commercial firms encourage sport 
among their staffs, and many maintain 
for this purpose a sports club and 
grounds for cricket, football, hockey, 
tennis, etc. Some of the banks have ex- 
ceptionally fine sports grounds, which 
are largely used and enjoyed by their 
respective staffs. During the summer, 
competitions or matches are arranged 
weekly, and on certain occasions some 
firms and banks give a garden party, to 
which the members of the staff invite 
their relatives and friends. 

The various commercial exchanges, 
especially in London, play each other in 
sports of all kinds, and have done so 
for many years. The majority of these 
exchanges also maintain their own golf- 
ing society. They are usually called 
societies, instead of clubs, as they do 
not possess a golf course of their own 
but play on various courses, a fresh one 
being selected for each meeting. For in- 
stance, at Porters Park I noticed that 
the London Stock Exchange, Metal Ex- 
change, and the Coal Exchange had 
all recently held competitions on the 
course. 

These competitions are undoubtedly an 
excellent idea, and now that golf is so 
popular in the United States and Canada 
they should be instituted in those coun- 
tries. They make a welcome change 
to the monotony of business life, and do 
much to create good fellowship between 
members of firms engaged in the same 
class of trade. 

The Porters. Park course is about 16 
miles north of London, and is well known 
and beautifully kept. It is a typical 
English inland course, situated in the 
midst of ideal surroundings and scenery. 
The clubhouse, while not elaborate, is 
most comfortable and well managed. 

The secretary of the London Corn 
Exchange Golfing Society is J. M. Gib- 
son Carmichael, a popular member of 
the Corn Exchange, who takes the keen- 
est interest in his native land’s national 
game. It is entirely due to Mr. Car- 
michael’s efforts that the meetings of 
this society are always such enjoyable 
affairs. 

In the morning a foursome competition 
against bogey was held for the prize 
known as the “Rathbone Goblets.” This 
prize was given several years ago by the 
firm of Edward Rathbone & Sons, and is 
competed for at each meeting. On this 
occasion the Goblets were won by H. M. 
Pollock, of T. S. Medill & Sons, and C. 
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F. G. Raikes, of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, the score being one down to bogey. 

In the afternoon the “Bovill Bowl,” 
originally given by the firm of Bovill & 
Sons, was played for on medal play for 
the best score under handicap. This was 
won by J. O. Tidy, whose handicap was 
6, with a net score of 78. The Mark 
Lane Cup for the best scratch score was 
won by a scratch man, A. S. Johnson, 
who played the round in 79 strokes, the 
bogey of the course being 78. 

M. A. Toomey, of the Raymond-Had- 
ley-Toomey Co., who is captain of the 
Corn Exchange Golfing Society, present- 
ed a very handsome silver cup as a 
prize for the best aggregate score made 
during the spring and autumn meetings. 
This was won by R. S. Clement, of Har- 
ris Bros. & Co., whose score at the two 
meetings was 84 and 79, making a total 
of 163. 

A. S. Johnson offered a prize of a box 
of one dozen golf balls for the best score 
for the last nine holes during the after- 
noon round. This was won by H. M. 
Pollock, who played them in 45, less half 
his handicap, 714, or 3714 net. 

The society presented prizes for each 
of the events to be retained by the win- 
ners, as the other trophies are competed 
for at each meeting, the winners only 
holding them for six months. 


NOTES 


John W. Dueker, of the Hoyland Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has been spend- 
ing a few days in London. He will 
shortly leave for the Continent, and plans 
on visiting all the chief flour importing 
markets in the interest of his. firm. 


Olav Belsheim, of the flour importing 
firm of Norenberg & Belsheim, Chris- 
tiania, Norway, is spending a few days 
in London. 


He has recently been in 
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Germany and France, and will again 
visit the former before returning home. 
He says that Germany seems to be the 
most fortunate of all countries in re- 
gard to the labor problem, as unemploy- 
ment is practically unknown there at the 
present time. 


Einar Bentzen, of the firm of Niels 
Juul & Co., Christiania, was in London 
this week. During the war Mr. Bentzen 
was located in New York with the Nor- 
wegian Food Commission. It will be re- 
membered that at that time the Norwe- 
gian government made all its purchases 
of flour and grain from America in New 
York. Since his return to Norway Mr. 
Bentzen has become associated with 
Niels Juul & Co., who do a general im- 
port and export business, and the flour 
and grain department of that firm will 
in future be in his charge. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, OCT. 10 


The reduced levels which have been 
ruling for some weeks in the flour mar- 
kets are now yielding cheaper bread. 
While London is announcing a further 
reduction in the charge for the 4-lb loaf 
to 11d, the master bakers of Glasgow 
have cut their price by the same amount, 
making one shilling the price from to- 
day onwards, the first time since 1917, 
immediately prior to the introduction 
by the government of the expedient of 
a subsidy. 

That the price, since the lifting of 
the last of the subsidy a year ago, has 
receded from the peak price of Is 414d, 
or 175 per cent above the pre-war level, 
to Is, or 100 per cent increase over 1914, 
is am indication of satisfactory recovery 
in the space of less than 12 months. 

However, there is still an impression 
here, having regard to the wheat prices 
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ruling in North America and to the im- 
porting and selling costs of flour here, 
that bread could be made still cheaper. 
Further cheapening lies ahead, of course, 
and the sooner bread reaches a parity 
with current flour quotations the earlier 
will the flour markets return to more 
buoyant conditions. Every trader who 
is importing food today realizes that, 
the sooner prices come to rock bottom 
and stability, the better for all con- 
cerned. Only then will the full effective 
purchasing power of the masses return, 
and demand for renewal of stocks be- 
come firm. 


SECOND QUALITY LOAF ADVOCATED 


The Glasgow master bakers made the 
latest reduction under rather unusual 
circumstances. They held a meeting last 
Thursday to revise their prices. At the 
close of that meeting they announced to 
the press that the reduction decided up- 
on was the usual one, namely, 14d per 
4-lb loaf, which would have left the 
common retail charge at the odd figure 
of 1s %4d. Earlier in the week the Glas- 
gow Herald, in reviewing the food out- 
look, had devoted an article to the price 
of bread locally, and had quoted the 
views of members of the flour trade to 
the effect that the bakers ought to be 
prepared to play their part in the pres- 
ent descent of values by passing on re- 
ductions without being too scrupulously 
careful that their margins of profit were 
not being infringed upon before they 
acted, 

The article in question also put in a 
plea for a second quality loaf, which it 
was pointed out would not merely serve 
the public, at a time of unemployment, 
with the staple article of food at a re- 
duced rate, but would find favor with 
both millers and flour importers as a 
means of providing a larger outlet for 
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the large stocks of secondary flour on 
hand and available. 


HIGH-PRICED FANCY CAKES 


It is difficult to say what influence this 
press vigilance had on the bakers, but 
the branches of the food trade who fix 
retail charges are sensitive to criticism 
at the moment. The exception to this 
rule is the fancy baker, who has been 
criticized from all quarters for main- 
taining war prices for his cakes, yet is 
still adhering to this policy. The bread 
bakers, at all events, after announcing a 
reduction as from today of 14d per 4-lb 
loaf, canceled this announcement and 
gave a further notice through the press 
that the reduction would .be 1d. 


IRISH MARKETS, OCT. 10 


A serious decline in prices just at a 
time when stocks of imported flour are 
probably heavier in both Belfast and 
Dublin than has been the case at any 
period since the armistice, is having a 
disquieting effect on the trade. There is 
nothing doing for shipment, importers 
being anxious to get rid of what they 
have on spot and to arrive, as millers 
daily are sending pressing cables reduc- 
ing prices. 

CONSIGNED FLOUR 


On top of the glut of flour it is also 
freely rumored that some millers have 
consigned parcels unsold to Belfast and 
Dublin, a policy which will probably 
show the miller a smart loss, and only 
make the situation more difficult. Noth- 
ing is more disorganizing to the trade 
than to have flour consigned to an al- 
ready overburdened market, and millers 
should bear in mind that if importers 
cannot buy the flour outright, and refuse 
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to touch it at any reasonable price, they 
have a good reason therefor. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR 


Home millers have probably done a 
little bit more this week, as they have 
reduced their prices on spot and are 
trying to meet the competition of the 
imported article. They are offering at 
54@55s per 280 lbs, and in some cases 
even less, full delivered terms. There 
have been large arrivals of wheat, and 
millers, as well as importers, are suffer- 
ing a serious loss. 


IMPORTED FLOURS 

It is difficult to give any firm prices, 
as every miller seems to have a price of 
his own, and every importer is following 
suit. Some of the t winter wheat 
mills are asking as high as 55s, net, c.if., 
Belfast or Dublin, but others are of- 
fering as low as 46s, and although the 
latter flours may not be considered top 
grade, by | are having a disorganizing 
effect on the market. 

Minneapolis flours have been quoted 
for shipment at 58s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, and there are sellers of some of 
the best brands on the basis of this 
figure on spot. Manitobas have not 
shown as much decline as some of the 
others, for the reason that they were 
very much under the price quoted for a 
similar class for some weeks previously. 
Good export patents are now down to 
50s, net, c.i.f., but business is impossible 
even at this figure. 

The price on spot is demoralized. 
There are sellers on the basis of the ship- 
ment price, and even a shilling less 
would be accepted for prompt delivery 
to clear ex-quay stuff. Kansas flours 
have dropped more seriously in price 
than any, but this heavy decline is no 
doubt due to the fact that they were too 
dear and completely out of line, 46@47s 
being the price indicated for good ex- 
port patents. 

OATMEAL 


Prices are tending lower. Canadian 
and States millers have been offering 
flake on the basis of 50s per sack of 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, but very little 
business can be done in the face of Irish, 
which can be secured now at 58s, in 
large lots, full delivered terms. Good 
medium oatmeal has been sold in coun- 
try districts at 40s, so that American 
millers who are offering in the neigh- 
borhood of 50s are completely out of it. 

Business is only eon from hand to 
mouth, importers having some oatmeal 
on hand which they are Gecpacately anx- 
ious to get rid of, but find sales difficult 
to make, as every time they reduced the 
price they have been met with a similar 
drop on the part of home made. 


FEED 


In view of the continued comparatively 
small output of flour, the demand for 
offals has been quite equal to the supply. 
With a normal output there is no doubt 
millers would have been compelled to re- 
duce prices, but they show no change 
on the week, despite the fact of an 
abundance of grass and about the most 
brilliant October weather ever experi- 
enced, White broad bran is still salable 
at £10 ton, bags included, full delivered 
terms, less the usual discount. 

Feedingstuffs have gone from bad to 
worse. All classes of grain have been 
sown under the most ideal circumstances, 
and the prolonged warm weather is 
more indicative of August than October. 
The farmers have large quantities of 
grass, with the result that millers find 
it difficult to make any sales of feeding- 
stuffs. Indian meal is still holding on at 
a little over £9 ton, bags included, less 
the usual discount, and the flaked va- 
riety is in the neighborhood of £11. 
There is, however, a very poor demand, 
and mills are on short time. 

Linseed cakes have fallen in price, 
and are now nominally £16 10s ton, 
ex-quay, Belfast, with a declining ten- 
dency. Decorticated cotton cakes are 
stili about £16 ton, ex-mill, and de- 
corticated meal £14 10s. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, OCT. 10 

The dominating feature of the mar- 
ket has been the further decline of quo- 
tations for the home milled article, which 
is now being offered at f1221,@221, per 
220 lbs, delivered, which naturally great- 
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| influences the market for foreign 
jour. 
While importers find it impossible to 
dispose of their holdings at prices to 
cover costs, fresh business for forward 
shipment remains altogether neglected, 
the more so as American offers are com- 
Peay out of line, with millers asking 

@8.25 for Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents. 

HEAVY ARRIVALS 

As recently reported, the arrivals of 
late have been exceptionally heavy. The 
falling market is causing many difficul- 
ties in deliveries, which the weaker 
brethren are trying to get out of. A 
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fair bg of imported flour which 
should have found its way to consumers 
on discharge at the docks has now to be 
stored, which expense aggravates the po- 
sition of importers. 

Moreover, our neighbors across the 
border are out of the market again on 
account of the declining rate of ex- 
change of the mark, and unless condi- 
tions change materially Holland will be 
out of the market for the American 
miller until stocks have been worked 
down to a more normal basis. 


TRADEMARK RIGHTS 


Utah Supreme Court Adds a Very Important 
Precedent to the Law of Exclusive 
Flour Brands 


A mill’s flour brands are not “appur- 
tenances, rights, and privileges” belong- 
ing to the mill,,in such sense as to pass 
under a deed to the plant; where four 
brand rights are infringed the aggrieved 
miller is entitled to an accounting of 
profits derived by the infringer. These 
are the chief points decided by the Utah 
supreme court in the case of Holley 
Milling Co. vs. Salt Lake & Jordan Mill 
& Elevator Co., 197 Pac. 731. 

Plaintiff sued for damages for claimed 
infringement of its flour brand rights, 
and sought damages for past injury and 
injunction against defendant’s further 
use of the trademark. Defendant set: u 
a counterclaim, averring that -plainti 
was the infringer, and asking injunction 
and damages. The decision of the su- 
preme court favors defendant. 

Defendant owned two mills, one at 
North Salt Lake and one at South Jor- 
dan, and had been in business more than 
20 years. During that time it had estab- 
lished a valuable reputation for its White 
Fawn flour. 

Defendant sold the north plant to 
plaintiff under an agreement to sell the 
“mill site and milling plant,” etc. De- 
fendant reserved all “goods, wares and 
merchandise in trade,” and delivery 
equipment. The deed subsequently given 
plaintiff conveyed the real estate by de- 
scription, “together with the milling 
plant upon said premises and all build- 
ings, equipment, tools, appurtenances, 
rights, and privileges thereto or gp 
except . . . delivery equipment of the 
grantor used in connection with its said 
milling plant.” 

Defendant proved that it had used the 
White Fawn brand in connection with 
both plants, and had registered it under 
the Utah law. It was also shown how 
much flour plaintiff had sold under in- 








sgeeet of the brand, at a profit of 
15c bbl 


Plaintiff claimed the right to use the 
brand under its purchase of the north 
plant, under the fact that after the sale 
was made defendant sold plaintiff some 
sacks with. the White Fawn brand on 
them, and under claim of right inde- 
pendant of defendant, based on license 
from a third concern, Collins & Co., 
which had registered the mark in the 
United States Patent Office. 

At the trial, plaintiff offered in evi- 
dence a document from Collins & Co. 
purporting to grant to plaintiff the ex- 
clusive right to use the brand through- 
out Utah, but the supreme court briefly 
disposed of any claim on that score, 
saying: 

“In view that a trademark is not 
transferable except in connection with 
some business or enterprise in which it 
is used as such, . . . the plaintiff ob- 
tained nothing from Collins & Co. by 
reason of the so-called bill of sale or 
transfer of the alleged trademark.” 

As to the conveyance of the mill pass- 
ing the trademark, the court says: 

“There. is no merit to plaintiffs con- 
tention that the trademark was trans- 
ferred by the deed of conveyance by 
anything that is said therein. The clause 
in the deed which is relied on, and which 
reads, ‘together with the milling plant 
upon said premises and all buildings, 
equipment, tools, appurtenances, rights, 
and privileges thereto belonging’ is a 
usual clause in deeds of conveyance. 
Under our statute all of those things 
would have passed without express men- 
tion, except equipment and tools, and if 
those had been permanently attached to 
the buildings, they perhaps would also 
have passed without express mention. 

“Again, the legal import of the phrase 
‘appurtenances, rights, and privileges 
thereto belonging,’ as is well understood, 
includes all those appurtenances, etc., 
which are used in direct connection with 
the real estate conveyed. In some in- 
stances more, and in some others less, is 
thereby conveyed, depending entirely 
upon what easements, rights, and privi- 
leges are used in connection with the real 
estate conveyed. 

“We do not think that a single case 
can be found, certainly none are cited, 
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and we know of none, wherein it was 
held that under such terms trademarks 
are transferred and pass to the vendee. 
The difficulties that would arise from 
such a holding might not only be vari- 
ous, but might lead to disastrous results. 
Suppose, as is the case here, that th 
vendor continued to carry on the same 
business in the same vicinity in another 
plant which it was carrying on in con 
nection with the plant sold, and thu 
would necessarily continue in the busi 
ness of manufacturing and selling flour, 
could it thus be inferred, without an ex- 
press agreement, that the vendor intend- 
ed to part with its trademark? 

“Suppose, further, that the vendor 
manufactures and sells a number of 
brands of flour, all of which have become 
connected with, and are, trademarks i: 
his business, as is the case with th 
plaintiff here, which, the record shows, 
manufactured and sold 10 differen 
brands of flour, would, under such ci: 
cumstances, the deed be held to hav: 
passed all of them, and if not, how 
many? If, however, one or more di! 
pass to it, would not all have passed? 
Quite apart from the foregoing consic- 
erations, however, the conclusion is irre- 
sistible that it was not intended at th: 
time the deed was made, by either party, 
that the trademark should pass; and, as 
a matter of law, it did not pass to the 
plaintiff. 

“Nor is plaintiff's contention tenabl: 
that it purchased or obtained the right 
to use the trademark in any other man 
ner than by deed of conveyance. It is 
true that the right to use a trademark 
may be acquired by purchase withou 
any express terms mentioning the trade 
mark in the instrument of conveyance o: 
transfer of the property with which th: 
trademark is used. If a. trademark is 
transferred that way, however, it mus! 
be done by acquiring the good-will of 
the business in connection with which th 
trademark is used, and of which it is a 

art. 

“Where it has been held that the trade 
marks passed, the vendee has always ac 
quired the good-will of the business pur 
chased, and, as a general rule, the vendo 
has retired from the business. Under 
such circumstances the courts have held 
that where, from the whole transaction, 
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clearly appears that it was the inten- 
res of the rmedet to part with, and the 
intention of the vendee to acquire, the 

-will of the business transferred as 
a part of the transaction, the trademark 
or trade name used in connection with, 
and as an incident to, the business may 
pass without expressly so stating in the 
instrument of transfer. To that effect 
are the authorities cited by plaintiff, but 
they go no further than that. There is 
nothing of that nature in this case. 

“It is, however, also cqntended that a 
trademark pe be acquired for a limited 
territory merely, and in support of that 
contention the case of The Coca-Cola, 
etc., Co. vs. The Coca-Cola Co. (D. C.), 
969 Fed. 796, is cited. There is no doubt 
that such is the law, but in order to ac- 
complish that result there certainly must 
be an agreement or understanding to 
that effect between the parties. How can 
any one determine how much territory is 
intended to be transferred, or is, in fact, 
transferred, unless it is stated and 
agreed upon by the parties? 

“The plaintiff in its complaint did not 
base its right to the trademark upon any 
such theory; nor, in view of its acts and 
conduct, to which reference has been 
made, can a right thereto be based upon 
any such hypothesis. It is not enough 
merely to assert a right in this court. 
The right, if it exists, must have some 
basis in the pleadings, and be supported 
in the proceedings. It is manifest from 
this record that plaintiff did not acquire 
the right to the use of the trademark in 
question in any manner whatever, and 
hence its claim in that regard must fail.” 

Having approved the action of the 
trial judge in holding that defendant 
had established an invasion of its rights, 
the supreme court passed to the question 
whether the lower court erred in refusing 
to allow defendant substantial damages 
for past infringement. 

As to the proper measure of damages 
in cases of this kind the supreme court 
adopts the rule followed by other courts 
—that on infringement of a trademark 
being established the aggrieved party is 
entitled to an accounting for the net 
profits made by the infringer in invading 
the other party’s rights, where the latter 
has not unreasonably delayed suing for 
such accounting. 

Because less than one year elapsed be- 
tween the sale of the mill by defendant 
to plaintiff and the bringing of the suit, 
it was held by the supreme court that 
defendant did not unreasonably delay 
assertion of its rights. 

“In the case at bar there is nothing 
to show that the plaintiff acted in bad 
faith in the initial use of the trade- 
mark,” says the opinion. But it was held 
that, later on, plaintiff was sufficiently 
apprised of defendant’s claims and 
rights as to exclusive use of the brand. 

As to defendant’s act in permitting 
plaintiff to use some of its sacks, it is 
held that defendant was “perhaps, also, 
open to criticism.” But it is found that 
this permission amounted to nothing 
more than a revocable license. * 

Fixing a time as of which accounting 
should n and a basis for computing 
defendant’s damages, the court declares: 

“Assuming . . . that the plaintiff was 
justified in believing that the defendant 
made no objection to plaintiff's use of 
the trademark immediately after the sale 
of the sacks aforesaid, yet when the de- 
fendant came into court and set forth 
the facts respecting its title, and claimed 
its legal rights, the plaintiff no longer 
had any reasonable ground upon which to 
bese its claim of ownership and right to 
the use of the trademark in connection 
with its milling plant. . . . From that 
time on, therefore, in contemplation of 
law, the plaintiff must be held to have 
used the trademark without authority 
an’ without right, and hence it should be 
required to account to the defendant for 
the profits it realized from the sale of 
floir under the White Fawn brand. 

“The defendant, however, claims that 
it sold its White Fawn flour at a net 
profit of 25¢ bbl, and therefore it should 
be awarded the profit it received from 
sales made by it. The authorities, how- 
ever, all lay down the rule that the meas- 
ure of damages is the net profits which 
the infringer of the trademark received 
from all sales made by him, and that is 
the rule which, in our judgment, should 

prevail in this case.” 

The court allowed damages from the 





date that defendant filed its counterclaim 
to the date of judgment enjoining plain- 
tiff from making further use of the 
brand, adding: 

“We remark that we do not wish to be 
understood as holding that in all cases 
where there is delay in asserting the right 
to the exclusive use of a trademark the 
owner can recover damages only from 
the time the right is asserted in court. 
There may be cases of reasonable delay 
where the circumstances in no way coun- 
tenance the use of the trademark by the 
infringer and where the right to an ac- 
counting will relate back to the very in- 
ception of the use of the trademark if 
wrongful. The measure of damages in 
the case at bar is based on what we con- 
ceive to be the overwhelming weight of 
authority in cases of this character 
where there is some doubt respecting the 
use of the trademark before the right is 
asserted in the courts.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 








cres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1921* 66,744 741 13 4,544 64 14 
1920. 67,412 787 14 6,043 69 14 
1919 72,308 934 18 7,103 89 18 
1918 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 16 
1916.... 62,816 636 12 3,213 49 16 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 68,541 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1918.... 60,184 7638 16 2,657 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 383 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 36 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 16 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,657 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 33 16 
1906.... 47,8306 786 16 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,8564 693 14 1,730 38 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 16 
1908.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 16 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 384 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 16 1,988 380 16 
1900.... 423,495 622 12 1,591 24 16 
1899.... 44,6938 647 12 1,669 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 675 16 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 630 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 84,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 


1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,946 27 14 
1893.... 384,629 396 11 2,088 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 16 2,176 $82 165 
1890. $6,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889. 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888. 37,336 416 11 2,366 28 12 
1887. 37,642 456 12 2,058 21 10 
1886 6,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1866-765t. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 
*Oct. 1 estimate. ftAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Argentina—Grain Exports by Countries 
Argentine exports of grain in the first 
seven months of 1921 by principal countries 

of destination, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Flaxs’d Oats 





United Kingdom... 3,604 5,644 7,192 4,965 
United States..... cose cose BB4O 200 
FRANCO .ccccccccce 708 3,655 1,682 632 
GOPMARY ..cccccce 3,648 6,068 2,228 630 
pee 3,332 4,696 2,877 1,974 
BOOED cccvescesccee 2,823 1,941 365 2,044 
Holland .......... 3,780 1,875 4,174 448 
Sweden, Norway... 495 1,544 1,242 1,659 
Denmark ........ 37 562 397 30 
Spain ...... eccece 2,884 1,965 126 10 
BRED Sans dsvccreee 7,714 59 oss 14 
SG” cc cccveex 23,525 25,199 5,759 4,690 
QUROTR cecccoscese 1,137 888 177 910 

Potale ..cccccces 53,187 54,096 31,778 17,906 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1920 
Argentine grain exports in 1920 by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 





U. Kingdom 49,216 38,512 7,116 12,550 
U. States ..... 849 7,172 20,976 448 
France ....... 31,505 10,532 580 2,422 
Germany ..... 2,405 9,512 576 420 
Belgium ..... 17,365 11,984 1,692 2,912 
BOAEF .cccccece 2,811 2,880 384 679 
Holland ...... 11,287 12,636 3,524 140 
Scandinavia... 7,547 15,252 2,680 189 
BPGER cccccccs 9,616 6,032 104 pee 
Brasil 0c .ccce 7,830 1,304 44 21 
Orders” ..... 37,707 61,970 2,187 8,106 
Others ....... 7,062 4,752 20 399 
Totals ...... 184,600 172,538 39,883 28,286 


EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, 1919 


Argentine grain exports in 1919, by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 





U. Kingdom .. 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,525 
U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 TT 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
i Pe 5,057 1,240 ae 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 6,082 2,943 551 
Sweden and 

Norway 6,481 6,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark ..... 1,363 4,635 899 pee 
Spain ....cc0% 9,092 2,641 =. 64 
po rrr rr 10,677 89 28 9 
“Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
Others ...c0e- 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 

Totals ...... 119,578 74,804 $3,023 22,830 
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Quick Watson, the needle. Sherlock 
Holmes is back again. “The Adventure 
of the Mazarin Stone” which appears in 
Hearst’s for November is apparently an 
unrecorded chapter in his life, the detec- 
tive having made his “final” appearance 
in print several years ago. When last 
heard from he was retired and living 
upon a farm. 

It may be recalled that Conan Doyle 
killed-off Sherlock Holmes in the height 
of his career,—both their careers,—only 
to bring him back by an ingenious device 
in “The Return of Sherlock Holmes.” 
All of which indicates that so long as 
there is a Conan Doyle Sherlocko sur- 
vives. 

“The Adventure of the Mazarin 
Stone,” though it compares unfavorably 
with the earlier detective stories, is more 
or less a return to sanity. One of Sir 
Arthur’s psychic discoveries of the past 
year was photographing the little elves 
and goblins that live among the flowers. 

7 * 


In the same publication H. G. Wells’s 
“The Secret Places of the Heart” is 
being serialized with particularly atro- 
cious illustrations by Christy. To break 
the novel into serial parts were bad 
enough. 

And speaking of Wells, I have fin- 
ished “The Outline of History,” an ac- 
complishment of six months’ somewhat ir- 
regular. reading. Much of “The Outline 
of History” has “trickled through my 
head like water through a sieve,”’—at 
least it would seem so in the retrospect, 
—but parts of it have remained. Out of 
a vast panorama of civilization is the 
detail of Ex-President Wilson shedding 
points at a peace conference, and ex- 
tending backwards is a long serpent of 
a thing called the evil influence of 
Machiavelli. 

Some one once said that, after all, the 
best commentary upon a man is the 
man himself. In the same way the most 
concise statement I have found of the 
scope of “The Outline of History” is 
contained in an article in the Yale Re- 
view to which the signature of Mr. Wells 
is appended: 

“This ‘Outline of History’ did not by 
any means contain all the history the 
writer himself would like to know or 
ought to know, and much less did it pro- 
fess to condense all history for its read- 
ers. But it did attempt to sketch a 
framework, which people might have in 
common, and into which every one might 
fit his own particular reading and his- 
torical interests. It did try to give all 
history as one story. And the largeness 
of the measure of its success is certainly 
much more due to the widespread desire 
for such an Outline than to any particu- 
lar merit of the particular Outline the 
writer produced. So far as reception 
goes, almost any enterprising person 
might have succeeded as the writer has 
succeeded. He was, as people say, “Meet- 
ing a long-felt want.’ But his work in 
meeting it has necessarily made him 
something of a specialist in historical 
generalities.” 

It does not seem so very long ago that 
H. G. Wells wrote his incomparable 
“Time Machine” and I have copies of his 
first work, “A Text Book of Biology,” 
which is now translated into all manner 
of languages including Chinese. Yet for 
over twenty-five years that brilliant, ac- 
tive mind has radiated its light even as 
the mind of “The Grand Lunar” in an 
early romance sent forth visible rays. 
But it is so close to us that the wonder 
of the man today strikes past into a 
greater light beyond. ‘ 


* #* 


Mr. Bowden, which isn’t his name, is 
righteously indignant. His mood which 
seldom varies would be righteous under 
any condition but his indignation is usu- 
ally repressed. He is a neat little man 
with anxiously refined tastes ;—particu- 
larly in “the home.” 

The people who have built a house 
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next door to Mr. Bowden have none of 
these attributes. They started in b 

giving a blow-out for their friends whic 

lasted all night. Then Mr. Bowden for- 
bade Robert and Adele to play with the 
new neighbors’ children because the lat- 
ter were rough. 

The new neighbor went about clad in 
his shirt-sleeves. The blinds of the new 
neighbors’ house were rarely lowered and 
the ultra-violet ceiling lights illuminated 
the unattractive interior aggressively. 

Recently the house of the new neigh- 
bors was the scene of a quarrel; the new 
neighbor, arriving home at a late hour, 
having by way of diversion broken down 
the door of his wife’s room with an axe. 

Mr. Bowden further states that upon 
this occasion the new neighbors were 
loudly profane but appeared to be on 
perfectly amiable terms the following 
day and that he, Bowden, may dispose 
of his property and go elsewhere. 

A far better plan, as I have tried to 
explain to him, would be to cultivate a 
friendship with these new neighbors who 
are merely informal. In time he would 
grow fond of them. 

* * 


At last I find a sort of verification 
that the village of St. Albans actually 
existed. It was, as I had supposed, on 
the southeast shore of St. Albans Bay, 
which is a part of Lake Minnetonka a 
few miles east of Excelsior. The locality 
twenty years ago was a graveyard for 
steamboats and today is marked by a 
cluster of birch and poplar trees. But 
of the village itself not a trace has re- 
mained since early in the ’sixties. 

According to “The History of Hen- 
nepin County,” written in 1881 by Neill 
and Williams, the village was platted by 
its proprietors in 1856, a year after the 
first steamboat was launched on Minne- 
tonka. A hotel, a saw mill and numer- 
ous dwellings were erected and for a 
time the village flourished. The financial 
crisis of 1857, however, proved too much 
for the proprietors and two years later, 
the saw mill having burned, the village 
succumbed. 

Afterwards the proprietors of the vil- 
lage in order to record their plat were 
required to produce evidence by a cred- 
itable witness that certain improvements 
had been made, and a man from Minne- 
apolis was therefore brought out to St. 
Albans Bay to testify as demanded by 
the law. Exactly one house remained of 
all that had been a village, but the pro- 
prietors were undaunted. They showed 
the witness the one house remaining in 
the village and then took him into the 
woods a short distance, turned him 
around a few times and brought him 
back to see house number two. The per- 
formance was repeated no less than six 
times. There was but one house in the 
place and it had been approached from 
six different directions. A crowd of 
children were hastily brought together in 
the house while the visitor was still in 
the woods and upon his return he found 
them diligently studying their lessons: 
This was the school. Some old machinery 
thrown together figured as the saw mill. 
The visitor returned to Minneapolis com- 
pletely satisfied and the scene was struck. 

* * 


The trees which have grown where the 
village died may laugh among themselves, 
for they have heard from the elders the 
anecdote I have told; and yet I believe 
they sigh as often as they laugh. In win- 
ter,—say in the winter of 1857,—the vil- 
lage of St. Albans must have known trag- 
edy to the hilt. Almost buried in the 
snow and viewing an expressionless sheet 
ef ice across the bay, with the tempera- 
ture at anywhere from fifteen to forty 
degrees below zero, these people, continu- 
ally in prospect of a visit from the In- 
dians, fought it out to the end. They 
gathered perhaps in the evenings by a 
common fireside; silent groups with the 
silent winter reaching towards them with 
its hand. 




































Poet: “My wife said this last poem 
of mine caused her heart to miss a beat.” 
Editor: “Rejected. We don’t want 


that will interfere with our 


anythin 
—Everybody’s. 


circulation.” 
” 

The gong sounded. 

They met in the center, a man and a 
woman, facing each other with glaring 
eyes—and the fight was on. 

Stooping low, he feinted with his left, 
and then slipped home a right which 
left its mark. She shuddered as she 
returned it. 

Then came a skillful exchange of rights 
and lefts. As he sparred for an opening, 
his footwork was Tittle short of marvel- 
ous. Neither spoke; their damp fore- 
heads proclaimed their exertion. And 
his chance came. 

As she withdrew before a pair of 
hooks, a carefully placed left, followed 
by an equally effective right, did the 
work, 

He stood aside while she took the 
count. 

“One—two—three 

“Thank you,” he said. 

And proudly she marched off with her 
new pair of shoes. —Life. 

* 


ten.” 
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“Who is that fellow talking to Senator 
Snortsworthy ?” 

“He’s a professional lobbyist.” 

“He’s rather shabbily dressed.” 

“A lobbyist doesn’t care to advertise 
the fact that he’s drawing $10,000 or 
$15,000 a year for doing nothing in par- 
ticular.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

* #* 


The Visitor (on caravan tour): “My 
good woman, do you live in this village?” 

Resident: “Ay, sir.” 

Visitor: “And I suppose you know 
every one here?” 

Resident: “Ay, indeed.” 

Visitor: “Well, you can just tell them 
my name is Frederick Smith, and that I 
come from London, where I am a so- 
licitor. That lady there is my wife, and 
those are my two children, Thomas and 
Elizabeth. We are having a holiday, and 
intend staying here a week. We have 
hired the caravan. Last week we stayed 
at Invercauldy.” 

Resident: “Ay, sir, I kent a’ that frae 
ma daughter who lives in Invercauldy, 
but she was sairly disappointed because 
she couldna tell me whit yer wife’s name 
was afore she was marrit.” —Punch. 

* * 


The Gossip: “I hear your store was 
robbed last night. Lose much?” 

The Optimist: “Some. But it would 
have been worse if the yeggs had got in 
the night before. You see, yesterday I 
just finished marking down everything 
20 per cent.” ai st —Boston Globe. 

Preacher (solemnly): “Rastus, do yo’ 
take dis here woman for better or for 
worse?” 

Rastus (from force of habit): “Pah- 
son, Ah shoots it all!’ —-Wayside Tales. 

* #*# 


The Old ’Un: “Pluck, my boy, pluck; 
that is the one essential to success in 
business.” 

The Young ’Un: “Yes, of course, I 
know that. The trouble is to find some 
one to pluck.” —London Opinion. 

. 


New Office Boy: “A man called here 
to thrash you a few minutes ago.” 
Editor: “What did you say to him?” 
New Office Boy: “I told him’ I was 
sorry you weren't in.” 
—Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
- * 


What true friendship consists in de- 
pends on the temperament of the man 





who has a friend. It is related that at 
the funeral of Mr. Scroggs, who died 
pm agg | poor, the usually cold-blooded 
Squire Tightfist was much affected. 
“You thought a great deal of him, I 
suppose?” some one asked him. 
“Thought a great deal of him? I 
should think I did. There was a true 
friend. He never asked me to lend him 
a cent, though I knew well enough he 
was starving to death.” —EKverybody’s. 
7 - 


Policeman (to loiterer): “Come, move 


on there. If everybody stood still in the 

one place, how could the others get 

past?” —Bulletin (Sydney). 
~ * 


“Which do you like best—Saratoga or 
Atlantic City?” 
“Neither. One is all Pantiles and Gen- 
tiles, and the other all Yids and kids.” 
—Judge. 
7 * 
It’s a wise child that resembles its rich 
relations. —Toronto Telegram. 
* 7 


Mother (socially inclined): “My dear, 
I have picked out a husband for you.” 
Daughter: “Very well, but I tell you 
emphatically that when it comes to buy- 
ing the wedding dress, I'll select the 
material myself.” 
—Weekly Telegraph (London). 
7” * 


“Tell me, Mary, would you mind serv- 
ing us dinner out on the lawn?” 

“Oh, no, sir, I’d love it. It would re- 
mind me of the time when I used to 
look after the cows.” —Le Rire (Paris). 

~ a 

“And how do you like your new mam- 
ma?” was asked the small boy whose 
father had married again. 

“She’s not bad,” he replied guardedly, 
“but—er—she makes a beastly difference 
in my pocket money.” 

—Town Topics (London). 
* ” 

Little Freddy came home one night 
with his clothes full of holes. 

“What in the world has happened to 
you,” cried his mother. 

“Oh, we’ve been playin’ grocery store, 
and everybody was something,” replied 
Freddy. “And I was the cheese.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
. * 

A current yarn about a liquor-loving 
Irishman has a smile in it. “Father,” 
said he, on meeting the parish priest one 
day, “phwat is lumbago?” Seeing an 
opportunity for needed reproof, the good 
father replied: “’Tis a terrible disease 
which comes from drinking up booze and 
chasing around nights.” 

“Is that so?” said Pat. “It says in the 
paper that the pope has lumbago.” 

—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
* * 

“He hit me on de koko, yer Honor.” 

“Your head?” 

“Yes, your Honor.” 

“Why don’t you speak the English 
language?” 

“I do, yer Honor. I never wuz out of 
dis country in me life.” 

—Birmingham 4A ge-Herald. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders, 














HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR MILL MACHINERY 
salesman; give age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 172, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








WANTED—CHEMIST FOR THE PUGET 


Sound Fiouring Mills Co. laboratory, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Address, with all refer- 
ences, P. H. Lawson, care The Portland 


Flouring Mills Co., Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Portland, Oregon. 


November 2, 1921 





SALESMAN WITH LARGE AND LONG Ex. 
perience in both wholesale and bakerg’ 
trade between Syracuse and New York 
desires position with good mill to cover 
that territory. Address “Lawrence,” 8 
Lake St, Cooperstown, N. Y, 





RARE OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SALES MANAGER 


Large mill shipping principally 
to Southeast has vacancy for 
high grade, clean, moral man, 
preferably one who has had suc- 
cessful selling experience in that 
territory and who possesses in- 
itiative, energy, aggressiveness, 
to assume complete charge and 
responsibility of sales depart- 
ment. 

Correspondence with parties 
now employed treated as strictly 
confidential. Give age, record of 
past employment and references 
if possible in first letter; don’t 
waste time making application 
if you cannot show proper quali- 
fications and record. Address 
154, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





LARGE COUNTRY MILL MANUFACTUR- 
ing an exceptionally high quality flour 
wants live broker for the state of Illinois 
exclusive of Chicago; write, giving full de- 
tails in first letter. Cannon Valley Milling 
Co,, 822 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Kansas mill is desirous of en- 
gaging salesman experienced in 
western Pennsylvania and West 


Virginia. Address 800, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas milling concern has 
two fields open for salesmen—one 
for Louisiana and one for Wiscon- 
sin; only experienced men able to 
give high class references need ap- 
ply; no trouble about agreeing on 
salary with right applicant. Ad- 
dress 801, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo, 





OLD ESTABLISHED SPRING WHEAT 
mill desires representative for eastern Wis- 
consin; prefer man with acquaintance and 
following in this locality, but a salesman 
who has a producing record anywhere 
will be considered; in reply state age, 
where you have worked for the past 10 
years, value of business each year. Ad- 
dress 156, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT DESIRES STEADY POSI- 
tion; will consider anything or go any- 
where, Address 799, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY A MAN WITH 18 
years’ experience in mills of different sizes 
and all kinds of wheat; would prefer mill 
of 300 bbis or over, Address Box 166, 
Logan, Mont. 





WANTED—BY NOV. 14, A POSITION, BY 
a miller of 25 years’ experience; please 
state wages paid; will guarantee my work. 
John Mayer, care Terrebonne Milling Co., 
Red Lake Falls, Minn. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION; 
up to 600 bbis; 25 years’ experience; all 
kinds of wheat and machinery; have 
milled from New York to the Pacific Coast. 
Address 151, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS MILLER, GRINDER OR MACHINE 
tender, 30 years in mills 75 to 1,500 bbls; 


good at repairs; recommendations; 25 
years for two employers; can come at 
once, Address 170, care Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of branch office, desires 
to make connection with a mill for Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin territory; 30-day notice 
necessary. Address 175, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF FROM 100 
to 500 bbls, or second miller in larger; 25 
years’ experience; age 49; married; at 
present superintendent of 300-bbl mill; 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 146, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY EXPERIENCED MAN, 10 YEARS IN 
milling and grain business, as accountant, 
office man and grain buyer in both large 
and small mills; references from former 
employers. Address 181, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY MILLER WITH 25 YEARS’ EXPERI. 
ence who will guarantee a uniform quality 
of flour above all others; low power cost 
and low yield; will enlarge capacity to an 
appreciable extent with same machinery; 
let me convince you. Address 180, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





YOUNG MAN, 26 YEARS OLD, WISHES 
office position with good flour or feed firm; 
college graduate, special business course; 
experience in office, correspondence and 
traffic work, wholesale and retail; can fir- 
nish satisfactory references. Address 173, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A CHEMIST WITH SIX YEARS OF PRAC- 
tical experience would like to get position 
with reliable mill; either to take charge of 
laboratory or act as assistant in a large 
laboratory; know the business thoroughly 
and have first class references, Write 147, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXPERIENCED BAKER AND CHEMIST 
desires position in milling laboratory or ag 
salesman demonstrator; sales and execu- 
tive ability; would combine general tech- 
nical and sales position in medium-sized 
mill, or devote time entirely to either line, 
Address 158, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 1,/00 
bbls, or would accept position as secod 
miller in large mill for the present; mar- 
ried, 42 years old; wide experience in m'||s 
of all sizes; am also experienced mi!l- 
wright and have own tools; best of recom- 
mendations. Address 167, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





POSITION WANTED IMMEDIATELY 38yY 
a reliable accountant with grain and m'!l- 
ing experience; capable of taking charge 
of a complete set of books; banking crod. 


its, claims and traffic and general oftice 
work; best of references; married; 15 
years of practical experience, with tech- 
nical knowledge; position must be per- 
manent; moderate salary to start. Write 
“Accountant,” 171, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALES MANAGER WITH RECORD OF 
success in developing large volume buisi- 
ness on southwestern flour, for good rea- 
sons must make change, and wants to 
connect .with Kansas hard wheat mill; 
advertiser has necessary experience, alil- 
ity, personality, acquaintance with trie, 
and all other qualifications required to 
make success of any good mill; willing to 
work first year for nominal salary, with 
future remuneration governed by results. 
Address 176, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

A HIGH GRADE MILL MANAGER, WITH 
more than 20 years’ experience in all ‘le- 
partments of the milling and grain busi- 
ness, and with a splendid record as man- 
ager of mills in Kansas and Minnesota, 
desires position as manager of large mill 
anywhere; applicant can give the best of 
references as to ability and personality, 
has had wide experience and has the ig- 
gressiveness, energy, initiative and judg- 
ment that make him an exceptionally well 
equipped mill manager; available now. 
Address 174, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CORPORATION OFFICE EXECUTIVE— 
Young man, 34 years old, all around office 
executive; experienced with large enter- 
prises, including southwestern milling, as 
office manager, auditor, chief accountant, 
secretary; desires to engage in permanent 
capacity with substantial southwestern or- 
ganization where there is room for cx- 
pansion and ability; accustomed to con- 
ducting affairs on extensive scale, direct- 
ing large office force; thoroughly familiar 
with best methods of organization, sys- 
tems, accounting, cost analysis, depart- 
mental and branch administration; wll 
educated; forceful, tactful personali(y, 
backed by good record of achieveme! 
splendid health, hard worker; now e:n- 
ployed, good reasons for seeking change 
full particulars of career will be furnish d 
to well established firms. Address 1:2, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST .N 
Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, 8. D; ca- 
pacity 500 bbis; write for particulars. 
Address Deane H. Andrew, 814 Fidelity 
Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 


FOR SALE—350-BBL WHEAT AND RYE 
mill, ‘with water power, for sale, or ve 
will sell controlling interest if necessary 
to trade; modern and in perfect conditicn. 
This mill has made a profit to stockhold: rs 
for over 25 years. Write at once for in- 
formation. Address 165, care Northwe:t- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 











MILL—FLOUR AND FEED—LOCATED 'N 
prosperous town of over 4,000 in northern 
Wisconsin; is now being operated as cus- 
tom mill; 75 bbls capacity; all machinery 
needed, including attrition mill for feed 
grinding; electric power; warehouse, ¢n- 
gine room and all necessary buildings and 
equipment; on sidetrack; a going busi- 
ness; price $14,000. Ilgner, 310 Alhambra 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. : 















